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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 

—_ Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
view. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & CO., 


Berlin Agents for Tur Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Booksintended for Review. 





ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tre Reaper, 
receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor. 





[NDIA : MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 


Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of THe READER, ual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—At a 


GENERAL AsseMBLyY of the Academicians held on Wed- 
nesday, the 20th inst., Painip H. Cauperon, FREDERICK 
LEIGHTON, and Epwarp B, Srepuens, Esqs., were elected 


Associates, 
JOHN PHILIP KNIGHT, R. A., Secretary. 





ME: HAMERTON’S PICTURES, 


196, PICCADILLY.—RECENT ADDITIONS: “Sens 
from the Vineyards,” *‘ The River Yonne,” &c. Admission 
One Shilling. 





R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. 


JOHN PARRY, inthe PYRAMID, with the BARD 
AND HIS BIRTHDAY by W. Broven, sustained by Mr. 
and Mrs. German Reep, and THE SEASIDE; or, Mrs. 
ROSELEAF OUT of TOWN. Every Evening (except 
Saturday) at Eight. Thursday and Saturday Afternoons at 
Three. Royat Gatuery oF ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT 
Street. Unreserved Seats, Is., 2s.; Stalls, 3s.; Stall Chairs, 
5s. Will shortly close. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. —The 
TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY is now open from 10 till 6, at 

Gallery, 48, Pall Mall. Admission. 18.; Catalogue, 6a. -_ 





VICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COM- 


MERCIAL ASSURANCE : 
William Street, City. COMPANY, 18, King 


FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


# A.) panel Cenarel at held on the 12th May last, 
nus of over £62,000 was appropriated to the 
Assured, oust to 42 per cent. on the Sreubuma paid. 

The Accumulated Funds exceed............_ £410,000 

The Annual Income is over .................. £70,000 

The Claims by Death paid exceed ......... £310,000 

Bonuses declared... eeccccccccceceeeee, £1 15,000 
Every description of Life Assurance business is transacted. 
Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, 
Life and Reversionary Interests, &c., and also to Assurers on 


Personal Security. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 





ERCULES FIRE AND LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 94. 0 
Loxnow, E.C.—NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE SEW 
PLAN OF ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 


Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, Manager and Secretary. 





TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10, Mooreate Street, Lonpon :—Drrectors: Chai 
—CHARLES HARWOOD, Esq., F.S.A.. Judge of the 
County Court of Kent, and’ Recorder of 8 souaiecy.~De- 
Eeueton of Ei Anumnioe shared tia ith 

ce,—Ann come, £130,000. 
Reserved Fund exceeds Half a Million. Su ceutaeteer 7 


JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, me yy =m a an Annual Poyment 
oO e 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 


HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 


to the Clerks at any of the Rail 
rt ok COMM TTL ee Omtices, 20, REGENT 


For 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 





Session 1864--65. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


ANDREWS ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. 
FOR CLASSICS AND MATHEMATICS, 


1. Three Entrance Exhibitions, called Andrews Exhibi- 
tions, will be awarded, upon examination, to Candidates not 
already Students of the College, being not more than eigh- 
teen years of age on the Ist of October, 1864. ; 

One of these will be awarded to superior merit in Classics, 
one to superior merit in Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy, one to superior merit in Classics, Mathematics, and 
Natural Philosophy combined. 

2. The Examination will be conducted by printed papers, 
and will take place at the College on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, October 4th and 5th, between the hours of Nine to 
Twelve, and between the hours of Two to Five. No Can- 
are pee will be admissible to more than one of these Exhi- 

itions. 

3. Each of these Exhibitions will be of the value of £30 per 
annum, tenable for three years. Every Exhibitioner will be 
required to attend in each year three out of the following 
four classes:—Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Natural Philo- 
sophy. Admission-tickets to these three classes will be pre- 
sented to him, as an equivalent for £20; the remaining £10 
will be paid to him annually in money at the end of each 
Session, provided he shall have attended the tliree classes 

e eee | throughout the Session. . 

Candidates must give notice of their intention to compete 
in writing to the Secretary on or before the Ist of October. 
Certificates oy to the Council, of age and good 
conduct will be required. ] 


ANDREWS PRIZES, 1864-65. 


4. At the end of the Session of 1864-5, two Andrews Prizes, 
of £25 each, in money, will be awarded to students of one 
year’s standing, upon the result of the College Examination. 
One of these prizes will be given to the greatest proficient in 
Classics, the other to the greatest proficient in pure and 
applied Mathematics. 


ANDREWS SCHOLARSHIPS. 


5. At the end of the Session 1864-65, two Andrews Scholar- 
ships, of £50 each, will be awarded to students of two years’ 
standing, upon the result of the College Examination. One 
of these Scholarships will be given to the greatest proficient 
in Classics, the other to the greatest proficient in pure and 
applied Mathematics. Every such scholar will be required 
to attend, during the following Session, three out of the fol- 
lowing four classes:—Latin, Greek, Mathematics pure, 
Mathematics applied. Admission-tickets to these three 
classes will be presented to him, as an equivalent for £20; the 
remaining £30 will be paid to him in money at the end of the 
next Session, provided he shall have attended the three 
classes regularly throughout the Session. 

6. No Exhibition will be tenable along with an Andrews 
Scholarship. 


JEWS’ COMMEMORATION SCHOLARSHIPS. 


A Scholarship of £15 a year, tenable for two years, will be 
awarded every year to the Student of the Faculty of Arts, of 
not more than one year’s standing in the College, whatever 
be his religious denomination, and wherever he was previously 
educated, and whose age when he first entered the College 
did not exceed eighteen years, who shall be most distin- 
guished by general proficiency and good conduct. 

Printed copies of the regulations concerning the Scholarships 
may be had on application at the Office. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, 


Secretary to the Council. 





July 22, 1864. 





ALEXANDRA PARK COMPANY 
(Limited), Wood Green. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
OFFICES, 449, WEST STRAND, W.C. 
F. K. PARKINSON, Secretary. 


LEXANDRA PARK. — GREAT DOG 
SHOW COMMENCES THIS DAY (SATURDAY), 

JULY 30th. 

Admission, One Shilling ; Children, Sixpence. 





ALEXANDRA PARK, Wood Green. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
GREAT SHOW of SPORTING and OTHER DOGS 
This day, SATURDAY, July 30, and on MONDAY, TUES- 
DAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY next, August 
1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Admission, One Shilling, each day; Children, Sixpence. 





ALEXANDRA PARK, Wood Green. 
The celebrated BAND of the VICTORIA RIFLES 
will perform at the Park THIS DAY, SATURDAY, com- 
mencing at One o’clock. 

Conductor—H. S1sowp. 





ALEXANDEA PARK, Wood Green. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 

May. be visited in TWENTY MINUTES from the ME- 
TROPOLITAN STATION, Farringdon Street, and in 
FIFTEEN MINUTES from the GREAT NORTHERN 
STATION, King’s Cross, 





AUEXANDEA PARK, Wood Green. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


CLERGYMEN and TEACHERS are requested to com- 
municate with the GENERAL MANAGER for TERMS for 
the Admission of Sunday Schools to the ALEXANDRA Park. 





ALEXANDRA PARK, Wood Green. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


PIC-NIC and P URE PARTIES will find the beau- 
tiful Grounds of an tage 


@ most delightful place. The 
is Now 


HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS.— 
The Fe.tows or THe Roya Socrery are hereby in- 
formed that the First Part of the PurLosopnicaL TRANSAC- 
T10NS, VOL. 154, for the year 1864, is now published, and ] 
for delivery on application at the Office of the Society in 
Burlington House, daily, between the hours of 10 and 4, 
WALTER WHITE, Assistant Secretary, R.S. 


Burlington House, July 25th, 1864. 





| SouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Every description of banking business conducted with South 


| Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency 
| with New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective 
| Colonies. 





WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


",4E GREAT WHEAL BONNIE TIN 
MINING COMPANY (Limited). 


Capital £50,000, in 10,000 Shares of £5 each, of which 5500 only 
remain for allotment. 


Deposit on application £1 per Share, and £2 on allotment. 


Applicants not receiving an allotment will have their deposits 
returned without deduction or delay. 
DIRECTORS, 

Edwin Carter, Esq., Banker (Messrs. Hawkey, Whitford, 
Whitford, Collins, Whitford, and Carter), St, Columb, 
Cornwall, 

John Cotterell Harvey, Esq., Ironmaster, Longton and Stoke- 
upon-Trent, Staffordshire. 

Robert Wallen Jones, Esq., Director of the Rossa Grande 
Gold Mining Company, Ormonde Terrace, Regent’s Park. 
Finlay Knight, Esq., Director of the Midland Banking Com- 
pa y, Lansdowne Place, Blackheath. é 
John Powis, Esq. (Messrs. Powis, James, & Co.), 26, Watling 

Street, and Victoria Works, Blackfriars Road. 

Lieut.-Col. 8. Auchmuty Dickson, M.P., Carlton Club, and 
Croom Castle, county Limerick, Deputy-Chairman of the 
Limerick and Foynes, and Rathkeale and Newcastle Junc- 
tion Railway. 

John Folliott Powell, Esq., Director of the Lands Improve- 
ment Company, Albion Place, Hyde-Park Square. 

Joseph Thompson, Esq., Director of the Quebrada Land, 
Railway, and Mining Company, 5, St. Stephen’s Square, 
Westbourne Park, W. 

BANKERS, 

The Imperial Bank, Lothbury, E.C., and 53, Parliament 
Street. 
The St. Columb Bank, and its Branches, Cornwall. 
BROKER, 
James Robertson, Esq., 4, Angel Court, Throgmorton 
Street, E.C. 
So.iciror. 
John Foster Elmslie, Esq., 10, Lombard Street. 
SECRETARY. 
Edward A. 8. Mignon, Esq. 
OFFICES. 
No. 1, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


‘The Great Wheal Bonnie Tin Mine is in the centre of the 
most remunerative tin stream works in Cornwall, and ad- 
joining celebrated tin mines, which have yielded large profits. 

Prospectuses, containing reports of the most celebr: 
mining engineers in London and Cornwall, with forms of 
ovesseiten. may be obtained from the Bankers, Brokers, 
Solicitors, and at the Offices of the Company, No. 1, Basing- 
hall Street, London, or from Willi age Cardoza, Esq., 
Camborne, Cornwall. 





HE GREAT WHEAL BONNIE TIN 
MINING COMPANY (Limited). 


NOTICE.—The SHARE LIST of this COMPANY will 
CLOSE on THURSDAY, AUGUST 4, for London, and on 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, for the Country. 





NVESTMENT IMPORTANT.—CREN VA 


and WHEAL ATROHAM TIN and COPPER MINES. 
—Full particulars, with the latest information of these extra- 
ordinary mines, may be had of Mr. J. R. Prxz, 3, Pinner’s 
Court, Old Broad Street, London, Author of “ Britain’s Metal 
Mines.” Free per post, Is, 1d. 





REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 


FUNERAL COMPANY.—This Company undertake 
Funerals of all Classes, a RAILWAY or ROAD, at Fixed 


Workinea Man’s Funerat, Complete £1. 14s, Od, 
Other Funerals from £2 15s. to £16 16s. and upwards. 
MORTUARY at the Company’s PRIVATE ‘RAILWAY 
STATION, Yorx Roap, Kine’s Cross, for the deposit of 
bodies FREE OF CHARGE. 
Books of Prices and further particulars may be had of 
of the Company’s Agents, and at the — 


Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


£ ] () 000 READY to be ADVANCED 
9 by the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
LARD gg gh ein gs pe ,0n Feeekoidos Lassehoss 
e bei redeemable b equal monthly ta. 
tion to » small Premium) 5 per cent, on the 
each year. Apply to 
HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices, 34, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Nore.—More than a quarter of a million pounds — 





have been upon hoase property alone, 
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NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. 416, 


AUGUST, 1864. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 

NOTES on DIPLOMACY and DIPLOMATIC HISTORY. 
Parti. By Henry Orttey. 

TRUTH’S CONFLICT. By SrepHen JENNER. 

GILBERT RUGGE: a Tale. by the Author of “A First 
Friendship.”’ XL 


Chapters IX.— 
THE HILLS. 
ELIZABETHAN GARDENING. 
CONCERNING UNPRUNED TREES. By A. K.H.B. 
A CAMPAIGNER AT HOME. X. and XI. 
NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT IN MORAY. 


CONTEMPORARY BALLAD ON THE MURDER OF 
DARNLEY. From the Record Office. 


MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS. Second Series. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO COMPOSTELLA. 
THE TRANSCENDENTALISTS OF CONCORD. 





2 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S 


Second Series of LECTURES on the SCIENCE of 
LANGUAGE, being the Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1863. 8vo., 18s. 


3. 
PASSAGES from the LIFE of a 


PHILOSOPHER. By CxHar.es Bapsaace, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S. 8vo., price 12s, 


4, 
ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By L. N. 


Comyn, Author of “ Ellice: a Tale.”” Two Volumes, post 
8vo., 21s. 


5. 
AUTUMN RAMBLES IN NORTH 


AFRICA. By Joun Ormspy, of the Middle Temple. 
Post 8vo., with 13 Dlustrations on Wood, 8s. 6d. 


6. 
GUIDE TO THE CENTRAL ALPS, 


including the Bernese Oberland, &c. By Jonn Batu, 
M.R.1.A., late President of the Alpine Club. Post 8vo., 
with Maps, 7s. 6d. 


7. 
PAPINIAN: a Dialogue on State 


Affairs between a Constitutional Layer and a Country 
Gentleman about to enter Public Life. By Grorer 
ATxinson, B.A., Oxon, Sergeant-at-Law. Post 8vo., is, 


8. 
A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LARGUAGE. By R. G. Latruam, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 
~ - Tu that of Dr. Samurn Jouxson. Parr IV. 


0. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


ACCESSION of JAMESII. Bythe Right Hon. Lord 
Macavunay. 


Lisrary Epirion, with Portrait, &c. Five Volumes, 8vo., £4. 

Capinet Eprrion, with Portrait, &c., Eight Volumes, 
post 8vo., 48s. 

Peopie’s Epirion, with brief Memoir, Four Volumes, 
crown 8vo., 16s. Vous. I. and II, ready. 


10, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


FALL of WOLSEY tothe DEATH of ELIZABETH. 

By James AnTHOoNY Frovupe, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter 

vee Oxford. Third Editions of the First Eight 
olumes. 


Vors. I. to IV. “ Reign of Henry VIII.” 54s. 
Vous. V. and VI. “* Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary.” 28s. 
Weng, Vib. ane VIII. ** Reign of Elizabeth,”’ Vous. I. and 


ll. 
THE JUDGMENT OF CON- 


SCIENCE, and other Sermons. By R. Wuarety, D.D., 
late Archbishop of Dublin. Feap, $v0., 4s. 6d. 


12. 
MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS 
from the COMMONPLACE-BOOK of the late AROH- 
BISHOP WHATELY. Edited by Miss B. J. Wuare.y. 


13. 


SPIRITUAL SONGS for the SUN- 


DAYS and HOLYDAYS throughout the YEAR. By 
the Rev. Jonny 8. B. Monsett, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
. Feap. 8vo., 4s, 6d, 


14, 
LYRA EUCHARISTICA: Hymns 


end hy > the Ho Comumanion, oe. Edited by - 
v. Onpy SHIPLEY .A. Secon tion, enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


1b. 
OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. By 


Sir Joun F. W. Herscuet, Bart., K.H. Seventh Edition, 
with Corrections, and two new Plates. | 8vo., 18s. 


; 16. 
HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: an 


Account of the Habitations constructed by various Ani- 
’ ase ey tn their Princi of Construc- 
Tilustrations on Wood f; 


on Woes oop ney ~ ‘evr many 
raw . incourse 
of publication in Twenty Monthly Parts ls each, 


17. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY 


B ‘ 
deihatotchelaes De Uns, Beers Woes: 
” Montkis paw ear Volenas. 

Vol. Sin 0d. and Vo 


ol. IL, +, are now ready. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN MAN 
ROBERTS, and GREEN 








Shortly will be published, 


THE CAIRN GORM MOUNTAINS. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, 
Author of “The Book-Hunter,” &c. 
In crown 8yo., with a Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. 
Wintuiam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





A New anv ENLARGED EDITION. 


TRAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 


With Index of easy reference to 9250 Places on the Map. 
Price, in a Pocket-Case, 7s. 6d.; or in Sheets, 6s. 


By the same Author, 


A NEW TRAVELLING MAP 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


On Two Sheets, price 6s. ; or on Canvas in a Pocket-Case, 
with Index of 11,700 Places on the Map, 8s. 


Witiiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 
I. 
GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 


GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting, in 26 Maps on 4 distinct 
Scale, the Actual and Comparative Extent of all the 
Countries in the World, with their present Political 
Divisions. A New and Enlarged Edition. Corrected 
to the present time. With a complete Index. Imp, 8vo., 
half-bound, 12s. 6d. 1" 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, 


in a Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of 
Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural History. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. 20 Maps, including 
coloured Geological Maps of Europe and of the British 
Isles. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


ITI. 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, 
in Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the important 


Countries and Localities referred to by Classical Authors ; 
accompanied by a Pronouncing Index of Places, by T 





Harvey, M.A., Oxon. A New and Revised Edition. 
Half-bound, i2s. 6d, rv 
ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hrnp, 


Esq., F.R.A.S., &c. Notes and Descriptive Letterpress 
to each Pilate, gubonrng all recent Discoveries in 
Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


Vv 


ELEMENTARY SOHOOL ATLAS OF 


GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for 
the use of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
20 Maps, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. 
Half-bound, 5s. 


Witiiam Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
FOR THE USE OF JUNIOR CLASSES. 
By tue Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, A.M., 
F.R.G.S. 
In Crown 8vo., pp. 304, price $s. 


Lately published, by the same Author, 


A MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and POLITICAL, 


And embracing a complete development of the River-Systems 
of the Globe. 


Crown 8vo., Pp. 752, with a copious Index, 
price 7s. 6d., bound, 


Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





SCHOOL eet ys. BY THE AUTHOR OF 


MY HERBERT.” 
Revised Edition, in feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


A FIRST HISTORY OF GREECE, 


from the Siege of Troy, B.c. 1184, to the Destruction of 
Corinth, B.c. 146. By the Author of *‘ Amy Herbert,” 


Historical works by the same Anthor. 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, 


from the Foundation of Rome, B.c. 753, to the Fall of 
Jerusalem under Titus, a.p. 70. Eleventh Edition, 2s. 6d, 
ANCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, AS- 


SYRIA, and BABYLONIA, with Two Coloured Maps, 
price 6s. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


AUTHOR OF 





NEW SPELLING-BOOK BY THE 
“ AMY HERBERT.” 


New Edition, in 18mo., price Is., 


DICTATION EXERCISES. By 


EvizaBetu M. Sewett, author of the “ Child’s First 
History of Rome,” “A First History of Greece,” &c. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


FRENCH READING-BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“AMY HERBERT.” 
The Third Edition, in crown 8vo., price 5s., 


EXTRAITS CHOISIS des AUTEURS 


MODERNES, or Advanced French Reading-Book ; com- 
prising Pieces of considerable length, selected from the 
best writers with a view to sustain the Pupil’s interest in 
each Exercise: intended principally for the use of Young 
Ladies’ Schools. By the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert.” 


Also, a Revised Edition, in crown Syo., price 3s. 6d., 
CONTES FACILES: a Selection of Amusing 

Stories from Modern French Writers; intended to give 

Little Girls aninterest in reading when they are beginning 


to understand the Language, and to precede in use “ Ex- 
traits Choisis.” 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in small §vo., price 3s. 6d., 


THE FIFTY-THIRD CHAPTER 


OF ISAIAH. A Course of Lectures delivered in Holy 
Week and on Easter Day, in the Parish Church of 
Beaminster, Dorset. By Aurrep Copp, M.A., of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Incumbent of Beaminster. 


Rivinerons, London and Oxford. 











Just published, price 6d., 


AN ADDRESS TO THE SISTERS 


OF ST. PETER’S HOME, BROMPTON : delivered on 
the Anniversary of the Foundation, June 30, 1864. By 
Epwarp Meyrick Gou.tsury, D.D., Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, Chaplain of the Bishop of Oxford, and one of 
Her Majesty's Chaplains in Ordinary. 


Rivineroys, London and Oxford. 


This day, price One Shilling, 


MODERN INFIDELITY: 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD TO 


M. RENAN’S “LIFE OF JESUS.” 


A Sermon Preached in Trinity Church, Edinburgh, and in 
the Chapel Royal Dublin, on the 4th and 5th Sundays after 
Trinity, 1864. 

By CHARLES PARSONS REICHEL, D.D., 
Professor of Latin, Queen’s College, Belfast; Treasurer of 
the Cathedral of Down; and Chaplain to his Excellency 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Edinburgh: Grant and Son. London: Rrvinerons. 








Just published, feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d., cloth, 


VICISSITUDES: a Volume of Poems. 


By Rev. Wm. Parxrnsoyn, M.A. 


London: Emtty Fairurvu tt, Princes Street, Hanover 
Square, and Farringdon Street. 





lH Ee ALA BAMA. 


This day, in Two Volumes, post 8vo., 24s., 


THE CRUISE OF 


TH E 


THE “ALABAMA” 
“SUMTER.” 


From the PRIVATE JOURNALS, &c., of CAPTAIN SEMMES, C.8.N., 
AND OTHER OFFICERS. 


WITH 


ILLUSTRATIONS, CORRESPONDENCE, &e. 





LONDON: 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO, 66, BROOK STREET, W. 





THE COTTON FAMINE. 


Now ready, in One Volume, 8vo., 18s., 


THE HISTORY OF 


THE COTTON FAMINE. 


From the Fall of Sumter to the Passing of the. Public Works Act. 


; By 


R. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 





LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66, BROOK STREET, W. 
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THE READER. 















Zo secure its punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER ts Published 
every Friday afternoon at Two o’Clock. 


THE READER. 


SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1864. 
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THE EDINBURGH AND THE QUAR- 
TERLY ON THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


HE article in the current Edinburgh 
entitled ‘‘The Three Pastorals”’ is, as 
was to be expected, a manifesto strongly in 
favour of the new or liberal theology in the 
Church of England. It is most temperately 
written, with perhaps a too evident desire to 
insert compliments and expressions of respect 
for everybody that has acted a leading part 
in the controversy, on whatever side; but 
there is no uncertainty or obscurity in the 
view taken by the writer himself of the course 
of affairs or in the expression of his opinions. 
He regards the recent decision of the Privy 
Council, acquitting the two Essayists and 
Reviewers who had been made the objects of 
prosecution, and declaring their obnoxious 
opinions on Inspiration, Imputed Righteous- 
ness, and Future Punishments te be perfectly 
legitimate within the Church of England, as 
an event to be rejoiced over by all and a most 
happy and important epoch in the history of 
the English church and nation. The article 
is throughout an ayowal of this opinion ; 
but it takes the form of a review of the 
history of the controversy in its successive 
stages down to the Privy Council decision, 
followed by criticisms of the conduct of those 
—to wit, the Oxford Declarationists, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of 
York, and the majority in Cumyosition =the, 
instead of acquiescing in the decision as final, 
have been venting their disappointment with 


. it in protests and outcries. 


The substance of the writer’s exposition is 
to the following effect :—Among the clergy 
of the Church of England there are, and haye 
been for some time, three parties, known as 
the yo Church, the Low Church, and the 
Broad hurch, or, according to another mode 
of distinction more witty than reverent, as 
the Attitudinarians, the Platitudinarians, 
and the Latitudinarians. Till recently the 
High Church and the Low Church had it all 
to themselves, and the clergy of the Broad 
Church were numerically so insignificant as 
hardly to be taken account of—nantes rari in 
gurgie vasto, The High Church party and 


the Low Church party had had their quarrels ; 
and there is no doubt that, considering the 
important nature of the differences, doctrinal 
and other, between these two parties, and the 
fervour of their mutual animosity, there have 
been times when either party, had it had the 
power, would have expelled the other bodily 
out of the Church, so as to remain itself in 
exclusive possession. But the Law of the 
Land, pronounced in a variety of decisions, 
had prevented any such catastrophe. It 
had declared that, whatever might be 
theological orthodoxy, both High Church- 
men and Low Churchmen had equal legal 
rights to their places in the Church of Eng- 
land, and thus had compelled both parties to 
consent to their being included in one insti- 
tution, unless the horror of any number of 
them at such an amalgamation should be so 
great as to cause on their part a voluntary 
secession. Meanwhile the third party, ac- 
quiring foritselfthe name of the Broad Church, 
had been increasing so as to attract notice. 
Ideas not included in the inventory of the 
notions either of the High Church party or of 
the Low Church party, but having their 
origin in the intellectual ferment of the 
age in which we now live —ideas partly 
resulting from the fertile labours of recent 
historical criticism and research, partly from 
the necessarily modifying action of scientific 
discoveries and speculations upon philosophy 
proper—such ideas had entered the minds of 
some of the ablest and noblest men among 
the English clergy, and had there become 
organic and vital. For a while, therefore, a 
new ye did exist within the English 
Church, and was known to have representa- 
tives. It was watched; it wasunder suspicion; 
but no distinct opportunity presented itself of 
swooping down on any one particular repre- 
sentative of the new theology and bringing 
him to trial. At last there was the outbreak 
of the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews ”—a yolume in 
which it would be unfair to say that the new 
theology made any formal proclamation of 
itself, seeing that there was no common 
consent of the writers to each other’s opinions, 
and seeing that it is well known that some of 
the representatives of the new theology, not 
in the list of the writers, would disown the 
views of at least some of the Essayists. Still, 
here, in however informal a way, the new 
theology had publicly burst forth. There 
was probably not one representative of the 
new theology who would not have main- 

tained, even while expressing his disagree- 

ment on various points with some of the 
Essayists or with all of them, that still it was 
all-important that the liberty of holding such 
opinions, or analogous opinions, should be 
compatible with the position of a Church-of- 

England clergyman. Hence, in a manner, 

it was quite fair to take the yoltuime of 
‘* Essays and Reviews” as representing the 
new theology. The traditional Church 
parties did so. Forgetting for a moment 
their own differences and their own past 
battles, the High Church and the Low Church 
united to crush, if possible, the new theology, 

and to secure that the Church of England, 

if it could not belong to one of them ex- 

clusively, should at least remain a kind of 
duality, shared by them both, and in which 
no third party should be able to show its 
head. The question really was whether a 
theology which was neither that of the tra- 

ditional High Church party nor that of the 

traditional Low Church party should be per- 

missible within the Church of England. Two 

of the Essayists and Reviewers were selected 

to be brought to the bar, and the most ob- 

noxious passages of their essays were picked 

out and arrayed against them. Gradually, as 

the tria! went on, the charges were more and 

more concentrated by the abandonment or 

judicial throwing-aside of such as were least 

tenable, until at last the accused stood before 

the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 





in respect of three portions of their teaching in 
which their adversaries declared them seye- 
rally to be heterodox. By the judgment of 
the Privy Council they were acquitted even 
on these last-reserved points, and declared 
to haye written nothing legally inconsistent 
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with their position or obligations as clergy- 
men of the Church of England. Thus, by 
its direct terms, and still more by the im- 
mense sweep of opinions analogous to those 
put on trial which it legitimizes by impli- 
cation, the ay pone is nationally most 1m- 
portant. The Law of the Land has not, in- 
deed, declared the new theology to be true; 
but, then, it has not declared either the High 
Church theology or the Low Church theo- 
logy to be true. What it has done, so far as 
the matter has been brought before it, is to 
declare that the representatives of all the 
three theologies are equally entitled to be in 
the Church of England, according to its 
articles and standards, and that, however 
they may discuss each other’s opinions, and 
try to convince each other of error, no one of 
the three parties has a right to taunt the 
others with being less truly or legitimately 
in its place in the English Church than 
itself, but all three must get on together as 
they best can, unless the horror of such an 
association should be sufficiently powerful 
to induce any number of those whom the 
recent decision has disappointed to forsake 
the establishment on their own account. 

This is the issue in which the Reviewer 
sees so much cause for national satisfaction. 
He thinks the immediate disappointment and 
anger on the part of those who expected a 
contrary issue quite natural, and he makes 
ample allowance for the various ways in 
which that disappointment and anger has 
been expressed. He takes the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, indeed, mildly to task for 
taking upon himself, in his recent Pas- 
toral, ‘‘to assert that doctrines are neces- 
sarily held by the Church of England 
which, it has been expressly decided by the 
Sovereign and Head of the Church, act- 
ing upon the advice of a Committee of 
Councillors, of whom the Archbishop himself 
was one, are not necessary to be so held.” 
He takes the Archbishop of York more 
severely to task for extemporizing an odd 
and utterly unfounded legal distinction in 
order to justify the clergy for refusing to 
acquiesce in the Privy Council judgment 
and still keeping up the storm. He has also 
some pointed remarks on the conduct of the 
Oxford Declarationists. But, on the whole, 
he expects that the storm will soon lull. The 
following extract will show his anticipa- 
tions in this t :— 

When the Spartan general Brasidas, within 
the besieged city of Amphipolis, looked out on 
the approaching enemy, his keen eye caught 
through the gates the sight of the uncertain de- 
sultory movement of the troops without. “The 
day is ours,” he exclaimed—“ I see the shaking of 
the spears.”” We, too, have seen the “ shaking of 
the spears.” The resistance to the Judgment, 
formidable as it may appear at first sight, is really 
an acquiescence in it. The unsteady vacillating 
motion which has marked the advance of the 
phalanx shows that the alarm and the animosity 
engendered have no deepseat in the convictions of 
the Church and the nation, but will pass away 
when the real merits of the case are more fully 
ype . . » As our great historian describes 
the unconscious benefits of the Peace of Ryswick, 
so we doubt not that, when the immediate pres- 
sure and panic of the moment have passed away, 
every English clergyman, even in the most se- 
cluded parish, or amidst the most arduous pastoral 
work, will find his course easier, and be made 
aware, without knowing the cause, that the atmo- 
sphere has became lighter and the heavens 
brighter. He will find weapons of attack against 
his vy see not so ready at hand as they used 
to be; he will find the means of agreement and 
mutual co-operation increased tenfold. It ma 
be that controversy will still roll on, but it wi 
not be embittered by the taunts of dishonesty and 
unfaithfulness to a Church which has now pro- 
claimed itself able ard willing to bear the shock 
of free inquiry. 

In remarkable contrast to the article in 
the Edinburgh is the nding article in 
the Quarterly. It is entitled ‘ Freethink- 
ing: its History and Tendencies,” and is not 
- —_ a nels rye of 6 ee 

he new in ecology and the present 
position of its reprederitatites in the Church 
of England as an er we ae smear them with 





mud and rouse popular loathing against them 
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at a safe historical distance, under the 
cover of an account of those English free- 
thinkers of a previous age whose names have 
descended to us surrounded with the least 
favourable associations and the greatest 
amount of traditional obloquy. It is written 
in what we should call a petty spirit, and, 
though not without talent, conveys no 
favourable impression either of the writer’s 
generosity or of his calibre as a historian 
and athinker. It opens thus :— 

Toland, Collins, Tindal, Woolston, Morgan, 
Chubb, Annet! What kind of recollection do 
these names call up in the minds of English readers 
of the present day? Are they, to the majority, 
anything more than a bare catalogue of names— 
* Alcandrumque Haliumque Noémonaque Pry- 
tanimque ”—known, perhaps, in a general way as 
Deistical writers, much as the above-mentioned 
Virgilian, or rather Homeric, worthies are known 
as soldiers ; but, in other respects, not much more 
distinguished as regards personality and individual 
character? Yet these were men of mark in their 
day, the Essayists and Reviewers of the last cen- 
tury, attracting nearly as much attention, and 
receiving nearly as many criticisms, as their suc- 
cessors are doing at present. 

These opening sentences give the key to 
the Reviewer’s purpose. He culls such ex- 
tracts as are likeliest to shock the pious and 
unlearned reader from the writings of the 
free-thinkers named ; he gives such accounts 
of the men personally as will convey the 
impression what odious, pragmatic, unre- 
esp fellows they were esteemed by 

eir contemporaries ; he then diverges into a 

isquisition, the relevance of which it is dif- 
ficult to perceive, on Locke, and the con- 
nexion of his metaphysical system with the 
English religious scepticism of the eighteenth 
century ; and, though he does not make any 
express application of his narrative and his 
criticisms to the present state of affairs in the 
English Church, he leaves off at last, having, 
as he thinks, achieved his purpose, and suf- 
ficiently implied his belief that the Essayists 
and Reviewers, and all their living brethren, 
the names of some of whom are now pro- 
nounced with reverence in so many of the 
homes of England, are nothing but the To- 
lands, the Collinses, the Tindals, the Wool- 
stons, the Morgans, the Chubbs, and the 
Annets of our day, destined, as these were, to 
go the way of all vermin. This way of 
writing is easy; but it will not really tell, 
except with those whose suffrages the Re- 
viewer might have had already without writ- 
ing for them at all. What does he mean ? 
Does he mean that, because a set of men 
who were the prominent exponents of certain 
views are now, after a century, forgotten or 
historically inconsiderable—because we do 
not think of them now as the intellectual 
giants of their time—therefore men of the 
aacgen time, bent on propagating what at 
rst sight may seem similar views, may save 
themselves the trouble, for posterity will 
make as little ofthem? Who zs considerable 
after a century? Are the average apologists 
of orthodoxy against the Tolands, the Tindals, 
and the Chubbs better known now in literary 
history than were these uncomfortable 
writers, or so well known? Or, if the con- 
siderableness of a man all in all with pos- 
terity is to be made the test of the amount of 
respect to be paid to his opinions, or to 
opinions that seem like his, what sort of list 
names from among the great Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, or Germans of the eighteenth 
century, we should like to know, would the 
Quarterly Reviewer be able to draw up on 
behalf of his peculiar orthodoxy to oppose to 
the parallel list which we can suppose the 
partisan of a more liberal theology drawing 
up in the other interest? It would be wise 
in writers of the class of the Reviewer not 
to > miybto: this kind of argument. There are 
little and big on both sides; and, if it was 
pragmatical, and, on the whole, smallish 
men, like the Tolands and the Chubbs, that 
did the fighting, and the giants, who had 
made short work with the controversy in 
their minds, stood serene and aloof, and in 
fact were occupied with other considera- 
tions, ” we know very well what they 


though and, if necessary, they might be 





subpenaed and brought into court. What 
the Reviewer mainly means, however, doubt- 
less is a variety of that eternal argument of 
his party—that the opinions which are so 
obnoxious to them are old, and have been 
answered over and over again. A common- 
place this which is always handy as clap- 
trap, and saves a great deal of trouble. But 
is it true? An opinion can then only be 
said to have been answered and disposed of 
when its reappearance in the educated con- 
sciousness of a community is rendered impos- 
sible. Can this be said of those views which 
are the objects of the Quarterly Reviewer’s 
antipathy ? Let facts answer. Even among 
the crudities, the virulently-urged crudities, 
of men so pragmatical and inconsiderable as 
the Tolands and the Chubbs, were there not 
notions that the educated consciousness of 
England has never been able to shake out of 
itself from that day to this, but that have 
survived in spite of a thousand and one 
refutations—ever reappearing, though in 
changed forms, and with nobler and 
wiser accompaniments? Or, should To- 
land, Chubb, & Co. have to be thrown 
overboard neck and crop, and tossed into the 
limbo of all that is unrespectable, what need 
that matter to men like Stanley, and Jowett, 
and Maurice, and other representatives of 
that new theology of the English Church 
which the law of England has declared to be 
as honourably legitimate within the Church 
as the theology of the Bishop of Oxford or 
the Archbishop of York, but against which 
the Quarterly Reviewer wishes, by indirect 
means, to rouse popular detestation. They 
might deny in ¢oto their filiation with those 
free-thinkers of whom the Reviewer declares 
them to be the successors. Many of them 
would. If, as the Reviewer thinks, the 
English free-thinking of the eighteenth cen- 
tury drew its nutriment from the empirical 
metaphysical system of Locke, these modern 
theologians, or the most eminent of them, as 
he ought to know, have derived the nutri- 
ment of their opinions from no such source, 
but from some form or other of that philo- 
sophy, call it Platonism or what you like, 
which is directly and eternally antagonistic 
to Locke’s. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 


Memoirs of Archbishop Whately. 
Fitzpatrick, J.P. (Bentley.) 
Miscellaneous Remains of Archbishop Whately. 
Edited by Miss E.J. Whately. (Longman & 
Co.) 
Selections from the Writings of Dr. Whately. 
(Bentley.) 
‘““T MYSELF,” writes Whately, ‘‘ never 
had, in the strict sense of the word, 
any influence with any one. Whenever I 
have induced any one to think or act in any 
way, it has been by some intelligible process 
—either by his seeing the force of the reasons 
given, or by his thinking that I was to be 
trusted for knowledge or judgment on such 
and such points on which he had good reason 
for trusting me... but I never had any 
strict influence—that is, I have never pro- 
duced any effect which could not be com- 
pletely accounted for. I remember, on a 
very early occasion, the subject having been 
brought before my mind—a subject on which 
I have often reflected at various times since. 
When I was about thirteen the boys at my 
school had a fancy for playing at soldiers— 
hoops being the representatives of horses— 
and performed very beautifully the evolu- 
tions of cavalry. The colonel of the regiment 
was a stupid boy; and Ido not think that 
any one thought him otherwise; but the boys 
obeyed him with readiness. I, who acted as 
major, had to instruct him, in the presence of 
the boys, what to do and what tosay. When 
he had had it beat into his dull brain, he 
repeated the very words they had heard me 
dictate to him, and all went on well; but, if 
either of us was absent, nothing could be 
done. When I was away the boys were, 
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indeed, as ready as ever to obey him ; but he 
was utterly at a loss to give the word of 
command. But, if he was away, none of the 
boys would mind the word of command from 
my mouth; and all fell into confusion.” 
This passage, which is one of the best to be 
found in the common-place book, has peculiar 
interest, because it points clearly to one 
of the most curious features in Whately’s 
career. Boy or man, he never influenced 
any one. At first sight, indeed, this 
assertion, even though coming from his 
own lips, appears at first sight glaringly 
untrue. Few authors have written more and 
have found more readers for their works; 
and it is not too much to assert that every 
person born within the last thirty years who 
has taken an interest in philosophic specula- 
tions or in theological controversies has, at 
one time or another, read, and temporarily 
admired, the Archbishop’s treatises ; whilst, 
even to this day, his Logicis the work which 
introduces every Oxford man to the study of 
philosophy. Still, though widely read, and 
often greatly admired, Whately has not 
influenced his age. Men, unlike in character 
to him and to each other, have formed schools 
and led the age, even if they have led it on a 
wrong track. Newman, Carlyle, Arnold, 
and Mill, each have possessed larger classes 
of followers, over whom, in the strictest sense, 
they exert influence. If Whately ever had 
a following, it had ceased to exist long before 
he died. At his death every one felt the 
sorrow which all enlightened persons experi- 
ence when they know that a world wherein 
ability is scarce has lost one man of note; but 
no one felt that the world had lost a guide. 
This was owing in great measure to the fact 
that Whately, partly by the length of his 
life, and still more by his turn of mind and 
thought, belonged to a past generation. He 
might be described as Paley’s heir-at-law ; 
and it might be added that, with him, the 
family of writers of which Paley was the 
head came to an end. But, though few 
persons who have read Whately with attention 
will dispute the fact that Whately belonged 
to a class of controversialists who had far 
greater influence in the last generation than 
they possess at present, the problem remains 
to be solved what it was in Whately’s 
character which made him—though endowed 
with great activity of mind, and though 
constantly employed in speculations of one 
kind or another—slip, as it were, out of the 
march of the age, and cease either to under- 
stand or to influence the men who had grown 
up whilst he was attempting to instruct the 
world. 

One great source of his popularity will be 
found to be the source of his weakness. His 
mind was capable of grasping isolated points 
in any discussion with singular tenacity, but 
was utterly incapable of seizing any but 
single points. Hence all his arguments have 
that charming neatness and clearness, that 
appearance of simple common-sense which 
the English public admire beyond any other 
quality. They stand, like Macaulay’s sen- 
tences, perfectly clear, perfectly intelligible, 
and absolutely disconnected. Tn this habit 
of mind, which looks at single questions and 
single arguments apart from the general 
system or principle on which they depend, 
Whately fell in with and exaggerated one of 
the most characteristic tendencies of Eng- 
lishmen. In politics and in theology Eng- 
lishmen delight in discussing so-called 
** questions ’’—that is, in leaving out of sight 
general principles, and in devoting their 
whole energy to disputes about special mat- 
ters which, after all, can be satisfactorily 
decided only by a reference to those very 
general principles to which the disputants 
on both sides are loth to refer. One 
set of men, for example, will consume 
their whole lives in agitating the ‘‘ Sabbath 
question ;’’ another in advocating vote by 
ballot. The one class of controversialists 
refuse to see that the Sabbath question must 
after all be decided according to the views 
which ultimately prevail on the nature and 
the authority of the Bible—the other, that 
the ‘‘ ballot question” is but an insignifi- 
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cant point in the long-standing controversy 
between the opponents and admirers of de- 
mocratic progress. Whately was emphati- 
cally a man devoted to “questions.” He 
argued them with great vigour, and hence 
obtained endless small triumphs. He never, 
or scarcely ever, examined the principles on 
which the ultimate solutions depended ; and 
hence he achieved very few permanent 
victories. This defect is seen best by 
examining his treatment of those subjects 
for which his mind was, in many respects, 
well suited. That he could ever have been 
a great theologian or a deep philosophic 
thinker is scarcely conceivable; but it might 
have been expected that he would compose a 
thoroughly good treatise on logic. All 
students know that he has notdone so. His 
Elements of Logic have the great defect that 
they avoid, or leave unexplained, every logical 
difficulty of importance enough to muke logic 
a study worthy of a rational being. On the 
relation of induction to deduction, on the 
true nature of syllogistic reasoning, on the 
existence or non-existence of @ priori truths, 
Whately either says nothing or says nothing 
worth saying; and, when Mill and others 
inted out the true difficulties of the sub- 
ject, and gave, or attempted to give, their 
solutions, Whately showed that he wanted 
either the capacity or the will to learn from 
others, and republished edition after edition 
of his Logic with a sublime neglect of all the 
labours of Mill or Hamilton or Whewell. 

In this case, as in others, there was brought 
into a clear light a further marked defect in 
Whately’s intellectual character. He could 
not teach successfully, because he would not 
learn. He was in one sense the least original, 
in another the most original, of authors. His 
thoughts were little more than the common- 
sense of the generation among whom he had 
been educated put into a clear form. On the 
other hand, his thoughts were his own, in the 
sense that he owed little to the intellectual 
labours of other thinkers. A glance at his 
common-place book affords a curious proof of 
his mind’s stationary character. The extracts 
-of which the book consists were written in 
various years between 1818 and 1862; yet they 
exhibit littlechangeof tone. Whately thought, 
it is true, as vigorously in 1862 as in 1818; 
but, on the other hand, he seems to have 
learned nothing in 1862 which he did not 
know forty years before. 

His failure to influence his age is, therefore, 
not hard to explain. There are two different 
modes by which men may keep more or less 
in sympathy with the feelings and specula- 
tions of the generation which grows up 
around them. Some great and original 
thinkers accomplish this by force of sym- 
pathy and imagination. Persons endowed 
with humbler, yet, perhaps, rarer gifts, occa- 
sionally attain the same end by careful mental 
culture, and by following, step by step, the 
intellectual progress of the age. A candid 
reader of Mill’s works will see that he might 
possibly have by this time stood quite as 
much alone as did Whately at the end of his 
life. He possesses far greater powers than 
did the Archbishop, but he suffered from 
the disadvantage which Whately apparently 
escaped—of being bred in a school marked by 
narrow dogmatism. Yet neither friend nor 
foe can doubt that Mill is, and deserves to 
be, a man of marked influence; and this 
influence is due, at any rate in great part, to 
the fact that he has not been content, like 
Whately, simply to think out his own 
thoughts, but has thoroughly weighed and 
studied the thoughts no less of opponents 
than of friends. Had Whately engaged in a 
controversy with Whewell he would pro- 
bably have been content with fixing his 
adversary on the hornsof anapparent dilemma, 
and might very probably have succeeded in 
leaving on the minds of careless readers the 
impression that the Master of Trinity was a 
puzzle-headed fool. Mill, on the other hand, 
though he does not expose tho fallacies of 
his Ne meen in a few sharp sentences, gains 


van that Whately would never have 
rom the long controversy with 
ring- 


obtained. 
Dr. Whewell, he takes occasion of 





ing into the clearest light all that can be 
said in fayour of the theory which derives 
all our knowledge from experience. Yet, 
if Whately, in a certain sense, exercised 
no permanent influence, and, it may be 
added, did not deserve to exercise it—af he 
meets the theological difficulties of the present 
day with petty arguments and ‘miserable 
dilemmas which would scarcely have floored 
the weakest rationalist of the last century— 
the world of English thinkers nevertheless 
owes him a considerable debt of gratitude. 
He has done for Philosophy somewhat the 
same service that Macaulay has performed for 
History. They have each gained the atten- 
tion of the world to the subjects on which 
they wrote. Many men who can see well 
enough now that Macaulay is not a faultless 
historian would never have cared for history 
if they had not been introduced to it by his 
essays ; and those who can see that Whately 
is not a great philosopher often owe it to 
him that they ever studied philosophy. Lis 
defects themselves fit him for rousing the 
attention of multitudes who would turn 
away at once from any teacher who was less 
clear and less sensible. There are other 
defects besides puzzle-headedness; but, after 
all, at least one-half of mankind are puzzle- 
headed; and it is a great gain when a man 
arises who will beat thoughts of any kind 
into dull brains. 





CAPTAIN SPEKE’S NEW VOLUME. 

What led to the Discovery of the Source of the 
Nile. By John Hanning Speke, Captain H.M. 
Indian Army, author of “Journal of the Dis- 
covery of the Source of the Nile.’ (Blackwood 
and Sons.) 


bage teen SPEKE intends, in this volume, 

to place before the public a narration of 
two separate African expeditions which he 
made between the years 1854 and 1858, with 
an explanation of the circumstances which 
induced him eventually to undertake his final 
journey of exploration to the Victoria N’yanza 
in 1860. 

The author was as yet but a subaltern 
officer serving in the Indian army when, in 
1849, he first conceived the idea of exploring 
Central Equatorial Africa, of striking the 
Nile at its head, and then sailing down that 
river to Egypt. This plan suggested itself, 
he tells us, not so anh for its geographical 
interest, as with a view to add specimens of 
the unknown fauna of those regions to the 
museum in his father’s house, the nucleus of 
which he had already formed from the rich 
resources of India during his hunting expe- 
ditions in the Himalaya Mountains and 
Tibet. When, therefore, in September 1854, 
the tenth year of his service in India was 
completed, and he had his three years of 
furlough to dispose. of, he lost no.time in 
arranging to carry out his favourite design. 
His first move was to Aden, where he visited 
Colonel Outram, to whose memory, in re- 
cognition of the kindness and advice he 
received from him upon that occasion, the 
present volume is dedicated. From Aden he 
started on his first. expedition, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Burton, and in the 
service of the Indian government, for 
the purpose of investigating the Somali 
country. 

This region of Africa Captain Speke de- 
scribes as an elbow of land lying between the 
Equator and the ilth degree of north lati- 
tude, which, from its peculiar form, might 
well be designated the Eastern Horn of 
Africa, and is separated from the neighbouring 
shores of Asia by the Gulf of Aden. The 
town of Aden itself, situated on the opposite 
shore of the gulf as it narrows towards the 
Red Sea, exactly faces the Somali country. 
It was at a little village on the Somali coast, 
called Kurrum, that, Captain Speke tells us, 
he first heard from the natives of the exist- 
ence of the N’yanza lake. From that time 
he was constantly making inquiries con- 
cerning it among the natives and Arab mer- 
chants, and became more and more fascinated 
with the subject as the evidence he obtained 
and his own observations and deductions 
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appeared to corroborate his favourite specu- 
lation concerning its connexion with the 
river Nile. ; 

This Somali expedition ended most disas- 
trously for the author and his — 
and, with ‘‘eleven artificial holes in his body 
(received in a terrible encounter with some 
of the natives), and a loss of £510 which he 
never recovered,” he returned to England in 
June 1855. 

The Crimean war was then at its height; 
and Captain Speke had scarcely rested from 
his African labours when he went to join the 
army in the East. While there, and seeing 
no chance of ever revisiting Africa, he re- 
solved (still intent on stocking the paternal 
museum) to try his hand in collecting the 
fauna of the regions of the Caucasian Moun- 
tains. These projects, naturally enough, 
led to a correspondence with the Geographi- 
cal Society, and to his eventually relinquish- 
ing the Caucasian plan in favour of a new 
African expedition under the Society’s aus- 
pices. And so, at the close of the year 1856, 
our braye-hearted young traveller found 
himself once more on African soil, and, as in 
the former instance, under command of Cap- 
tain Burton. 

Upon the occasion of Captain Speke’s 
visiting the rooms of the Geographical So- 
ciety, immediately previous to this expedition, 
he had observed, hanging on the walls, a 
map of that section of interior Africa which 
extends sixteen degrees inland from Zanzi- 
bar and to the fourteenth degree of south 
latitude from the Equator. In the midst of 
this section-map, and occupying about half 
its area, there figured a huge lake, supposed 
to cover a space of some 800 miles long by 
300 broad. This chart, the imperfect details 
of which were chiefly the result of such con- 
fused information as the Zanzibar mission- 
aries could obtain during their sojourn among 
the natives on the coast, may be said to have 
represented the nearest approach to a definite 
de gle wer notion that the world by that time 

ad arrived at concerning the lake-regions 
of Central Africa. It was the object of the 
expedition now in hand to cut right through 
the continent of Africa, from Zanzibar on the 
east coast to the lake-region inthe centre ; 
and so, by means of personal investigation, 
to solve the problem pictured upon that 
same section-map of the Geographical So- 
ciety, whose startling query suspended upon 
the walls of a modern lecture-room appeared 
as dark to read aright as was of old the magic 
writing on the walls of the Babylonian 
palace. 

The line of march from Zanzibar on the 
south-east coast to the great inland lake 
Tanganyika measures some 600 miles, in a 
direction almost due west. About two-thirds 
of their march thither brought the travellers 
to Kazé, an Arab trading-dépét in the centre 
of the Unyamuezi, or Land of the Moon, 
and situated about 200 miles south of the 
Lake N’yanza. At this point Captain Speke 
was anxious to proceed northwards to the 
N’yanza, in preference to continuing their 
westward route to the Tanganyika. But 
this suggestion being, he tells us, set aside, 
the travelling party arrived in due time at 
Ujiji, the district on the shores of the Tan- 
ganyika which the Arab traders chiefly 
frequent. It was nearly a year now since 
the Englishmen had enjoyed their last 
glimpse of civilized life at Zanzibar; and, 

uring this time, they had toiled through 
miles of savage life, and become emaciated 
and weakened by great privations of food 
and rest. Their approach to the enchantingly 
beautiful lake was across the eastern horn of 
a large crescent-shaped mass of mountains 
overhanging the northern half of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and which Captain Speke regards 
as the true Mountains of the Moon—those 
mountains which the ancients pictured from 
time immemorial as ranged in snowy splen- 
dour along the very brink of the known 
world, and shutting out the darkness beyond. 

We will Ton Captain Speke’s own de- 
scription of the Tanganyika :— 

The Tanganyika lake, lying between 3° and 8° 
south latitude, and in 29° east longitude, has a 
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length of three hundred miles, and is from thirty 
to forty broad in its centre. The surface-level, as 
I ascertained by the temperature of boiling water, 
is only eighteen hundred feet, and it appears quite 
sunk into the lap of these mountains. Its waters 


- gre very sweet, and abound with delicious fish in 


great variety. The fertility of the northern end 
of the lake surpassed anything we had hitherto 
seen; but this was not surprising when duly con- 
sidered. The hills, instead of being, as on the 
great plateau we had recently left, outcrops of 
ite, were composed of argillaceous sandstone. 
ins there lasted all the year round, and the 
temperature was very considerable. In conse- 
quence of this the sides of the lake are thickly 
inhabited by numerous tribes of the true negro 
breed, amongst which the most conspicuous are 
the Wabembé cannibals, into whose territory no 
Arabs durst ever venture. Bombay, my inter- 
preter, describes them as being very dreadful 
creatures, who are “always looking out for some 
of our sort.” The port we finally arrived at is 
called Kawélé, a small village in the Ujiji district. 
Here we landed all our property, and took up our 
abode in a deserted house, which had been left to 
decay by some Arab merchants. 


The following is taken from the account of 
a cruising expedition on the lake:— 

Again we start, and, after crossing a similar 
small bay, continue along a low shelving shore, 
densely wooded to the water’s edge, until the 

arazi river’s mouth is gained. This river is 
the largest on the eastern shore of the lake, and 
was previously crossed by the caravan on its way 
from Kazé, in small bark canoes, much rougher, 
but constructed something similarly to those of 
the Americans. Each of these canoes contains 
one man and his load, besides the owner, who 
lives near the ferry, and poles the vessél across. 
Still to the eastward we have the same tree-clad 
hilly view, beautiful in itself, but very tiresome in 
its constant sameness. After a stretch, and half 
an hour’s pipes and breathing, we start afresh, 
and cross the bay into which the river debouches. 
Here tall aquatic reeds diversify the surface, and 
are well tenanted by the crocodile and hippopo- 
tami, the latter of which keep staring, grunting, 
and snorting, as though much vexed at our intru- 
sion on their former peace and privacy. We now 
hug the shore, and continue on in the dark of 
night till Mgiti Khambi, a beautiful little har- 
bour bending back away amongst the hills, and 
out of sight of the lake, is reached at 11 p.m. 
Could but a little civilized art, as whitewashed 
houses, well-trained gardens, and the like, vary 
these evergreen hills and trees, and diversify the 
unceasing monotony of hill and dale, and dale and 
hill—of green trees, green grass—green grass, 
green trees, so wearisome in their luxuriance— 
what a paradise of beauty would this place pre- 
sent! The deep blue waters of the lake, in con- 
trast with the vegetation and large brown rocks, 
form everywhere an object of intense attraction ; 
but the appetite soon wearies of such profusion, 
without the contrast of more sober tints, or the 
variety incidental to a populous and inhabited 
coun There are said to be some few scattered 
villages concealed in these dense jungles, extend- 
ing away in the background; but how the shores 
should be so desolate strikes one with much sur- 
price. The naturally excessive growth of all 
vegetable life is sufficient proof of the soil’s capa- 
bilities. Unless in former times this beautiful 
country has been harassed by neighbouring 
tribes, and despoiled of its men and cattle 
to satisfy the spoilers and be sold to distant 
markets, its present state appears quite incompre- 
hensible. In hazarding this conjecture it might 
be thought that I am taking an extreme view of 
the case; but, when we see everywhere in Africa 
what one slave-hunt or cattle-lifting y can 
effect, it is not unreasonable to i e that this 
was most probably the cause of anh utter deso- 
lation here. These war-parties lay waste the 
tracks they visit for endless time. Indeed, 
until slavery is suppressed in Africa, we may 
expect to find such places in a similarly melan- 
choly state. 


Arriving once more, on their return home- 
wards, at Kazé—the Arab trading - dépét 
south of the N’yanza—Captain Speke prevailed 
upon Captain Burton to allow him to proceed 

lone in the direction of that lake, with the 
view to ascertain whether or not the mighty 
stream of the Nile emanated from its waters. 
Six weeks were all the time Captain Speke 


had ond this pA es expedition. After that 
time it was antici t the route between 
Kazé and the N Cane would be unsafe, the 


whole country being, as is usually the case, 
in a state of civil war. The account of this 
rapid march of some 200 miles forms, however, 
the most interesting portion of the volume 
before us. 

Day by day the author, with his suite of 
dusky attendants, thread the tropical splen- 
dours of this Land of the Moon. Through 
forest and desert, over fruitful plains and 
wooded valleys, passing, on their way, cara- 
yans laden with ivory and slowly journeying 
towards the coast; now resting at night in 
negro villages, where the natives dance and 
sing in honour of the ‘‘ wise or white man ;” 
now eluding the over-polite curiosity of 
antiquated Cleopatras, dirtily garbed, or 
awakening, for the first time since creation, 
the echo of the sportsman’s gun among the 
hills and valleys of Central Africa: so on- 
ward, through a varying and interesting 
country, crowded with villages and highly 
cultivated, the little cavalcade progresses 
with all possible speed. From among the 
notes the author jotted down from day to day 
we select the following :— 


At 6 a.m. we crawled through the opening in 
the palisading which forms the entrances of these 
villages, and at once perceived a tall, narrow 
pillar of granite, higher than Pompey’s at Alex- 
andria or Nelson’s Monument in Charing Cross, 
towering above us, and having sundry huge 
boulders of the same composition standing around 
its base, much in the same peculiar way as we see 
at Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain. This scene 
strikes one with wonderment at the oddities of 
nature, and taxes one’s faculties to imagine how 
on earth the stones ever became tilted up in this 
extraordinary position ; but, farther on, about five 
miles distant, we encountered another, and even 
higher pillar, that quite overtopped the trees and 
everything about it. This and the former one 
served as good station-marks for the journey, the 
latter being visible at eight miles distance. 


Further on we come to a desert respecting 
which Captain Speke tells us— 


The sandstone in this region is highly impreg- 
naied with iron, and smelters do a good business ; 
indeed, the iron for nearly all the tools and cutlery 
that are used in this division of Eastern Africa is 
found and manufactured here. It is the Brum- 
magem of the land, and has not only rich, but 
very extensive iron-fields, stretching many miles 
north, east, and west. I brought some specimens 
away. 


At length, early one August morning, the 
motley caravan of black porters, donkeys, 
cattle, &c., arrived at the summit of a 
genily - ascending hill, beneath which, on 
the other side, they beheld, with infinite 
rejoicing, the pale blue expanse of the 
N’yanza waters. Unluckily Captain Speke 
had neither the time nor the means to 
complete his design of going round the 
lake; so, after investigating the matter 
of its connexion with the Nile as thoroughly 
as he could from his post of observation at 
the south of the lake, inquiring among the 
resident natives, and so forth, he reluctantly 
turned again towards Kazé, with the deter- 
mination to do everything in his power to 
revisit the lake, and to complete his half- 
finished task. 

From the time the Somali native at 
Kurrum had told him of the great inland 
lake, said to be navigated by white men, till 
the day when he left it ‘‘as tantalized as the 
unhappy Tantalus must have been when 
unsuccessful in his bobbings for cherries in 
the cherry-orchard, and gs much grieved as 
any mother would be at losing her first- 
born,” everything had combined to rivet the 
conviction Captain Speke had then formed 
that here the true source of the Nile was to 
be hit upon—here only the secrets of that 
ancient stream should be disclosed. If 
neither the first nor the second expedition to 
the N’yanza has proved sufficient to set the 
matter entirely beyond the tumult of con- 
troversy, there can be but one verdict in 
favour of the important insight we have 

ained by their means into regions known 

therto only by report and conjecture, and 
of the prafive Know aige we have arrived at, 
through Captain Speke’s unwearied exertions, 
chneeiins the rainy system of the African 
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continent. Among works'of travel Captain 
Speke’s latest volume may rank with the most 
notable. Throughout there is a strong grasp 
of the geographical situations, anda simplicity 
and honesty in the narration of events and in 
the descriptions of details which render the 
reading of the book fresh and pleasurable ; 
while we are charmed all along, as much as 
ever we were, with the indomitable energy 
and recklessness of hardship which are among 
the author’s most admirable characteristics, 








“MAURICE DERING.” 


Maurice Dering. By the Author of “ Guy Living- 
stone.” (Tinsley Brothers.) 

ARTRIDGE is a dainty dish, “fit to set 

before a king ;” but yet we all know 
that ‘‘ toujours perdrix” has become a by- 
word for nausea caused by satiety.. The 
author of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone,” versed as he 
is in modern French literature, has probably 
read the story of the man who laid a wager that 
nobody could eat a pigeon a day for a hundred 
days, and must recollect how competitor 
after competitor broke down in utter weari- 
ness. It would be well, we think, if he took 
to heart the moral of this apologue. ‘‘ Guy 
Livingstone”’ always appeared to us a per- 
fect model of the gamy order of literature. 
It was high with a flavour of cayenne, with a 
soupcon possibly of being too high; but still 
it was good in its way, just as caviar and 
olives and absinthe are good also. Our 
objection is not to the dish itself, but to the 
fact that its composer never treats us 
to anything else. Each of the succes- 
sive series of which ‘‘Guy Livingstone” 
was the first is a réchauffé of its prede- 
cessor. The cool captain, the hero of 
‘* Barren Honour,” whose name, we regret to 
say, we have forgotten, and Maurice Dering 
are all cast in the same mould with their 
prototype. They sin the same sins, talk the 
same talk, perform the same feats in horse- 
manship, shoot the same shots, and seduce, 
or fail to seduce, the same women. More- 
over, the range of their intellectual reading 
seems never to have progressed or extended. 
The Idylis of the King, the Odes of Horace, 
and the Gerusalemme Liberata are all 
choice treasure-mines of appropriate quota- 
tions; but still we cannot help thinking 
that we have really heard enough of Mer- 
lin and Lalage and Armida and the 
rest. When we read ‘‘ There is more music 
in your song, O white robed sirens, than in the 
monotone of ‘Quare fremuerunt gentes?’” 
we know what is coming, and skip on to 
AHOTAE PACD. You are welcome acquaint- 
ances, Messieurs et Mesdames of the classic 
monde, or ‘‘demi-monde;’’ but we have 
known you ever since we were taught Latin 
in our boyhood, and we really think 
you call upon us in these pages rather too 
often. 

There are people, however, whose appetite 
for spiced game-pie is stronger than our own ; 
and we see no reason to doubt that ‘‘ Maurice 
Dering” will be to their liking. It is the 
old, old story over again. Maurice, we need 
hardly say, is a man of strong passions, 
a matchless horseman, a crack shot, and 
a lady-killer. He begins by falling in 
love with the betrothed of his dearest friend 
Philip Gascoigne, but, by grim self-command, 
conquers his passion, after saving his lady- 
love's life by a neck-and-neck race against 
death, and goes to India. Meanwhile he has 
won the affections, without wishing or know- 
ing it, of the betrothed of another friend, 
Geoffrey Luttrell. Everybody, by-the-way, 
in these novels rejoices in a name such as a 
boarding-school conclave would pick out for 
their heroes. Maurice, while in India, killsa 
tiger in hand-to-hand contest, gets wounded, 
and is nursed and bewitched by a Miss Alice 
Leslie, to whom he pledges his faith, and 
whom he is to marry after a couple of years’ 
furlough in ay On his return home 
he finds that 8. Gascoigne, abetted and 
tempted by Mrs. Luttrell, is. about to elo 
with a broken-down blackleg of good only 
Gerald Annesleigh. ‘lo save his friend, 





Dering deliberately murders the would-be 
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seducer in a duel. He soon learns that his 
betrothed has been murdered, and possibly 
maltreated, at the outbreak of the Mutiny, 
and goes back with the calm and Christian 
resolution of killing every native he can get 
within his clutches—a resolution which he 
amply redeems. ‘This is the rough outline 
of the story—not to mention two episodes of 
incomplete embezzlement and inchoate adul- 
tery which have very little to do directly with 
the progress of events. 

Now we quite admit that there are great 
merits in ‘‘ Maurice Dering,” as there are in 
every one of its predecessors. In the first 
place, we could pardon much to any one who 
writes such clear, good English as the author 
of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone.” Moreover, he writes 
like a gentleman, and, what is more still, like 
aman; and, in these days of namby-pamby 
school-girl literature, we feel grateful to any 
one who speaks out the truth, however 
hesitatingly. Our complaint is that all these 
novels are either too outspoken or not out- 
spoken enough. There is a great deal to be 
said against that French literature of passion 
of which George Sand is perhaps the highest 
and Xavier de Montepin the lowest geome 
ment; but, at any rate, there is this to be 
urged in its favour, that it never shrinks from 
carrying out its principles to their logical 
consequences. ‘‘ Madame Bovary”’ may be 
an immoral book; but, at any rate, the doc- 
tor’s wife in that remarkable story yields to 
the temptation she dallies with, and suffers 
the punishment of sin. In the English 
adaptation of that novel, which is now pub- 
lishing in a popular magazine, the reader is 
continually given to understand that the 
doctor’s wife never carried her liaison beyond 
the Platonic point. A like rule prevails in 
the Livingstonian order of morals. All the 
‘‘menus plaisirs”’ of illicit love are permis- 
sible to heroines; but, in order to render them- 
selves presentable in circulating - library 
circles, they must never break the letter of 
the seventh commandment. Georgie Gas- 
coigne, née Verschoyle, carries on her flirtation 
with Gerald Annesleigh to the extent of giv- 
ing him clandestine interviews alone at night, 
where everything is conducted at once with 
the wildest passion in word and thought and 
the strictest propriety in gesture. Jda 
Luttrell, née Carew, who deliberately plots 
the ruin of her friend and cousin, with the 
hope that her degradation may place a barrier 
between her and the man whom she (Ida) 
loves with a guilty passion, is yet, we are 
told, chaste and pure as far as any overt act 
is concerned. The confession may evince on 
our part some deficiency in moral perception, 
but we plead guilty to a belief that a lady 
who endeavours to lead another woman 
astray, with the sole object of gratifying 
her own unlawful passions, is not ren- 
dered eligible for decent society by 
the accident that her desires do not hap- 
pen to be gratified. We must own also 
that we question the taste of the author’s 

erpetual references to his own experiences. 

here is no particular merit—we are afraid 
there is no particular singularity—in the fact 
of having led a ‘‘vie accidentée;’’ and we 
have very little sympathy with the half- 
covered hints that pervade all these pages, 
implying that, if the author liked, he could 
tell a tale about his own life which would 
astonish the nervesof his lady-readers. Some- 
how or other, in reading the confessions of 
Guy Livingstone and his colleagues, we are 
always reminded of a young gentleman of 
our acquaintance who used to sleep at a 
hotel from time to time in order to impress 
the landlady of his lodgings with the con- 
viction that he was a wild young fellow, 
leading a deyil of a life. 

However, the authorof ‘‘ Guy Livingstone” 
knows his public, and is too clever not to see 
the weakness of which he takes advantage. 
We have often fancied there is a vein of covert 
satire in his avowed adhesion to the cause of 
muscular Christianity. If anything could 
point out the untenability of this doctrine, 
it is the evidence of such books as ‘‘ Maurice 
Dering.” The worship of sheer brute foree—of 
mere power of muscle—is carried to its legiti- 
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mate results; and we see exactly what Mr. 
Kingsley’s heroes would be if they were 
living men without the refinement given to 
them by the genius of their Creator. Maurice, 


| for instance, thrashes an insolent stable- 


keeper to within an inch of his life. We are 
told that the victim 

struggled—almost silently at first, for the dogged 
devil within him was not easily cowed—but he 
had no more chance of getting loose than if he 
had been lashed to the triangles; then curses, 
mingled with uncouth prayers for mercy, gushed 
out with the foam from his working lips; and 
then all words were merged in hoarse howls of 
rage and pain. 

Now this is all very well, because the gallant 
captain happened to be a better bruiser than 
the groom; but, if the contrary had been 
the case, we are given to understand he 
would not have tackled his opponent. We 
do not say that he was wrong, but we do say 
that Maurice Dering exhibited no more 
courage in this pugilistic encounter than the 
Prussians exhibited when they fired at the 
Danes from a distance where they were out 
of range of the Danish batteries. 

But, indeed, we could pardon all this if 
the author had not thought fit to bring up 
again the ghastly story of the Indian Mutiny. 
There are few Seadlehsean, we trust, who 
can recall, without a pang of shame anda 
dread of retribution, the heathenish desire 
for vengeance which passed over this Christian 
country when the news reached England of 
the Sepoy rebellion. At the time, as we believe 
and trust, there were good excuses to be made 
for us. We were maddened with exaggerated 
rumours; our blood was excited by the 
fictions of heated brains; we were terrified, 
and therefore we were cruel. But, now that 
our blood has cooled down—now that we 
know how little foundation there was for 
our worst alarm—now that we have reason to 
believe that the stories of mutilation and 
torture which then maddened us were 
probably unfounded—we would fain forget 
that our troops committed acts of horror as 
bad as those attributed to the rebels, and 
that the opinion of civilized England endorsed 
deeds worthy almost to be counted with 
those of Nana Sahib. Our complaint 
is that the author of ‘Maurice Dering” 
has thought fit to rake up this dark past, 
and to make his hero the chief actor in that 
ghastly tragedy. It is true that he mildly 
censures the enormity of our vengeance, and 
introduces a few appropriate platitudes in 
the mouth of a clergyman, who tries to warn 
Dering not to act ‘‘ like a wild beast that has 
lost its young.” But yet, our sympathy is 
intended to bo with the hero; and we are 
asked to believe that there is something— 
wrong, perhaps, but still heroic—in a battue 
of human beings under circumstances of 
cruelty so gross as to be hardly credible if 
stern experience had not taught us that ‘such 
things are.” This is the confession of faith 
put forward by the hero of the work before 
us :— 

“T quite understand you,” Maurice said, in a 
slow, suppressed voice. “You think I ought to 
temper justice with mercy, and show discrimina- 
tion in punishment, and be generous in victory, 
and—all the rest of it. My dear good Geoffrey! 
don’t you see you are speaking, after your own 
light, toa blinded man? Once more, I do not 
deny the Almighty’s right to deal with his crea- 
tures after his pleasure—to save or to destroy. 
He may make me powerless at any instant to harm 
a worm. I know that. But I know something 
else, too. If one mutineer, who could have been 
within a hundred miles of Darrah on that accursed 
day, when once fairly within my arm’s length or 
in my power, takes his life away with him, why— 
your theology is‘all astray ; for the age of miracles 
is not past.” 
Maurice Dering is better than his word; 
and, after describing how he kills two 
hundred men in cold blood, we are informed 
gravely that ‘‘we shall augur ill for his 
future.” We should augur ill also for the 
future of England if we believed that the 
half-exulting tone in which the episode of 
the Mutiny is written of in these pages was 
a fair representation of English none, 

. dD. 
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SWISS TOURS AND TOURISTS. 

Expeditions on the Glaciers, including an Ascent 
of Mont Blane, Monte Rosa, Col du Géant, and 
Mont Buét. By a Private of the 38th Artists’, 
and Member of the Alpine Club. (Dalton and 
Lucy.) 

The Central Alps, including the Bernese Ober- 
land, and all Switzerland excepting the Neigh- 
bourhood of the Monte Rosa and the Great St. 
Bernard, with Lombardy and the adjoining 
portion of the Tyrol. By John Ball, M.R.LA., 
F.L.S., &c., late President of the Alpine Club. 
(Longman & Co.) , 

| te fully a century or more Switzerland 

has been a favourite tour of well-born, 

well-educated, and wealthy Englishmen. In 
the reign of George II. the great commoner 
and orator of a subsequent day, Mr. Pitt the 
elder, visited Switzerland, a country in which 
he had been preceded by Chesterfield, Mur- 
ray (afterwards Earl of Mansfield), Pulteney 
(afterwards Earl of Bath), and other burning 
and shining lights of the senate, the bar, 
and the universities. So early as 1771, if 
we remember rightly, Mr. Windham, then a 
student of University College, Oxford, dis- 
tinguished himself by an Alpine ascent ; and 
Lord Herbert, the Pennants, Mr. Portman of 
Bryanstone, and the late Samuel Whitbread, 
accompanied by his tutor, Archdeacon Coxe, 
all visited Helvetia between 1780 and 1787. 
Charles Fox had toured the country long 
before his younger friend Samuel Whitbread, 
and was as bold and as venturesome as he 
exhibited himself long afterwards in jumping 
into the Devil’s Punch-bowl for a swim at 
the Lakes of Killarney. 

The good old practice of climbing precipices 
and scaling mountains, healthful and invigo- 
rating, is still continued by the rising gene- 
ration, and, thanks to rail and steam, has 
now extended from the select upper ten 
thousand to fifty-fold the number of the 
middle classes. Now Switzerland can be 
reached in less than forty-eight hours. 
The Bernese Oberland, the Jungfrau, Mont 
Blanc, Monte Rosa, the Col du Géant, the 
Falls of the Rhine, Interlaken, Lausanne, 
Berne, and Geneva may be visited within 
ten days, by an economical person, for an 
expense of fifteen or twenty pounds; whereas, 
little more than thirty years ago, in the 
cheapest form, it cost a travelling English- 
man of the most moderate means and careful 
expenditure twenty guineas to reach Geneva, 
and sixteen days were consumed in the 
journey. These twenty guineas did not, 
however, comprise breakfasts nor the period 
spent in Paris ; and these two items added an 
additional five pounds to the cost: so that, 
to get to Geneva in 1830, by Delavands or 
Dejeans, carriages carrying six persons, cost 
really twenty-five guineas to each traveller. 
Travelling thither by malle-poste then cost 
fully double the money; while travelling 
en poste in a private carriage, rarely occu- 
pying less than eight or nine y could not be 
effected, comprising hotel expenses, for much 
under £120. How grateful, then, should 
this generation be that they one and all can 
get over the whole of Switzerland in less 
than double the time it took their fathers to 
get en poste to Geneva, and at one fourth of 
the cost, including even the expenses and 

rovisions of guides for ascending Mont 
3lanc. Weare not, therefore, surprised that, 
from the Ist of May till the end of September, 

Switzerland is overrun with English; for, 

even in the days when George IV. was king, 

and when travelling was most costly, Geneva, 

Lausanne, Vevey, Berne, Interlaken, Grin- 

delwald, and Meyringen swarmed with the 

élite of our upper classes. The truth is that 

Switzerland had at all times charms for Eng- 

lishmen. The country is wild, picturesque, 

and romantic; the people are Sea, happy, 
and laborious; they are brave, thoughtful, 
and sedate; they are lovers of liberty, and 
cultivate arts, manufactures, and agricul- 
ture with a success proportioned to their zeal 
and industry. The towering and majestic 
rocks, the peaceful valleys, the rich and 
fertile country—rendered fertile by the hand 
of man—commend themselves to all classes 
of Englishmen. But, irrespective of these 
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considerations, sohing has a more exhila- 
rating influence on the jaded senator or 
overtasked professional man than travelling 
on foot or on horseback in a mountainous 
country. In sucha land, simple, wholesome 
fare is relished ; for pure air, constant exer- 
cise, and endless change of scene improve 
the spirits and appetite, and give a tone 
and benignant influence to the mind sought 
in yain in the ‘‘ crowded solitudes”’ of large 
cities. Weare not therefore surprised that 
the members of the Alpine Club continue to 
publish volume after volume in addition to 
the works of Professor Forbes and Tyndall 
and the sketches of Wells and Hudson and 
Kennedy. Here, in the first place, are the 
expeditions on the glaciers of a member 
of the Alpine Club, a private of the 38th 
Artists’ Rifle Volunteers, who dedicates his 
readable volume to the officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and privates of the regi- 
ment in whose ranks he has spent for years so 
many happy hours. The cost of provisions 
for ascending Mont Blanc, as charged by the 
H6tel Royal at Chamounix, the Private tells 
us, amounts to 155 fr., and from the Hotel 
Riffel at Zermatt to 40fr. For Mont Blanc 
the Private of the 38th Rifles recommends 
J. M. Couttet as principal guide, who suggests 
that it is easier to make the ascent on a 
cup of tea than ona full meal. When our 
Private got to the Grand Plateau he was seized 
with a difficulty in drawing his breath, 
which kept on increasing as he advanced. 
Thus oppressed, he appealed to Couttet whe- 
ther he could reach the summit. The guide 
steadfastly fixed his eyes on him for a mo- 
ment, and, as if reading his heart, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Oh, sir, you'll reach the summit ;” 
and he accordingly did reach it. Had he not 
seasoned himself 4 duty as a volunteer the 
result might have been otherwise. Verb. sat 
sap. The rifleman’s account of the ascent of 
the sonra e of the Col du Géant, the ascent 
of Monte Rosa, and the ascent of Mont Buét 
are exceedingly interesting and well worthy 
of perusal. 

Mr. John Ball, M.R.I.A. and F.L.S., the 
author of the volume we have placed second, 
is well known as a man of letters, an admi- 
nistrator, and a politician. He is the son of 
Mr. Justice Ball, an eminent judge of the Irish 
Common Pleas, and, after having graduated 
at Cambridge, was admitted a barrister, but 
never practised. After serving as a Uom- 
missioner of Poor Laws for some years, he 
was elected M.P. for Carlow and soon after- 
wards appointed Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. Not being re-elected to the 

resent Parliament, he has since devoted 

imself to literature ; and the result has been 
several essays on mathematics and natural 
history, and two volumes on the Alps. The 

resent volume includes the Bernese Ober- 

nd, and indeed all Switzerland, excepting 
the neighbourhood of Monte Rosa oo the 
Great St. Bernard. Thestyleisplain, clear, and 
succinct, without ornament or redundancy, 
quite suitable to a Guide-book. Mr. Ball 
gives his authorities, which are all modern, 
and a number of skeleton tours, which the 
reader may make or avoid, varying according 
to the measure of his leisure or his £. s. d. 
At this season of the year the following 
observations on the French railways are all- 
important :— 

The arrangements on the French railways are 
ill adapted to the convenience of travellers going 
to Switzerland. Until the Neuchatel line shall 
have been made more available for the general 
convenience of tourists, the most eligible route for 
those bound from Paris to Berne is by the trains 
of the Chemin de Fer de l’Est, going direct from 
Paris to Mulhouse by Troyes and Belfort. From 
Mulhouse the traveller proceeds to Basle by the 
Strasbourg and Basle line, belonging to the same 
company. There are but two direct trains daily 
from Paris to Basle. The morning train, carrying 
first and second class pass , starts at 7.20 a.m. 
and arrives at 7.55 p.m; the second, a so-called 
express train, carrying first-class passengers 
only, is still more sluggish—the traveller leavin 
Paris at 7.55 P.M. does not reach Basle unti 
8.40 a.m. The trains from Basle are a trifle less 
ao the exprese reaching Paris in 12 hre. and 


‘ 





Railway-travelling is not always satisfac- 
tory to the timid or to the invalid. Here are 
some observations on this head :— 

Those who prefer to travel at leisure through a 
fine country to the rapid but unsatisfactory process 
of railway transport may reach Berne from Basle 
by the Val Moutiers, or Miinster Thal, and Bienne. 
Three or four days may be agreeably employed in 
this way. The distance from Basle to Bienne is 
57 m.—Thence to Berne, 48 m. by railway ; 20 m. 
by road. At St. Jacob, close to Basle, a Gothic 
cross commemorates the never-to-be-forgotten 
battle fought in 1444 by 1500 Swiss against 30,000 
French troops. At the close of the day 1458 
Swiss lay dead or mortally wounded on the field, 
having slain three times their own number—some 
accounts say 8000—of the enemy. A few miles 
farther another battle-field, near the village of 
Dornach, recalls a victory of the Swiss over the 
Austrians. 

The Swiss Central Railway is thus de- 
scribed :— 

The Swiss Central Railway has a trunk line from 
Basle to Olten, and three main branches leading 
thence to Berne, Lucerne, and Zurich, the three 
chief towns of the Confederation. The line to 
Olten starts from the station at Basle, which forms 
the terminus of the Alsace railway, and travellers 
pressed for time, who do not wish to enter the 
city, will find a pretty good restaurant at the 
station. They should bear in mind that Swiss 
railways are regulated by Berne time, 26 min. in 
advance of Paris time kept on the French lines. 


It is the opinion of Mr. Ball that, for 
travellers to whom a day is not important, 
the most agreeable way is the Rhine. His 
observations run thus :— 

For travellers to whom a single day is not an 
important object, the most agreeable way from 
England to Switzerland is undoubtedly that by 
Belgium and the Rhine. In addition to the 
objects of interest on the road, there is the 
advantage of travelling a part of the way without 
fatigue or annoyance by the Rhine steamer, 
instead of the heat, dust, and racket of a railway 


journey. It is a further consideration that 


travellers by French railways who do not choose 
to incur the great delay and inconvenience of 
travelling by the ordinary slow trains are forced 
to pay first-class fare, even for servants, in the 
express trains. In this way travelling with a 
numerous family becomes much more expensive in 
France than in Germany. On the other hand, it 
is an inconvenience that the line of railway con- 
necting Cologne and Basle is in the hands of 
several different companies, whose arrangements 
are often intended for other objects than the public 
convenience. It would appear, for instance, that 
the time-tables of the Bingen, Mayence, and 
Worms line have been altered so as to prevent 
travellers from availing themselves of the steamers 
to Mayence, and then continuing their journey to 
Ludwigshafen by ratlway. ‘Travellers should not 
fail to obtain the latest intelligence as to the 
railway time-tables, and arrange their plans 
accordingly. 

The work is compact and well printed, and 
is furnished with useful maps. K. 


TEN DAYS IN A FRENCH PARSONAGE. 


Ten Days in a French Parsonage. By George 
Musgrave. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


A DETERMINATION to be amusing at 
any cost, a natural desire of repro- 
ducing for the benefit of Protestants at 
home the arguments which appear to have 
fallen somewhat flatly on Roman Catholics 
abroad, and an exaggerated conviction of 
the “ stupendous results” to the ‘‘ destinies 
of the universe ” of the capture of Louis XVI. 
at Varennes have all done their part in 
swelling Mr. Musgrave’s book from one 
small and not uninteresting volume into 
two of medium size and very moderate attrac- 
tions. A whole chapter is rather too much 
to give to an amplification of the statement 
that London is empty in August; nor does 
it materially help us to realize this profound 
truth to be told—‘“‘the drive by the Serpen- 
tine becomes a desert; the glory of Rotten 
Row is ‘Ichabod.’” A preservative against 
sea-sickness being still among the things 
nat are not, ea smallest ny a Se to 
its discovery ought, perhaps, to be thank- 
fully accepted; and therefore we will not 
quarrel with the empirical prescriptions of 
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‘‘ five grains of calomel six-and-thirty hours 
revious to embarkation,” and a ‘long 
reath three times in a minute” during 

the voyage. But we may reasonably object 

to the anemones that, when the infallible 
remedy is discovered, ‘‘a little jew de mot 
might be appended to it somewhat in this 
style :— 

‘Oh! take a pil—oh! take a pil— 

A pilgrimage secure from ill! 
Brave the broad sea and you will (reach)* 
The certain truths my nostrums teach.’ 


““* Ts this properly spelt ? (Printer’s boy).” 


Mr. Musgrave’s account of his stay with tho 
‘‘ Ouré Doyen de Varennes” is prefaced by a 
long description of a visit of the latter to 
London in 1858. He came over seemingly 
prepared to admire everything, even to the 
London milk; and Mr. Musgrave braced him- 
self with a will to what he calls, witha slight 
confusion between material and spiritual 
glories, the ‘‘arduous labour of walking 
about our Sion, going round about her, telling 
the towers thereof, and considering her 
palaces.” Host and guest were equally 
charmed with what they saw; and, when we 
are told that the domestic architecture of 
Paddington and Belgravia ‘‘ delights the eye 
and satisfies that faculty which we call 
taste,” it is hard to say whether custom or 
novelty do most to pervert the faculties. The 
drive through the West-end of London excited 
the most pious emotions in the Curé’s breast. 
‘* He was glad that I had reserved the spec- 
tacle of all this unimaginable wealth and 
affluence for the last hours of his sojourn 
among us. ‘Pax vobiscum!’ exclaimed 
he; ‘may we never more contend but as 
rivals in the cause of good.’”” The mere sight 
of so many high-rented houses seems to have 
sent him away with the Nunc Dimittis 
on his lips. So rich a nation could hardly be 
otherwise than pious; but, if any proof of 
this combination was needed, it was afforded 
by a cold dinner at an Archery meeting. 
While ‘‘ his eyes were scanning with no light 
surprise the variety of cold meats and cool 
draughts,” the secretary of the Toxophilite 
Association said grace. ‘‘‘QO’est étonnant! 
c’est charmant! quellenation !’ and presently, 
afterwards, he whispered, ‘Je ferai rapport 
de cela 4 mon éyéque.’ ‘I see,’ he said 
afterwards as we were driving homewards, 
‘how well your faith trains you. France 
has religion, but no religiousness.’”’ Here, 
therefore, we have a wholly new argument 
in favour of the practice of saying grace. It 
has such a good effect on our foreign visitors. 
If we have not much chance of entertaining 
angels unawares, it is something to create a 
conviction that they are being unawares 
entertained by angels. 

The parsonage at which Mr. Musgrave 
stayed is hardly a fair type of a French 
clerical establishment, since his host had 
‘‘ what in his part of the world, and specially 
among the clerical brotherhood, is considered 
a pretty little fortune” of £288 a year, in- 
cluding his stipend as curé. The average 
pay of the French clergy is only about a 
pound a week, and a parsonage-house. Fees 
and offerings from the parishioners are not 
reckoned in this estimate; but, in many of 
the country parishes, any additions of this 
kind can only amount to a very small sum. 
Since the revolution of 1830 the parsonages 
have not even been exempted from house- 
tax. When the parish is large enough to 
require the services of a curate, he invariably 
boards with the incumbent. As a rule, the 
clergy eat meat only once in the week ; they 
drink wine at twopence the pint; and they 
depend for much of their food on the garden 
usually attached to their houses. The curé 
of Varennes had, therefore, a tolerably telling 
answer to make to Mr. Musgrave when 

ressed by him upon the subject of the celi- 

acy of the clergy :—‘‘ They are in no condi- 
tion to keep a wife; itis a hard matter to 
keep themselves.” In general, however, the 
curé was indisposed for theological contro- 
versy ; but this abstinence on his part has 
proved of little service to the reader of these 
volumes, as Mr. Musgrave found the curate 
quite willing to argue on any subject, and 
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we are consequently favoured with several 
protocols of their discussions. Mr. Musgrave 
is wholly incapable of that intellectual charity 
which can recognise the presence of a true 
side eyen in much which it considers false as 
a whole; but he has, in a very sufficient 
measure, that moral charity which enables 
him to admit that people may differ from him 
without thereby ceasing to be good Christians. 
His character of the French clergy is worth 
quoting as the estimate of a staunch Pro- 
testant who has had considerable ae 
tunities of observing the class which he 
describes. 

They are, in instances innumerable, men of 
piety and learning; they are sincere, sedulous, 
and self-sacrificing; in public life earnest, per- 
severing, and laborious, putting to shame the 
idlers and inefficient of our own fold; in their 
private life simple, temperate, and kindly. As a 
body they have done more to proclaim the tidings 
of free salvation among the most distant people 
on the face of the earth than any other ambassa- 
dors of Christ; and their missions may well elicit 
praise in all the churches. As school-teachers, 
they are without rivals; on the battle-field, by 
the side of the dying, in the city of the plague, 
amid contagion and horrors, they are self-devoting 
even unto death; and, worn out at last by the 
incessant and exhausting ministrations of a public 
service which is not, like our own, hebdomadal, 
but diurnal, they quit the scene of self-denial, 
mortification and loneliness the worst paid men 
in the world. 


As a clergyman, Mr. Musgrave was natu- 
rally interested in the school system of 
France; and, during his ten days’ stay at 
Varennes, he paid six visits to the ‘‘ Hospice 
de St. Antoine,” which embraces an upper 
boarding school and a middle day school for 

irls, an infant school for girls and boys, a 

ispensary, and a soup kitchen—all under 
the management of the Sisters of St. Charles 
Borromeo. He approves highly of the 
character of the education which is given 
here, and singles out for especial praise and 
quotation a manual of deportment called 
‘**La Civilité des Jeunes Personnes.”’ Indeed, 
he differs from most English observers in 
preferring the French method of bringing up 
girls to ‘our own. He considers that the 
— of children’s balls in this country 

as been utterly fatal to the rising and 
lately-risen generation of women. It is not 
only that it destroys all sense of diffidence 
and modesty, and makes girls ** blasées 
even before they come out,” and “after 
two seasons as bold as brass,” but it 
undermines ‘‘the spinal process and all 
the vital organs.” In support of this latter 
charge he makes a revelation which is cer- 
tainly ‘‘ curiousif true.” ‘‘Three-fourths of 
our single and married young women in the 
present day may be Lined declaring to 
one another that they have ‘no back’”’! 
If this is really the case, we trust that 
steps will be speedily. taken to replace 
this important feature in the female figure ; 
but we are inclined to hope that Mr. 
Musgrave exaggerates the mischief, and the 
more so as he describes his French friend 
as being pm struck with the beauty and 
vigour of the Englishwomen whom he saw, 
and we imagine that something in the nature 
of a back-bone is absolutely essential to the 
possession of either of these qualities. It is 
not surprising that, with these views of the 
mischievous effect of too much dancing, Mr. 
Musgrave should have been greatly pleased 
with the directions given in this invaluable 
manual how a young lady is to behave 
herself in the ball-room. 

When the gentleman in the pauses of the 
figure addresses himself to his pertnet, the young 
lady, instead of keeping her eyes fixed on the 
floor at his feet, which is but affectation, ought to 
reply to him, keeping her eyes fixed on his 
shoulder, but ought also to endeavour to steal 
glances every other moment at her mother; and 
she will regulate her own demeanour to a consider- 
able extent by the yeoman she may discern in 
pot souahonmnae of her protectress thus silently 
We can easily believe that, if these instruc- 
tions were rigidly obeyed, they would soon 
cure the evil. Few young ladies would care 





much for the pernicious amusement if it 
involved a continuous effort to keep the 
eyes fixed on her partner’s shoulder and 
at the same time to steal glances ‘‘ every 
other moment” at some one else. We 
take it, however, that the real sufferers 
under this impressive discipline would be the 
unfortunate parent, whose duty it would 
be to respond to these mute appeals. What, 
for instance, should be the ap nage of her 
countenance if she had the charge of three 
young ladies, one of whom might have her 
eyes fixed at the proper level of the shoulder, 
while another was affectedly contemplating 
her partner’s boots, and a third so far for- 
getting herself as to look boldly into his 
face? They will, of course, all be silently 
consulting their protectress ‘‘every other 
moment; and how, we ask, is she to regu- 
late her answering looks so as to express 
benevolent encouragement, contemptuous 
snubbing, and wrathful repression at one 
and the same time? In the same work 
Mr. Musgrave was pleased to find eight 
pages, ‘‘abounding in excellent advice and 
observations,’’ devoted to neatness in dress. 
He only indulges, however, in one quotation, 
which opens thus:—‘‘ There are individuals 
who postpone all neatness, all propriety, till 
the hour for afternoon dressing, which, with 
them, is late in the day.” This seems to 
indicate a most important field for missionary 
enterprise on the part of the Early Rising 
Association. Its members must no longer 
confine their labours to the BritishIsles; and 
we venture to suggest that a conscientious 
and energetic young lady be immediately 
put in commission and despatched to France. 
All her travelling expenses, including those 
of a chaperon and a competent male escort, 
should of course be guaranteed; and the 
fines accruing from the new French members 
would be so large as to fully justify the 
Association in raising the necessary funds by 
a mortgage of their expectations from that 
source. We have no doubt that the inte- 
resting propagandist would shortly return 
decorée with the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, in addition to the prouder, 
though less pretentious, badge of her own 
remarkable order. D.C. L. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Weighed in the Balance. A Novel. By James 
Augustus St. John.. Three Volumes. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 

Nothing Venture, Nothing Have. A Novel. By 
Anne Beale. Three Volumes, (Bentley.) 

Faustus : his Life, Death, and Doom. A Romance 


in Prose, translated from the German. (W. 
Kent & Co.) 


W HAT is the use of genius without com- 
mon-sense? Mr. St. John’s novel is 
well calculated to suggest both the question 
and the answer. Here is a man of great in- 
tellectual distinction—a scholar, a critic, a 
traveller ; above all, a man of real originality 
of mind, whose manner and matter are 
equally his own, whose elevation of tone and 
feeling mark him out at once as belonging to 
the aristocracy of literature. This accom- 
plished and, at the same time, veteran author, 
the last whose failures can be extenuated on 
the ground of unacquaintance either with 
men or with books, has written a romance, 
respectable, indeed, in point of diction and 
sentiment, but to which, considered as a 
story, the rawest novice would have been 
ashamed to put his name. It might be going 
too far to assert that every one of the cha- 
racters is absurd, and every one of the inci- 
dents impossible. A germ of reality may 
underlie most of them, though forced into 
monstrosity in the feverish heat of Mr. St. 
John’s imagination. What is so intolerably 
oppressive 1s the systematic accumulation of 
these extravagances till the spirit of critical 
revolt is crushed out of the reader, and the 
protest of insulted common-sense degenerates 
into the languid disgust of passive acqui- 
escence. The following is a fair specimen of 
what Mr. St. John thinks it reasonable to 
demand from his readers’ credulity :—A 


of young noblemen and gentlemen repair one 
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evening to an establishment twenty miles 
from London, “where the intoxication of 
drawing bills upon the future might be tasted 
in its fullest flayour.”” One of them wins from 
a peer and a baronet one hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds sterling; ‘‘the losses of 
others were still greater.’ The peer and 
baronet aforesaid stretch a noose across the 
lane, entangle and endeavour to strangle the 
winner as ke rides home. The victim’s friend 
comes to the rescue, and the peer and baronet 
run away. An equally edifying member of 
Mr. St. John’s aristocracy is Lord Reginald 
Percy, son of the Earl of Wintermere, who 
‘‘joined a gang of burglars and broke by night 
into the house of a nobleman in Belgrave 
Square.” We subsequently find him at 
Rome, committing wholesale assassinations, 
and involying all the principal personages of 
the story in a series of preposterous adven- 
tures. Mr. Penrhyn is a philosopher, a 
classical scholar, and a worshipper of Jupiter. 
He carries a skeleton about with him in a 
box. When he has a mind to enjoy himself 
particularly he takes it out, spits upon it, 
wipes it carefully, locks it up again, and 
returns with fresh zest to his Pagan ritual 
and his philological studies. Sir Geoffrey 
Jingle, in a condition of inebriety, proceeds 
to his son’s sleeping-room on a winter’s 
night and throws the bed-clothes out of the 
window. The young gentleman breaks his 
father’s head with the poker. This worthy 
baronet has a daughter whose sanity is on a 

ar with his sobriety, but whose extravagance 
wd at least the merit of a picturesque pose :—- 


On the night of the Sunday of which we have 
been speaking, Faber, who loved solitude and 
darkness as the best nurses of original thought, 
wandered forth late into the park. There was no 
moon, but the stars, thick and lustrous, pling 
remote space, yet appearing through their in- 
fluence to be closely connected with man, yielded 
sufficient light to reveal objects at a short distance ; 
and by their aid he observed on the edge of a 
rocky precipice a moveless human figure. On 
drawing nearer it became evident from the amount 
of drapery that it was a woman. What could 
she be doing there? Who and what was she? 
Should he speak or leave her to her musings? He 
stood still: his steps had not hitherto attracted 
the attention of the solitary creature, who, after 
a while, rose, and, apparently bending over the 
edge of the rock, uttered a piercing shriek. 
Faber’s doubts were now removed: it must be 
Emily who, in obedience to some strange inspira- 
tion, had sought that wild spot in which to com- 
mune with the night. The surface of the park 
was beautifully broken and diversified—here tra- 
versed by streams, there sinking into ravines and 
hollows, and elsewhere, as on the spot where he 
stood, rising into precipitous cliffs. He looked 
towards Emily: it seemed clear that she had no 
intention of throwing herself over the rocks ; but, if 
he advanced and startled her suddenly, she might 
lose her balance and fall. How she sustained 
herself bending, as it were, over the abyss, he was 
unable to comprehend. Fear, however, restrained 
his footsteps, and he stood gazing at the unhappy 

irl like one under the influence of a nightmare. 
ould she never move from her dangerous 
position? The minutes went on, stretching them- 
selves in his imagination into hours, and yet she 
kept her place on the dizzy brink of the rock, 
looking down into the depth which, in the dark- 
ness, appeared unfathomable, as if fascinated by 
its dreadful features. Her form stood distinctly 
relieved against the sky, where the stars seemed 
to cluster and twinkle around it. He almost 
began to fancy himself in a dream, and that tie 
figure at which he gazed was a mere creature of 
the imagination. He was soon undeceived. Emily 
retreated from the precipice and sat down quietl 
amid the roots of an immense tree, which, s eel 
ing on all sides, stood with its naked and ghostly 
branches like a giant in the starlight. 

It is indeed a pity that literary abilities 
like Mr. St. John’s should be wasted on so 
foolish a story. It is saying not a little for 
them to state that they so far prevail over 
the extravagance of the plot as to prevent 
the reader receiving nothing but disgust from 
what should have been a source of high intel- 
lectual pleasure. 


‘‘Nothing Venture, Nothing Haye” is 
another curious book not easily cterized. 
The story is neither in nor uninte- 


resting; the same may be said of the per- 
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sonages ; we read, and, as we read, wonder 
why we read. The charm—for charm there 
is—seems to consist in a certain pervading 
flavour of mild eccentricity ; the writer is 
independent without being original —the 
characters out of the common without being 
odd. A kind ef homely, pleasant tartness 
keeps the attention awake throughout ; and, 
on the whole, Miss Beale’s story may be 
fairly described as occupying an intermediate 
position between excellence and mediocrity. 

The editor of ‘‘ Faustus” must be well 
aware that the work he brings forward is by 
no means new, even to English readers. It 
is charitable to conclude that he judged it 
unworthy of any elaborate investigation into 
its literary history. We are much of the 
same opinion, and shall be content with 
mentioning that it is by Maximilian von 
Klinger, and was first published about 1790. 
The writer was a third-rate littérateur, and 
entirely incapable of appreciating the signifi- 
cance of the Faust legend; nevertheless, his 
work is not devoid of invention or of 
rhetorical power. But it is pervaded by that 
odd alliance of misanthropy and sentimen- 
talism which the inferior German writers of 
the day copied (with many blots) from Rous- 
seau. The abortion of their day has become 
the mummy of ours; and we imagine it 
would be almost as hopeful to galvanize the 
remains of King Phymuthis as to rekindle 
the faintest interest in a style of fiction long 
since exploded, and utterly antagonistic to 
the genius of our times. 








OUR FOOD-FISHES. 


A History of the Fishes of the British Islands. 
By Jonathan Couch, F.L.S. Volume III. 
(Groombridge and Sons.) 


third volume of Mr. Couch’s elaborate 
L work is devoted to the description of 
sixty-three fishes, embracing particularly 
the family of the Cod-fish, and the family to 
which the turbot, sole, and other flat fishes 
belong... There is also given in this volume 
a rather elaborate account of the grey mullet, 
and one or two other curious varieties ; 
but, leaving these fancy fishes, as we may 
call them, out of consideration at present, 
we shall confine our attention to those that 
may more particularly be considered food- 
fishes—as the cod, haddock, sole, and turbot. 
In regard to these, and indeed to all the 
others, we have again to reiterate our old 
complaint—that we are left in ignorance by 
the naturalists (and Mr. Couch is no excep- 
tion) as to the one grand point of their 
lives, on the knowledge of which hinges the 
future prosperity of the British fisheries— 
viz., the period at which they become repro- 
ductive. 

If wetake the haddock as an example, it will 
be found that Mr. Couch has very little to tell 
us regarding its habits, breeding-power, or 
periodof reproduction. Hesaysthat haddocks 
assemble for the purpose of spawning ‘“‘ in the 
colder months of the year ;” and that, ‘after 
continuing in numbers for about two months, 
during which they have yielded to the 
fishermen an abundant harvest, they go away 
into deeper water or a colder zone.” Mr. 
Couch does not think the haddock equal to 
the cod as a food power. Of course it cannot 
be so in the sense of bulk, as the cod at- 
tams a far heavier weight, although we 
question if it be, as he tells us, a more 
numerous fish. As to the question of 
flavour—and that is more a point for the 
epicure than the naturalist—we think 
the haddock is before the cod. A Dublin 
he | haddock of about five pounds weight, 
boiled in sea-water, is really exquisite eating, 
so far as the firmnessof its flesh is concerned, 
and. far before the watery cod-fish; but 
chacun & son got. We are sorry to say, 
rd that of _ years the haddock has 

me a scarce fish. Where are the had- 
docks ? has been asked atallhands. And this 
pertinent question cannot, it is feared, beother- 


_ Wiseanswered than as it waslate ered to 
us by a Newhaven fish-wife ; « Gd, sia, an’ 


their just dune.” It is certain that the had- 
doek is now a@ scarce and dear fish, and not to 








be had in such quantities now as a quarterof 
a century ago. Itis thought by some eco- 
nomists—and the fish-wife bears them out— 
that we have exhausted the supplies, and 
haye, through greed, broken into the capital 
stock. Naturalists, again, are inclined to 
think that the scarcity arises through the ex- 
haustion of the old feeding-grounds of this 
particular fish, and the consequent departure 
of the haddock to new localities in search of 
food. We do not believe in any theory of 
migration either for the haddock or any other 
sea-fish. These animals live each in its own 
immediate waters, and perhaps aggregate and 
segregate only at the spawning season. Some 
of them, we feel pretty sure, do not live in 
large shoals at all, but come together only at 
particular periods. 

As to the fresh haddock, the scarcity of 
supply may in some degree be accounted for 
by the large quantities which are converted 
into ‘‘ Finnan haddies ’’—a delicacy now in 
universal demand. All along the coast of the 
Moray Frith, and in the sea-side villages of 
Aberdeenshire and Fifeshire, the fishermen 
devote a large portion of their time to the 
capture of haddocks for the purpose of their 
being manufactured into Finnans. But the 
old home peat-smoked Finnans are not now 
to be had: the snug little trade carried on in 
home-curing has been extended by the de- 
mand into a manufacture, and large houses 
have been erected in which the fish are 
smoked in a wholesale way. Indeed the 
demand is so great that very small codlings 
are often cured after the style of the haddock, 
and imposed on people as Finnans. 

Mr. Couch devotes a very interesting 
chapter to the cod-fish, extending over nine 
of his large pages. As a specimen of Mr. 
Couch’s style and knowledge, we may quote 
the following :— 

The Cod is one of the most prolific of fishes, as 
may be supposed when we ¢all to mind the vast 
numbers which are caught at the principal fishing 
stations through a long succession of years, where 
one man in Newfoundland has caught five hundred 
and fifty-two in a day, and upwards of fifteen 
thousand in a voyage. Ten thousand cod-fishes 
were reckoned a proper yearly capture for a man. 
The fact is well borne out by an examination of 
the multitude of grains of spawn which have 
been counted in the mass of the ovaries. Ina 
fish which weighed twenty-one pounds the roe 
weighed eleven pounds, or more than half of the 
whole bulk ; but, in another which weighed thirty 
pounds, the roe only weighed four pounds and a 
quarter ; and yet, in this last instance, the following 
proportion was fairly calculated:—In repeated 
trials two grains in weight of this roe gave the 
number of ova four hundred and twenty-three ; 
so that, making a full allowance for the membrane 
mingled with them, the number of living in- 
dividuals which might have been produced from 
this fish in which the roe was of less than usual 
proportionate weight was little less than seven 
millions. That very many of these eggs never 
reach a useful size is highly probable ; and yet it 
is to be remarked that a young cod is more rarely 
found in the stomach of other fishes than the 
generality of its fellow-natives of the deep. 


Turning now to the family of the Flat 
Fishes ( Pleuronectide), we find descriptions of 
the halibut, the long, rough dab, and many 
others of the flounder kind. Mr. Couch’s 
account of the turbot, so dear to aldermen 
and other luxurious diners, is more historic 
than scientific. We are told of the high 
value set on this fish in the prosperous days 
of ancient Rome, when Horace, reprobating 
the common extravagance, said :— 

“ Great turbots and the soup-dish lead 
To shame at last and want of bread.” 


The following is an extract from the chap- 
ter devoted to the Turbot :— 


The Turbot is a fish of northern or temperate 
climates, and is said to grow to a larger size 
enerally on the coasts of Britain and France than 
urther south; but it is also known along the 
shores of Italy and Greece, and it is found also in 
the Black Sea. It prefers sandy ground, or where 
there is gravel ; hod it is also reported to choose 
a bottom of mud, in which to embed itself for the 
purpose of hiding its body, in order the better to 


entrap unwary fishes: but this faculty of intelli- ' 


gence will require more positive support from 
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observation than it has yet received. It appears 
to wander much, and in small companies ; and I 
have been informed by fishermen that, in many 
instances, when one has been drawn up with a 
line, a companion has followed it so closely as to 
be taken with the aid of the usual hooked stick 
(gaff) employed in lifting on board the larger 
fishes. But, although the usual habit of the turbot 
is to lie close to the ground, it is seen to mount 
occasionally to the surface and maintain its 
station there at one stay for a considerable time, 
as if enjoying the flowing of the current; but, in 
that situation, it has seemed less eager to take a 
bait. 

Mr. Couch does not seem to be able to give 
us any information about the time required 
for the growth of this fish or the age at which 
it becomes reproductive ; yet this is the kind 
of knowledge of all fishes which is most 
urgently required. On the general question 
of failing fish-supplies and the falling-off in 
quality Mr. Couch does not apparently think 
it his province to speak. This, however, is 
a point that cannot be too much discussed ; 
and we have great hopes that the Commission 
now travelling may be able to obtain such 
accurate information as to the present pro- 
ductive power of the fisheries and the conduct 
of our fish-commerce as at once to resolve 
all doubts as to whether or not we are over- 
fishing, and, if so, to determine to what extent 
we have gone, and the remedy. 

There can be no doubt of the great impor- 
tance of our fisheries as a branch of the 
national industry, as a food-producing power, 
and as an outlet for capital. If, without the 
trouble of taking a long journey, we desire 
to witness the results of the British fisheries, 
we have only to repair to Billingsgate to find 
this particular industry brought to a focus. 
At that piscatorial bourse we can see, in the 
early morning, the fishy produce of our most 
distant seas brought to our greatest seat of 
population, sure of a ready and a profitable 
market. The aldermanic turbot, the tempt- 
ing sole, the gigantic cod, the valuable 
salmon, the cheap sprat, or the common 
herring, are all to be found in great plenty, in 
their different seasons, at Dillingsgate; and, 
in the lower depths of the market, countless 
quantities of shell-fish of all kinds, stored in 
immense tubs, may be seen; while, away in 
the adjacent lanes, there are gigantic boilers 
for the purposes of crab and lobster boiling. 
Shops in the neighbourhood deal in all sorts 
of dried fish, which are carried away in great 
waggons to distant railway- stations for 
country distribution. About four o’clock 
on asummer morning it may be seen at its 
fullest state of excitement—the auctioneers 
bawling, the porters rushing madly about, 
while hawkers are joining to purchase lots 
and dividing their speculations, and all about 
is the dripping sea-water, and “ that ancient 
and fish-like sinell’’ which is the atmospheric 
concomitant of such a mart. 








BOOKS ON FREE-WILL AND 
NECESSITY. 


A Theodicy, or Vindication of the Mind in 
Willing. By Albert Taylor Bledsoe. (Saun- 
ders, Otley, & Co.) 

Freedom of the Mind in Willing ; or, Every Being 
that Wills a Creative First Cause. By Row- 
land G. Hazard. (New York: Appleton & Co.) 


have here two more contributions— 

both written, and one published, in 
America—to the literature of that discussion 
which Milton allotted to the fallen angels as 
the occupation of their banishment, while he 
placed his own solution in the mouth of 
the Creator. This, it has been recentl 
remarked, is no unusual proceeding with 
regard to a great controversy; and the 
truth of the observation is strikingly exem- 
plified in the first of the two books named 
above. Listen to the magnificent pro- 
gramme :— 

' “ We intend,” says our author, “ not merely to 
neutralize, but to explode the theory of the 
sceptic. We intend to wrest from it the element 
of its strength and grind it to atoms. We shall 
drag this false principle from the place of its con- , 
cealment into the open light of day, and thereby 
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expose its utter futility. ... We shall utterly 
demolish it, that neither a fragment nora shadow 
may remain to darken and delude the minds of 
men.” 

The work corresponds very faithfully to 
the expectations raised by this flourish of 
trumpets. Every man of a certain amount 
of ability who has studied a controversy 
which has deeply exercised the human spirit 
has, in all probability, so far imbedded his 
mind among valuable thought that some 
fragments will remain adhering to it; and 
the present work has this kind of value; but 
we can discern in it little else that is excel- 
lent. One possible objection, indeed, which 
the author answers in advance, ‘‘that the 
foregoing scheme is new theology,” we 
hasten to disclaim for our own part, assuring 
the author that we find few phrases in the 
book which do not bear the impress of that 
long use by which sharpness and definiteness 
of impression are exchanged for the certifi- 
cate of general acceptance. ‘That virtue 
which has been tried in the furnace is better 
than innocence which has never approached 
it, is the first obvious justification of the 
existence of evil which suggests itself with 
the very perception of evil. Not much less 
obvious is the counter-difficulty, which stands 
much where it was when, 2000 years ago, 
it excluded, to the mind of the old Roman 
poet, the possibility of any care of the gods 
for the human race— 

* Nam si curent, bene bonis sit, male malis, 
quod nunc abest.” 


Whether or not this justification of evil ap- 
pears satisfactory to the mind depends on 
the nature of the evil which is taken asa 
sample; but whatever the theory has to say 
for itself is put by our author with a certain 
force. If holiness be the object of creation, 
he urges—if a necessary holiness be as truly 
a contradiction in terms asa triangle whose 
three angles should exceed two right angles 
—then the existence of sin is implied in the 
very word holiness, and the creation of free 
agents meant the possibility of evil. There 
is something very strange in the air of origi- 
nality with which this view is put forth, 
without any notice of the unsolved difficulty 
which is pointed out in it, for instance, in 
such a well-known work as thatof Edwards 
on the Will. If necessary holiness be a 
contradiction in terms, asks Edwards, what 
becomes of the holiness of God? If we are 
to introduce the awkward parenthesis “‘ in a 
creature,” then the conclusion is inevitable 
that the goodness of man is not a participa- 
tion in the archetypal goodness of the Creator, 
but an independent virtue—a good in man 
which was not first a good in God. There is 
nothing recondite or mystical in this argu- 
ment: it presents itself most strongly to those 
who believe in a Divine filial will, in which 
the human will finds its. goal and pattern, 
and to which sin was impossible; but it is 
not inseparably connected with any theolo- 
logical idea. Suppose two men in such cir- 
cumstances that each might save his life by 
telling a lie: the will of one wavers so tre- 
mulously between the two loadstones of life 
and honour that, to a spectator of the 
struggle, the issue would not appear even 
probable; while, in the other case, the two 
forces, acting on a spirit as incapable of pay- 
ing the price of safety as any sane person 
would be of giving his fortune for a tinsel 
crown, leave the result certain from the 
beginning. Which of these two men has a 
holy will? Unless the answer of every un- 
prejudiced mind is to be set at nought, cer- 
tainly it is that which would disprove our 
author’s decision that necessary holiness is a 
contradiction in terms. 

Such an assertion, it seems to us, entirely 
sets aside the distinction between holiness 
and merit—between the attitude of will which 
= Rem ed reward and which God 
undertakes to satisfy. If two men have ex- 
erted themselves 2 h 
a third, certainly he is bound to think first 
of the one to whom these efforts have cost 
most; but it does not follow that anythi g 
of this holds good between man an his 
Creator. To say that no suffering, no effort 








out the wishes of | 





will be wasted is quite a different matter ; 
the foundation for that conviction must be 
laid in a different region of the soul from 
any that has been reached in the book we 
are noticing. We are not ignoring all that 
is implied in the meaning of the word virtue ; 
we are not denying that, to us, it would be 
inconceivable in a sinless world: we are onl 
asserting that to beat out whatever trut 
may lie in this negative fact into a covering 
for the evil of this earth seems to us simply 
to set that evil in its most startling light. 
The inconceivable has been overworked in 
philosophy. It will not supply any conclu- 
sions higher than itself; and, if we are to be 
only landed on the conviction that the seve- 
rance of good and evil is to us inconceivable, 
the conviction does not seem to us worth the 
journey we have taken to reach it. But, 
nevertheless, these speculations have indi- 
rectly a great interest as exponents of the 
value of the different truths brought for- 
ward in them. The question of a neces- 
sary holiness seems to us to suggest an 
answer to the perplexity which must be 
felt by any one who observes the great at- 
traction of such a doctrine as Calvinism for 
the holiest minds. That so acute a logical 
intellect as that of Jonathan Edwards should 
accept the conclusion to which his iron-bound 
argument led him is not surprising, but that 
he should delight in that conclusion makes 
one pause. Let us reflect what this conclu- 
sion is—that it is as inevitable that the greater 
part of our race should be tormented for ever 
as that spring-water should reach the sea. 
At one time, indeed, it appeared to him, as it 
would tothe rest of us. ‘‘ Rejecting whom he 
would, and leaving them to perish, used to 
appear a horrible doctrine to me. But, since 
that,” he goes on, ‘“‘I have often had not 
only a conviction, but a delightful conviction. 
The doctrine has very often appeared exceed- 
ing pleasant, bright, and sweet.’”’ Now we 
think that no reverence for a saintly character 
ought to prevent our acknowledging the stain 
of selfishness in such a ‘delightful convic- 
tion ;” but yet, in perusing the work under 
notice, the ground of this satisfaction has 
come very clearly before us. If Edwards 
had lived in the London of to-day—if he had 
dined one day in the week with a man who 
held wrong views of the Atonement, and all 
the rest with men who held no views about 
it at all—if he had mixed in the average 
secular world of our own time and still held 
that conviction—we hardly think he could 
have retained his delight init. But a mem- 
ber of a small religious community can prac- 
tically forget the case of ‘‘ the world” and 
find himself alone withGod. Hecan confine 
his attention to that side of the Calvinist 
theory which is a part of a much deeper truth 
than any contained in such a reply as is at 
present before us. He can reston the assur- 
ance of that very thing which our author 
denies—a necessary holiness. He can feel 
that choice is henceforth at an end for him; 
that there is only one force in his universe; 
and that the distraction of a divided nature 
is for him impossible. There is no arro- 
gance in such a conyiction; arrogance comes 
in with the notion of merit: it is the state of 
mind most remote from it when one feels 
himself a mere empty vessel to be filled with 
something not his own—a transparent pane 
through which the sunlight may shine un- 
impeded—and triumphs in the thought— 
“So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffablest, 
uttermost Crown, 
And thy love fill Infinitude wholly, nor leave up 
and down 

One spot for the creature to stand in.” 

Let it not be ory that we are devoting 
too much space to the controversy of a past 
age. It is a mistake to think that the kind 


of satisfaction in Calvinism which we are | 


attempting to analyse is extinct. The name 


is indeed associated with conceptions which 


form no part of the mental landscape of to- 
day, but the thing is among us still. Only 
the sphere of its activity is changed: we must 
now seek it in Scicnce rather than in Theo- 
logy, and, if we follow its guidance, shall 


of nature, rather than the willof God. Thetrue 
intellectual inheritor of Calvinism seems to us 
best instanced in the late Mr. Buckle; the 
scientific form is represented in him as was 
the theological in Jonathan Edwards. As 
the second of the two books we have under- 
taken to notice is little more than an exami- 
nation (almost ineffectual for its own purpose 
of refutation) of this classical defence of the 
Necessarian creed, we shall best exemplify 
our assertion, and criticise the volume under 
our notice, ina short sketch of this celebrated 
argument, the mere simplicity of which makes 
it seem, when given in a condensed form, a 
collection of truisms. 

The will, says Edwards, is amere expres- 
sion for the act of the soul, as movement is 
the act of the body. Now to say that the 
will determines our actions is simple enough, 
and expresses all that we mean by liberty : 
it is merely saying that the acts of the body 
are caused by the acts of the mind. But, 
when you have got to this point, unless you 
say the acts of the mind are caused by some- 
thing that is nof will, you are involved in 
the absurdity of an infinite series of acts of 
will extending backward into the past, as a 
preliminary to every trifling volition of our 
lives. For, see, I stretch out my hand toa 
oe of bread. What moves my hand? 

y will. What moves my will? If it is a 
previous act of will, you have bound yourself 
to account for that previous act of will; and 
so on forever. Unless you will immediately 
quit the volition for something that is not 
volition you can never do so; and so you 
must go on supposing every act of our lives 
one end of a chain of volitions extending 
backwards to infinity. Every supposition 
that the will moves itself, in short, lands us 
on the absurdity, to use the pithy language 
of Edwards, ‘‘ that the son is beforehand with 
the father that begets him.” 

Now a large part of the second work under 
our notice, which is little more than a review 
of Edwards, consists in an analysis of his 
nomenclature, which is by no means par- 
ticularly happy, and which, if it were to be 
rectified (as, for instance, in restoring Locke’s 
distinction between will and desire), would, 
in some points, necessitate a re-adjustment 
of his argument. We cannot say, however, 
that we are here presented with a valuable 
specimen of a kind of criticism which does 
not appear to us valuable at the best. What 
does it matter if a man does not choose the 
best names for his ideas if he sets the things 
before us? If Edwards uses a word in a 
wrong sense in one place, he does so in 
another ; the kind of attempt Mr. Hazard 
makes to show that his nomenclature involves 
confusion of thought is as absurd as an 
attempt to point out wrong perspective in a 
photograph. The 200 pages of the work 
which are occupied in this examination only 
prove that no possible examination of the 
argument of Edwards will detect in it one 
unsound link. No problem of Euclid is 
more unanswerable than the argument on 
its own ground. The language may be 
improved, but the analysis of a certain 
transaction cannot, we venture to assert, be 
increased in definiteness or coherency. The 
question is, Is this transaction wi//? Has 
not that which we mean by will, like the 
hypothetical phlogiston in combustion, been 
subjected to a process in which it escapes 
from the region of our observation ? r. 
Hazard’s conclusion is that it has. His 
conclusion is utterly unsupported by his 
premisses; but, in this case, logic seems to 
us on the one side and truth on the other. 
The mind, he thinks, is, in willing, a first 
cause; God, in creating man “after His 








acceptas the one forcein the universe the course 
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own image,” imparted to him this spark 
from his own life—that, as in him is the 
fountain of all cause, so in every human 
spirit should be as truly a spring of being— 
a cause which is not also an effect. This 
is a difference about things, not words. 
I see a chain of causes linked together in 
what we call the course of nature, ending 
with my wiskh—as in the case above men- 
tioned, for food. I see, further, a chain of 
causes linked together in exactly the same 
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way, and beginning with my will—e.g., to 
stretch out my hand. Now the question is, 
Ts the intermediate link which connects my 
wish and my will homogeneous with the 
rest of the chain? As certain physical causes 
produce hunger, does hunger produce the 
will to take food? Suppose we complicate 
tlie problem, introducing two forces into our 
scheme in imagining that, at the same time 
that I feel the need for food, I am conscious 
of another desire—to give the food I require 
myself. There is one piece of bread, and two 
people want it—shall I satisfy the need to 
give or the need to take? Is this problem 
adequately represented by a physical state- 
ment—that is to say, is the trembling of a 
needle between two magnets a_ perfect 
symbol of the uncertainty of the mind pre- 
vious to decision? That question represents 
the point at issue between those who assert 
and deny that the will is free. For our own 
part, the argument of Edwards appears to 
us, on its own ground, absolutely unan- 
swerable. There is no conception of Free- 
will which, while we contemplate man 
under the relations of time, does not appear 
to us entangled in the absurdity we have 
quoted from Edwards, of supposing a thing 
to act before it exists. It is from a deeper 
thinker than any we have instanced here 
that we must learn a solution of the per- 
plexity—from one who, while he accepts the 
moral law as the ultimate fact with which 
our mind comes in contact, and hence de- 
duces from it the idea of absolute freedom, 
can yet perceive that man is also a member 
of a phenomenal world compacted together 
of cause and effect, and can leave this double 





‘set of relations, in all their startling incon- 


gruity, to answer for themselves. Kant 
would have replied to Edwards, if we may 
venture upon so bold a flight of imagination 
as their ,controyersy—practically *y does 
answer to all who hold that creed, the eigh- 
teenth-century Calvinist and the modern 
scientific man alike—‘‘ From your point of 
view, you are perfectly right. On the plane 
where you stand you can see nothing but 
these relations of cause and effect in which 
Free-will vanishes. There is that in will, in 
spirit, in the true man, which will not bear 
to be contemplated under these relations of 
before and after. Time belongs to the worid 
of phenomena ; Will to that ‘ cogitable’ world 
of which man is the true citizen while he 
has yet been naturalized in the world of 
sense—the connexion between the two being 
for us [Kant adds, for every finite intelli- 
gence] perfectly inscrutable.” 








FRENCH TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
BIBLE. 


La Bible en France; ou les Traductions Fran- 
gaises des Saintes Ecritures. Etude historique 
et littéraire par Emmanuel Pétavel, Pasteur de 
PEglise Suisse de Londres. (Librairie Fran- 
gaise et Etrangére, 25 Rue Royale Saint- 
Honoré, Paris.) 

T° those who are in the habit of reading the 

Bible and hearing it read in both French 
and English, nothing can be more painfully 
apparent than the difference of power between 
our grand old version and the foreign trans- 
lations. The English Bible belongs to the 
very palmiest days of English literature—to 
that which, far more fittingly than the rei 
of Queen Anne, may be called England’s 

Augustan age. In the times of Elizabeth, 

James I., and Charles I. the language pos- 

sessed a copiousness and power that are ill- 

compensated for by the greater simplicity 

and elegance of the subsequent periods. To 
say nothing of the ts—of Shakespeare 
and Spenser, and the Nnight constellation of 
contemporary dramatists—where can we find 
such mighty, Inassive prose as that of 

Hooker, Raleigh, Bacon, and their successors 

Clarendon, Jeremy Taylor, and Milton ? The 

d sentences of these men roll forth as 
m the mouths of giants. Nurtured among 


such eee our ety He Mag oe is, ay 

e, everything that can be wished, 
alike benefit it has conferred on the lan- 
guage incalculable. It is a connecting link 





between the speech of the past and of the 
present, a standard of what is fine and noble, 
and a daily uttered protest against newspaper 
slang and American vulgarisms. 

But, if we turn to the translations in use 
among French and Swiss Protestants, we 
are immediately conscious of an immense 
falling off. As our readers are probably 
aware, there does not exist any authorized 
version in the French language. Every 
minister, every individual is at liberty to 
choose that which suits him best; and the 
consequence is that the number of different 
translations is very considerable. There is 
not, however, apparently any single one that 
entirely fills the required conditions of an 
accurate rendering of the original, and a 
powerful idiomatic French style. The two 
which, from long use, unquestionably bear 
away the palm of popularity from all com- 
petitors are very deficient in both respects. 
Neither Martin nor Ostervald knew how to 
write with any degree of elegance, and their 
scholarship was naturally inferior to that of 
the great philologists of the age in which we 
live. For David Martin’s deficiency in the 
former respect no valid excuse can be found. 
He was a native of France, born at Rével, in 
Languedoc, in the year 1639, and it was not 
till he had fully attained to middle life that 
the persecution of Louis XIV. compelled 
him to seek a refuge in Holland. He was, 
besides, a man of great and varied acquire- 
ments, taking an interest in all the ques- 
tions of the age in which he lived, and 
the French Academy had occasion to thank 
him for his literary communications rela- 
tive to the second edition of their Dic- 
tionary. There is, therefore, no apparent 
reason why the versions of the New festa 
ment, and then of the whole Bible, which 
he published at Utrecht in 1696 and 1707 
respectively, should be so poor and spiritless. 
Of the fact itself there can, unfortunately, 
benodoubt. It is patent tothe most careless 
reader. Jor Ostervald’s shortcomings it is 
comparatively easy to find an explanation. 
He was a Swiss, living and exercising his 
ministry at Neuchatel; and it is but rarely 
that the Helvetian can attain to the perfec- 
tion of French Atticism. Even Vinet, great 
thinker as he was, and profoundly as he had 
studied the works of the masters of the 
language, fails sometimes in that lightness of 
touch and transparent limpidity of style 
which are among the best characteristics of 
the at French writers. Poor Ostervald 
has been sadly and, what is worse, justl 
attacked by a whole army of assailants. 
Reuss, Professor of New Testament Exegesis 
at the Theological Faculté of Strasburg, 
and a distinguished Biblical critic, says :— 

It is lamentable that in his hands the Bible 
should have lost what it had hitherto retained of 
antique richness and native force, without acquir- 
ing modern elegance and precision. A sentence 
which drags itself along through parasitic words, 
a style that is at once prosaic and colloquial 
without being on that account any clearer in the 
rendering of difficult passages, make this version 
everything in the wold that is least tolerable and 
attractive. . . . There is no translation in the 
whole of Christendom of which the style is so 
heavy and the imaccuracies so numerous. . 
There is no people among the civilized nations of 
Europe among whom the difference between the 
language of the Bible and the language in daily 
use is so marked as in France. I refer to the 
Protestants only ; for, at any rate, as regards style, 
the Catholics have better translations—only they 
do not read them. 

This naturally leads us to speak of a third 
version, used by Roman Catholics on those 
rare occasions when, according to M. Reuss, 
they do dip into the sacred yolume. The 
Bible of De Saci is, however, so immeasur- 
ably superior, in a lite point of view, to 
its Protestant rivals that its use is by no 
means exclusively confined to Roman Catho- 
lics. Isaac Le Maitre de Saci was a Port- 
Royalist, the friend of Pascal and Arnauld; 
and his version was, in some sort, the joint 
production of that learned and pious confra- 
ternity.. He suffered with his brethren from 
the attacks of the Jesuits. On the 13th of 
May, 1666, he had just completed a preface 
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for the New Testament, and was carrying it 
to the house of the Duchess of Longueville 
for the purpose of submitting it to Arnauld 
and Nicole, when he was arrested and thrown 
into the Bastille. His friends endeavoured 
to obtain permission to haye the volume 
published ; but in vain: and it was there- 
fore printed at Amsterdam by the Elzévirs, 
The title-page bore the name of Gaspard 
Migeot, a bookseller of Mons; and the 
version derived the name by which it was 
known from that city. The time of De 
Saci’s imprisonment had not been thrown 
away: when he left the Bastille, on tho 
lst of November, 1668, his translation of 
the Old Testament was completed, though, 
owing to vexatious delays, it was not 
finally printed till many years after- 
wards. The great defect of this Bible is, 
that it is not properly a translation from the 
originals, but from the Vulgate. De Saci, 
though persecuted for his opinions, was too 
good a Catholic to dare to follow the Hebrew 
and the Greek. In all controverted passages 
he adopts the readings and interpretations of 
his Church rather than those of philology ; 
and his version therefore contains many 
things highly repugnant to Protestants. 

Such being the defects of the three prin- 
cipal translations, it may naturally be sup- 
posed that the subject is one that attracts 
considerable attention among the foreign 
disciples of the Reformed Faith. Scarcely 
does a meeting of pastors take place without 
some allusion to it; and it is frequently dis- 
cussed in the columns of the religious news- 
papers. In addition to the old standing 
debate whether Protestant Bible Societies are 
justified in disseminating Popish versions 
such as that of De Saci, a new question has 
arisen and created some bitterness of feeling. 
The majority of the Council of the Frenc 
Bible Society determined to issue, to all those 
who might desire it, what is known as the 
Geneva version—a version superior to 
those of Ostervald and Martin in a literary 
point of view, but which, unfortunately, is 
more than suspected of a Unitarian ten- 
dency. The minority of the Council, deeming 
that they have no right to assist in the pro- 
pagation of error, have seceded and formed a 
new society. M. Guizot, the President, 
though agreeing with the minority, did not 
consider the question of such importance as 
to necessitate his resignation. This is merely 
an instance among many of the great incon- 
veniences arising from the want of a good 
and generally-received version of the Scrip- 
tures. 

M. Pétavel has given the subject a good 
deal of attention; and the result of his labours 
is contained in the short volume we have 
before us. It consists of three parts. In 
the first the author gives an interesting his- 
torical sketch of the various translations that 
have been made in France from the earliest 
times. He describes the manuscript versions 
of the Middle Ages; the early-printed Bibles, 
in which a kind of running commentary was 
mingled with the text; the translations suc- 
cessively made by Lefévre d’Etaples, the 
semi-reforming chaplain of Margaret of 
Navarre, sister to Francis I., and b Dlivétan 
at the request and expense of the Waidenses. 
This latter, with various modifications and 
amendments, has formed the groundwork of 
nearly all the subsequent Protestant versions. 
Calvin published a revised edition of it; and 
it is to be regretted, that one who was at the 
same time so great a scholar and so perfect a 
master of the language should have adopted 
another man’s work, instead of himself un- 
dertaking a translation which would pro- 
bably have occupied the same place in France 
that is occupied in England by our autho- 
rized version, and in Germany by that of 
Luther. M. Pétavel carries his history down 
to the present time, and then, in the second 
part of his book, enters on a short critical 
examination of the merits and demerits of 
the various translations now in use. The 
third part contains the author’s opinions on 
what a French Bible should and might be. 
In his conclusion he urges the necessity of 
at once beginning a translation which 
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be satisfactory to the professed scholar and | 


to the educated and uneducated reader. | 

We are sorry to have to differ from M. 
Pétavel, but there is one point on which we 
are compelled to do so. We are fully pre- 
pared to recognise the extreme desirability of 
the work he adyocates; but we do not think 
the urgency is so great that, if any of the 
head-quarters of foreign Protestantism—such 
as Paris, Strasburg, or Geneva—refuse to un- 
dertake the duty, it should be intrusted to such 
a town as Neuchatel. M. Pétavel’s natural 

reference for his native city seems to us to 
face run away with him here. What is 
wanted is not merely a good translation, but 
one which shall come forth with sufficient 
authority to drive all others from the field. 
According to M. Pétavel’s own showing, the 
one executed a few years ago for the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge fulfils 
nearly every requisite condition; and yet it 
is almost unknown. Jad as the old versions 
of Martin and Ostervald are, they have, from 
long use, obtained a strong hold on popular 
affection. In order to supersede them it 
would be necessary to use every influence ; 
and Paris is unquestionably the most influ- 
ential town on the Continent. Besides, a 
version is wanted which shall be recognised 
as good in a literary point of view by men 
who are not Protestants; and we know how 
jealous the Parisians are of all that comes to 
them from elsewhere, and, on the other 
hand, what weight their judgment carries 
throughout France and Switzerland. Un- 
questionably, Paris is the place where such 
a work should be executed. 

To some it may perhaps appear that we 
have laid too much stress on the literary 
aspect of the question, and that, so long asa 
version of the Scriptures intelligibly renders 
the meaning of the original, the mere style 
does not much matter. A little consideration 
of the position which Protestantism holds in 
France will show that this is a mistake. 
No book can be so constantly read, quoted, 

ondered over, and preached about as the 

ible without exercising a sensible influence 
on the style of those who so make use of it. 
We see this daily in our own authorized ver- 
sion. Now, if all this influence is exercised 
for evil—if French Protestants, by using 
versions that are not French, acquire the 
habit of speaking a religious language that 
is repulsive or unintelligible to the non- 
Protestant majority—it must at once be 
apparent that they are throwing away an 
specutnatty of doing good. You are not 
likely to conciliate people by murdering their 
language. Any special Shibboleth of style 
that tends to make religion the affair of a 
clique should be avoided. We are, therefore, 
glad to welcome M. Pétavel’s volume, and 
hope that he will not have long to lament 
over the non-existence of a satisfactory and 
authoritative version of the Bible in the 
French language. 


== 








NOTICES. 


" Conférences Littéraires de la Salle Barthélemy. 
Premiére Série. Au Profit des Blesses Polonais. 
(Paris : Didier & C'*.)—WE are so accustomed to 
me wd lectures in England that it sounds strange 
to hear the editor of this volume speaking in the 
short preface as if these conférences were some- 
thing quite new and previously unheard of. 
France must, indeed, be lagging behind us in this 
—S The course of lectures delivered at the 
@ Barthélemy was instituted some months ago 

by the Franco-Polish committee in Paris for the 
purpose of raising funds for the relief of the 
wounded Poles. The French Government had at 
first freely given its consent; but subsequently, 
whether for diplomatic reasons or from an inborn 
dislike for all popular meetings, that sanction was 
withdrawn, and the conférences had, of course, to 
be discontinued. Before this final step, however, 
the hostility of the men in power had made itself 
felt. M. Prévost-Paradol, one of the most rising 
ee writers on the other side of the Channel, 
d been prevented from speaking. We have 
ourselves seen nothing in the lectures printed in 
this volume to warrant any governmental inter- 
ference ; but, naturally, a highly-o ized machine 
such as the state-centralization in France must be 





provided with something to do. The following is 
a list of the subjects treated :—“ Jean Reynaud ” 
(the Republican publicist), by M. Ernest Legouvé; 
“Chansons Populaires Slaves,” by M. Edouard 
Laboulaye ; a recitation of his own fables by 
M. Lachambeaudie ; “ Jeanne d’Are,” by the his- 
torian Henri Martin; “ Dante,” by M. Foucher 
de Careil ; “‘ La Monnaie,” by M. Wolowski; and 
“ L’Isthme de Suez,” by M. Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
Besides these there was an introductory discourse 
by M. Saint-Mare Girardin. It really is difficult 
to discover how anything but good could result 
from cheap popular lectures delivered on such 
subjects by such men. 

The Church and Fortress of Dover Castle. By 
the Rev. John Puckle, M.A. With Illustrations 
from the Author’s Drawings. (Parker.)—Tux1s 
work is the result of a lecture delivered by the 
author to the members of the Kent Archeological 
Society in 1860, and has been published in 
accordance with the expressed wish of that body. 
We are sorry to find that the delay has been 
occasioned by the illness of Mr. Puckle. The 
author speaks very modestly of his production, 
as meant merely to supply a kind of short “ plain 
handbook for those who would be glad of some 
information, as condensed and authentic as may 
be, about the old walls they may have often seen 
crowning the white eastern cliffs at Dover.” He 
treats of the church and fortress, but confines his 
attention chiefly to the former, whose history he 
gives, from its foundation at the close of the 
Roman-British days of the fourth century “ during 
the peace of the British Church after the Dio- 
cletian rage of extermination, and while our 
island Christians knew not how to hold too dear 
the memory of St, Alban,” down, through Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman and Early English times, to 
its restoration in 1862, when it was re-consecrated 
by Dr. Bowen, “the good Bishop” of Sierra 
Leone. The work is at once extremely interesting 
and by far the most complete account of the sub- 
ject on which it treats. 

LT’ Esprit de Famille. Par le Docteur E. 
Mathieu. (Hachette & Co.)—TuiIs is a highly 
respectable book. The author has adopted a 
slight story for the purpose of giving interest 
and variety to an exposition of his views on family 
life and the influence of women on society—a 
subject which Frenchmen seem never weary of 
discussing. ‘These views are contained in a series 
of letters written by various members of the family 
De Suzenay. The family consists of a mother and 
her three daughters, two of whom live at home, 
while the third is placed under the charge of an 
aunt in a convent school. This lady also con- 
tributes her opinions to the general fund. The 
father has mysteriously disappeared before the 
opening of the correspondence; but, of course, he 
turns up opportunely at the end of the book. 
We have hinted that respectability seems to us the 
prevailing character of the work. Here, for instance, 
is a piece of advice given by Madame de Suzenay 
to her daughter which would make Mr. John 
Stuart Mill’s hair stand on end: “ I advise you 
also, my dear Mary, never to make yourself 
singular: be like all your companions; play at the 
same games that amuse them ;— in a word, be like 
every one else. Inaschool, as everywhere, people 
must learn how to make themselves balers, 
and nothing attracts so much sympathy as to be 
always ready to do what suits others. It is the 
key.of happiness: we see this at school, and we 
understand it afterwards in the world.” Itisa 
pity, we think, that Docteur Mathieu should have 
adopted the epistolary form for conveying his 
ideas—a form which has now gone so completely 
out of date. 

Is the Form of Ships in accordance with the 
Laws of Fluids? By Henry Ransford. (Mann 
Nephews. Pp. 44.)—Mr. Ransrorp, though 
neither @ seaman nor a shipbuilder, has devoted 
much time to the consideration of his subject ; and 
the theories he propounds are simple at least. If 
the Warrior, the Minotaur, and the Queen’s 
new yacht are all failures, the sooner the naval 
authorities discover something successful in the 
shape of a sea-going ship the better. By adopting 
Mr. Ransford’s build our vessels will be enabled, 
he says, to “carry a heavier weight of armour 
than has as yet been tried, at a greater speed, and 
at a less draught of water than any ship that floats 
of the same length and beam at the water-line.” 
Mr. Ransford secures intelligibility for his views 
by a series of diagrams and illustrations. 

Trifles for Travellers: being BorBapwv % 
koxAidiov. By Robert Henniker, M.A., Per- 

tual Curate of South Charlton, Northumberland. 

Murray & Co. Pp. 150.)\—Roperr Hennixer 
is very quaint and very bold, and whatever he 
says he says racily. His “Trifles for Travellers ” 
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consist of a series of short essays, which few will 
begin to read without finishing; for, besides the 
apt quotation, the scholarly style, and the philo- 
sophic tendency, we find in them a humour 
vigorous and fresh. His themes, among others, 
include the following :—“ Time no Agent ”— 
Experience—Engineering—Servants and Service 
—The Inconveniences of having taken Honours 
— Authority — History — Testimonials—Excuses 
—Servitude and Slavery; and on every one of 
these he speaks forcibly. 

The Utilization of the Metropolitan Sewage and 
the Reduction of Local Taxation. Together with 
a Brief Review of the Evidence taken by the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Sewage of Towns, and their Final Reports. (Kent 
& Co. Pp. 134.)—The Sewage of the Metropolis 
and how to Utilize it. By Thomas Ellis. (Ward 
Brothers. Pp. 38.)—TZhe Metropolitan Sewage ; 
or, the Conversion of Lord Torrington. By 
Thomas Ellis. (Ward Brothers. Pp. 25.)— 
Mr. Ellis’s Tender for the Economic and Profit- 
able Utilization of the Metropolitan Sewage. 
(Ward Brothers. Pp.18.)—THE sewage question 
of London, so far as the disposing of it goes, ap- 
pears to be fraught with grave interest. There are 
those who affect to believe that the sewage of 
towns can be used for agricultural purposes but 
in a very limited way, and that the great wealth 
we are gathering at Barking is comparatively 
worthless; and such men have actually borne testi- 
mony to such effect before Select Committees of 
the House of Commons. On referring to their 
names, however, it will generally be found that 
they are in some way orother likely to be prejudiced. 
“The vested interest’ notion, in fact, seems to be 
fast dominating every other. If the sewage belongs 
to the ratepayers there can be little doubt that the 
more profit there is mace of it the better for them, 
and, if Baron Liebig and Mr. Thomas Ellis are 
correct in their data, infinitely so for such agri- 
cultural districts as are within the reach of its 
fertilizing influence. We cannot enter into the 
figures which Mr. Ellis largely uses, although we 
must confess that in the main they seem trust- 
worthy; but his plan is this, and we shall be briefest 
if we quote his own words :—“ I Se as to pump 
the sewage on either side of the Thames into a 
regulating reservoir, placed upon land of sufficient 
elevation to enable me to dominate over the area 
supplied with the manure. The sewage will then 
descend from these reservoirs by gravitation, 
through pipes laid along the roads, thus bringing 
me into contact with every farm upon the area, 
The sewage being always under pressure in the 
mains from the summit-regulating reservoirs 
would be delivered with a jet and fall on the land 
like rain. A water-meter would, in each farm, be 
placed between the pipes of the company and 
those of the farmers, which would ensure the 
economic application of the sewage.” Mr. Ellis 
believes the annual value of the sewage of London 
to be nearly three millions; and this sewage he 
would expend upon an area of more than 500,000 
acres, and save thereby an immense amount to the 
ratepayers. He seems to understand his sub- 
ject; and, as it is sure to’come before the country 
presently, those interested could not do better 
than familiarize themselves with the facts and 
figures Mr. Ellis brings forward. 

Diplomacy in Japan: being Remarks upon 
Correspondence respecting Japan presented to 
both Houses of Parliament. (Blackwood and 
Sons. Pp. 71.)—Tuis pamphlet ought to be in 
the hands of every member of the House of 
Commons. It deals in an intelligent spirit with 
our relations to the Japanese government, and 
oo in a perfectly new light much that has 

itherto been misunderstood. “It ought to be 
the policy of England,” says the writer, “to 
strengthen all countries with which she has com- 
mercial relations, so as to render that commerce 
secure—not, by interference, to break up and 
weaken. The present position of England and 
France in Japan is not so very different from that 
of Prussia and Austria in Denmark that an 
analogy may not be found.” “England,” he 
further thinks, “has been hasty in her diplomatic 
action, supercilious in diplomatic demeanour, and 
irritating to a proud, if weaker country.” 

Two Lectures on Italian Unity and the National 
Movement in Europe. By John Sale Barker. 
(Emily Faithfull. Pp. 42.)\—Mr. Barker thinks 
that Italian unity owes very little to Napoleon, 
or even to Cavour. Mazzini and Garibaldi, he 
holds, represent the aspiration and the action of the 
Italian people. “As often happens,” says he, “ at 
any great crisis, before a great coming change, there 
rose up in Italy the representative man — the 
genius who ted the secret of the future, 
and with his breath wakened into life and into 
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flame the smouldering fire. Then, by his side, 

there gradually appeared the yet more dazzling 

of the warrior : the two together incarnating 

force, grandeur, and devoteduess of the popular 
aspiration.” 

: are: The Hirst Folio Edition of 1623 
Reproduced by Photo-Lithography, under super- 
vision of Howard Staunton. Part III. (Day 
& Sou.)—We have just returned from witnessing 
the sale of the finest copy known of the original 
folio Shakspeare of 1628—that which Dr. Dibdin 
gave the first place to in his “ Library Companion,” 
and which, within the last hour, has produced 
£716 at Mr. Daniel’s sale. Photo-lithography is 

et in its infancy; and this reproduction of Messrs. 
Day and Son, however valuable it may be as mul- 
tiplying correct copies of the text, certainly is far 
too much blurred in appearance to give one more 
than a somewhat faint idea of the printed page of 
the 1623 folio. However, it is a pleasant thought 
that, for the gradual outlay of sixteen half-guineas, 
Messrs. Day and Son furnish a reprint, reliable 
for all purposes of reference, of a ‘lame of which 
the money value is so far beyond that of any other 
in the language. This third part contains part of 
“ Much adoe about Nothing,” “ Love’s Labour 
Lost,” “A Midsommer Night’s Dreame,” and part 
of “ The Merchant of Venice.” 

Remarks on Horses’ Teeth, addressed to Pur- 
chasers. By W. Miles, Esq. (Longman & Co.)—A 
very handy book, which should be in the hands 
of every one who has anything to do with horses. 
It is intended to place “before the reader in 
plain language just that amount of information 
which every horseman should possess to enable 
him to estimate the probable age of a horse by a 
careful examination of its mouth.” The author 
by no means contines his remarks to the appear- 
ance of the teeth ; and some of his remarks— those, 
for instance, in his chapter on computing the age 
of a colt, in which he severely condemns the 
present practice of working the horses too early— 
ought to be widely read and acted on. 

Spiritual Songs for the Sundays and Holydays 
throughout the Year. By John S. B. Monsell, 
LL.D., Vicar of Egham and Rural Dean. Fourth 
Edition, revised. (Longman & Co. Pp. 232.) 
—“THe aim of the following poems,” says 
the introductory note, “is the highest to which 
any human compositions may aspire—to honour 
God and help man along the way to Heaven. 
They were written amid the orange and olive 
groves of Italy during a winter spent (for the sake 
of health) upon the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea.” The melody in these “ spiritual songs” is 
sweet. 

Questions upon Scripture History. By James 
Beaven, D.D., formerly Professor of Divinity in 
King’s rious Toronto. Fourth Edition. 
Rivingtons. Pp. 143.)—Tuts little volume, says 
the introductory notice, ‘“ was originally drawn 
¥ for the author’s private pupils, with the view 
of preparing them for the kind of examination 
practised in the University of Oxford, by con- 
straining them to read the whole of the historical 
portion of the sacred writings with minute atten- 
tion.” The examinations of Dr. Ogilvie, the 
Professor of Pastoral Theology in the Universit 
of Oxford, to whom the volume is dedicated, 
originally suggested the questions. 

Lectures on the Prayer- Book, delivered in the 
Morning Chapel of Lincoln Cuthedral, in Lent 
1864. By F. ©. Massingberd, M.A., Chancellor 
and Lecturer in Divinity. (Rivingtons.)—TueEsr 
are six popular addresses, touching briefly and 

leasantly on a great number of topics contained 
in and relating to the Prayer-Book. Mr. Massing- 
berd’s little yolume will be welcome to members of 
the Church of England, and may be the means 
of conveying much useful information to the 
young. 

ie : Four University Sermons, By Walter 
W. Shirley, M.A., Regius Professor of Wecclesias- 
millan & 
Sermons, 


Composition, Preparation for Market, and Con- 
sumption with Simple Tests for detecting Adul- 
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handbook deals with the subject in a popular 
form, but at the same time supplies correct 
information on most points, combined with the 
fullest descriptive and statistical details respecting 
every coffee-producing country.” 

Handy Guide for the Draper and Haber- 
dasher, embracing Hints on the general Drapery 
Business, Fc. (Pitman. Pp. 75.)—Tuus bro- 
chure addresses itself to ‘“drapers and haber- 
dashers,”’ but so sensible are its remarks, and so 
universally true, that we see no reason why men 
of business of every kind and degree should not 
learn from its pages. Of course we speak of 
young men; and to them an intelligent perusal 
and honest adoption of the principles laid down 
in the “‘ Handy Guide” will prove of great value. 
The writer is evidently a man of the world in 
the best signification of the phrase. 

The Monthly Packet of Evening Readings for 
Younger Members of the English Church. Vol. 
XXVII. (J. and C. Mozley. Pp. 668.)— 
THE readings are all very judiciously chosen, 
and of a kind to instruct as well as amuse. 
The Cameos from English History, which are all 
nicely written, present such pictures as the 
“ Battle between the Clan Chattan and the Clan 
Kay,” “ Homildon Hill,” “Owain Glendwyr,” 
&c.; while the religious portion of the book is 
characterized by an intelligent piety. From the 
same publishers we have 4 Plain Tract respect- 
ing Godfathers and Godmothers, by the Rev. W. 
H. Ridley, M-A., Rector of Hambleden, Berks ;— 
William Goodenough; or, Do not Do as I have 
Done—a very True Story ;—John Faithful; or, 
One that Stuck to an Old Friend ;—The Slow 
Maggot, by the late Mrs. Herbert Candy ;—and 
Ellen and Isabel ; or, the Confirmation. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


W* have been requested to publish the following 
circular, with Mr. Griineisen’s reply :— 

“‘Srr,—At ameeting of the Executive Committee, 
held at the Society of Arts, the Right Hon. W. F. 
Cowper in the chair, a suggestion was received 
from the Duke of Manchester (Chairman of Exe- 
cutive), to the effect that a statement of facts should 
be laid before the subscribers, and their concur- 
rence invited in a plan by which it is hoped that 
their wishes may be ultimately carried into effect. 
The proposal was unanimously adopted. 

‘I'he subscription list now amounts to £2250 ; 
the expenditure to about £970; balance, about 
£1280. 

“This balance, it is thought, may be somewhat 
increased ; not so largely as to justify the HExecu- 
tive in submitting to the subscribers a costly 
scheme for a memorial in one of the public parks, 
but so far as to secure for London a monument of 
Shakespeare at least equal in importance to the 
statues which foreign countries have erected to 
their national poets. The new Thames Hm- 
bankment will offer unusual advantages for 
such works, and a noble and appropriate site 
may be secured on this road near the Temple 
Gardens. 

“ After much consideration of the matters in- 
trusted to their charge, the Executive are unani- 
mously of opinion that the subscribers would do 
well to allow the above balance to be invested, 
with a view to its increase, until the Thames Em- 
bankment shall have been built, and farther steps 
can be beneficially taken. 

May we ask the favour of your stating whether 
you object to this recommendation? It you con- 
cur, youneed not take the trouble to write; unless 
you should think proper to favour the Executive 
with suggestions ior carrying out the common 
wishes of the subscribers. you object to the 
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recommendation, we should be to receive 
your commands by the first day of August. 
** We have the honour to remain, 
*“ Your obedient Servants, 
“W. HepwortH Sein | Hon. Secs. 
“J. O. HALLIWELL, : 
“ O, L. Griineisen, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
*120, Pall Mall, j uly 20, 1864,” 


“To the Hon. Secretaries of the Shakespeare 

Memorial :— 

“ GENTLEMEN,—In reply to your circular of the 
20th, I must protest against any application of 
the money raised for a grand memorial towards a 
petty monument, to figure on the Thames Em- 
bankment, to be pointed at by the finger of scorn 
as the failure of the London Committee to do 
honour to Shakespeare. 

“T think that a meeting of the subscribers ought 
to be convened at once, to consider the best course 
to be‘pursued ; but, in the event of the Executive 
Committee not deeming it expedient to meet the 

eneral body of subscribers, then I beg respect- 

fally to suggest that it would be far better to 
appropriate the funds in hand, after audit of the 
expenditure, to the Dramatic College for the 
schools. 

“ T remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

“©. L, GRiiNEISEN. 

“16, Surrey Street, Strand, W.C., 

“ London, July 25th, 1864.” 

THE presence once more of Dr. Livingstone 
among us, safe from his last arduous African ex- 
pedition, suggests the possibility of another book 
from him, or, at least, some account of his recent 
adrentures and efforts, and of his present opinions 
on the great subject of his life. 

Tue report of the death of M. Hachette, the 
eminent French publisher, announced in our last 
number, is erroneous. We are informed that, 
though paralysed and still ill, he is better, and 
likely to recover. 

Tae German publishers have responded to 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s request for pre- 
sentation copies of their publications connected 
with Shakespeare, to be placed in the Shakespeare 
Library at Stratford-upon-Avon. In the Bérsen- 
blatt of the 20th instant those gentlemen ac- 
knowledge the receipt of some fifty volumes, be- 
sides prints, from twenty-three publishing houses. 

AuTuouaGH the President of the Board of Trade 
has declined to pledge Government to such a mea- 
sure, a short bill will be immediately introduced into 
Parliament by one of the City members to render 
it compulsory on railway companies to establish a 
means of ready communication between the guard 
and passengers of every train. 

Exection Saturday at Eton was celebrated on 
the 23rd instant. Mr. Kennedy was the Latin 
orator, and the s h was delivered in the clois- 
ters under the clock-tower. Cricket was kept up 
in the playing-fields till seven o’clock, when the 
stumps were drawn upon the unfinished match 
between Eton College and West Kent Clubs, In 
the afternoon-service in the Chapel the Convoca- 
tion anthem was introduced; and, at the four 
o’clock banquet which followed, the usual toasts 
were responded to most heartily. At the regatta, 
at seven o'clock, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
were present, the Prince using one of the oars of 
the boat which contained the royal party, and 
General Knollys steering. 

A NEw work by the popular author of “ Chron- 
icles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family ” is an- 
nounced, under the title of ‘‘ Lights and Shadows 
of the Early Dawn; or, Christian Life in England 
in the Olden Time.” 

Ir is pleasant to find that the recent legislation 
on the salmon fisheries is improving the condition 
of the fishermen in tilead in all the districts 
where the Act has come into full operation. Near 
New Ross, in particular, there are now employed, 
according to the official returns, 1392 men, welies 
348 drift and snap nets, where last year there were 
only 147 nets, finding employment for 688 men, 
all then only one remove from paupers, whilst 
now each man can earn from £2 to £3 per week. 
Last year the highest amount paid in one week by 
buyers of salmon in New Ross was £105, Since 
the Ist e Page this year the money paid there, 
per week, for salmon has averaged fro 00 t 
£1000. ID 

THE results of the examinations in the Science 
and Art Department have just been pub- 
lished, and show the usual steady rate of increase in 
the number of artisans and others under instruction 
in the various branches of science which this 
department enco In 1863 the total num- 
pes Simo. gram tidaape Fa cole in 1 in-won 8204 
being an increase of or more twenty-two 
per cent, Inorganic chemistry remains the moat 





popalar subject, there being 851 candidates against 
679 last year. Animal physiology is second, 479 
having presented themselves this year against 343 
last. In nearly all the other subjects there is a 
steady advance. The actual num are as fol- 
lows :—In geometrical drawing, 312 candidates ; 
in mechanical drawing, 185; in building con- 
struction, 55; in theoretical mechanics, 43; in 
applied mechanics, 26; in acoustics, light and 
heat, 253 ; in magnetism and electricity, 269 ; in 
inorganic chemistry, 851; in organic chemistry, 
142; in geology, 164; in mineralogy, 26; in 
animal physiology, 479; in zoology, 174; in 
vegetable physiology, 121; in systematic botany, 
70; in mining, 22; and in metallurgy, 70. In 
the following five subjects, taught in navigation 
schools, which have this year been added—viz., 
mathematics, navigation, nautical astronomy, 
steam and physical geography—there were 380 
candidates. 

Amonest American anneuncements of forth- 
coming works we find ‘‘ Questions, by Joseph 
Emerson,” being a continuation of his “ Biblical 
Outlines,” intended as a companion to Marsh's 
“ Epitome of General Ecclesiastical History,” of 
which a new and revised edition is in the pons 
“ A Summer Cruise on the Coast of New England,” 
by Robert Carter; and new editions of “ Marion 
Graham,” a novel which has been pronounced by 
American critics equal to ‘ Adam Bede,” and of 
Mr. Sleeper’s “ Jack in the Forecastle.”” Of books 
recently published in America, there are “ Essays, 
Scientific, Political, and Speculative,’ second 
series, by Herbert Spencer; “The Foederalist: 
a Collection of Essays written in Favour of the 
New Constitution, as agreed upon by the Federal 
Convocation, September, 1787,” with introduction 
and notes by Henry B. Dawson ; “ The American 
Conflict: a History of the Great Rebellion in the 
United States of America, 1860-1864,” Vol. L., 
by Horace Greeley; and “ Man and Nature; or, 
Physical Geography as modified by Human 
Action,” by George P. Marsh, which has been 
re-published in London by Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co, 

Tue Beilage (No. 185) to the Allgemeine 
Zeitung reads our Foreign Secretary a lecture— 
“ England’s reuige Riickkehr zu Standpunkt der 
Nichtintervention,” The Deutsche Jahrbiicher 
(No. 1, vol. xii.) contains “ Die Monroe-Lehre, und 
das Kaiserthum Mexico;” the Preussische Jahr- 
biicher (No. 1, vol. xiv.), F. Kreyssig’s “ Shake- 
speare’s Lyrische Gedichte und die neuesten 

eutschen Bearbeiter;” the Morgendlatt fiir 
Gebildete Leser (No. 29), “ Transatlantische 
Plauderyeyen,” and the continuation of “ Shake- 
speare’s Kénigsdramen ;” the Blatter fiir Literar- 
ische Unterhaltung (No. 29), “ Struensee und 
die Kénigin Karoline Mathilde von Dinemark ;” 
the Magazin fir die Literatur des Auslandes 
(No. 29), “Der City—VYerkehr Londons,” and 
* Miiller’s Reisen in Canada und Mexico;” the 
Bremer Sonntagsblatt (No. 28), “Pauli’s Ge- 
schichte Englands,’ and “ Karl, Schneider zur 
Shakespearefeier ;” the Huropa (No. 30), ‘‘ Yard- 
ley’s Fantastic Stories,” and “Ein Tag und eine 
Nacht in Kairo;” the Unterhaliungen am 
Héuslichen Herd (No. 29), “ Die Mormonen, No. 
2,” “Fr. Brémmel Englische Bureaukraten,” 
“Die Robinsonaden,” and “Englinder und 
Deutsche ;” Westermann’s Monatshefte (No. 94), 
“ Schlagintweit’s Buddhismus,” and Joh. Pessler’s 
“Sidney, eine Australische Skizze;” the Berliner 
Revue (No. 13), “Garibaldi in London;” Das 
Ausland (No. 29), “ Mouhot’s Wanderungen in 
Siam und Kambodscha,” “Das Obe tamt in 
London,” “ Wie die Ehen der Armen in England 
eingesegnet werden,” and “ Eine neue Einsi ung 
in N. Australien,” 
THe map of Gaul and the map of France are 
just now objects of the greatest interest in Paris 
iterary circles. The Emperor's Life of Omsar 
has for some time past given rise to discussion as 
to the true frontiers of both; and now that discus- 
sion has assumed a definite shape. M. Théophile 
Lavallée, since 1852 Professor of History and 
Literature at the Military School of St. Cyr, 
and author of the “ Physical, Historical, and 
Military Geography of nee,” adopted as a 
text-book in all the military academies, and a 
History of the French, which is a capital 
abridgment of the history of France, has just 
ublished a book under the title of “ Frontiéres 
e la France.” In it he takes Gaul as described by 
the ancient writers ; and he follows it in its sub- 


the Germans. then recounts the formation 
of France, and her efforts to comprise within her 
all that had once been Gaul; the ob- 








the establishment of her artificial frontier—the 
“frontier of iron” of Vauban, and which, when 
well defended, saved her twice, in 1712, under 
Villars, and in 1793 under Carnot; next he 
shows how the Republic, not content with its 
success in defensive warfare, went beyond the 
artificial frontier and, ive in turn, reached 
the “natural limit ;”’ how the natural frontier of 
the Rhine was passed by Napoleon ; and, lastly, 
how the “ iron frontier,’ the girdle of fortresses, 
failed to defend France in 1814. If coming 
events cast their shadew before them, it may be 
just possible to trace it now on the natural fron- 
tier of Ancient Gaul to the east. 

A Paris baker has had the perseverance to 
collect 3500 different portraits of the first Na 
leon. His offer to the present Emperor of this 
wonderful collection has, however, not been re- 
ceived favourably. His Majesty expressed his 
regret, through M. Nieuwekerke, at not being able 
to avail himself of it, since memorials of this kind 
were only acquired if they had reference to the 
history of the French Revolution, _ 

Tur Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
in Paris has awarded the prize for the best essay 
on Cicero’s “ De Officiis’ to Dr. Desjardins of 
Marseilles. Professor Levasseur of the Lycée 
Napoléon has obtained the prize for the best 
essay on “The Change in the Position of the 
Working Classes before 1789.” 

Tue Moniteur publishes an account of the latest 
investigations of the scientific commission sent 
out by the government to Egypt. The report is 
composed by a German member of the expedition, 
M. Karl Wescher. 

Tux Eldorado, which arrived a few days ago 
at Toulon, has, among other curiosities, brought 
home some Tibetan peacocks, which have up to 
this day not been seen in Europe, besides two 
splendid white elephants—a present frem the King 
of Kambogia to the French garomnnenh, 

Tux latest report of the Society for Useful In- 
vestigations at Tréves contains, among other 
papers, an essay by Wilmowsky “On the House 
of the Tribune M. Pilomius Victorinus at Tréves,” 
in which he proves that there are, under the 
present surface of the cfty of Tréves, three Roman 
and three post-Roman strata, The house of 
Pilonius lay on the third Roman stratum, and 
belongs probably to the time of Valentinian I. 
or Gratian ; but it was restored and amplified at 
the last flourishing stage of Tréves, Schnellmann 
gives a contribution “On the History of False 
Coin in Rome ;’’ Ladner, “On the History and 
the Fate of the Basilica in the Middle Ages,” &c. 

M. Micnet Henniy has ueat to the 
Institute of France thirty-six volumes, or rather 
> containing the au ph MSS. of his 

ather, Pierre Michel Hennin ; thirty portfolios of 
autograph letters; the “Commercium Epis- 
tolicum” of his father, including the Voltaire 
correspondence, which he published; a bust and 
portrait of his father, and his own collection of 
MSS, and autographs. 

Vicror Lane ois has written a pamphlet of 
fifty-four pages, entitled “ Hérat, Dost-Moham- 
med, et les Influences Politiques de la Russie et de 
l’Angleterre dans |’ Asie Centrale.” 

Tue Paris Vaudeville-Theatre is included in the 
number doomed to destruction. It was erected 
in 1791, and was closed during the Revolution in 
consequence of a piece called “ Ohaste Susan,” 
in which an allusion. was. detected to Marie 
Antoinette, when the director and the actors were 
sent to prison. The house was subsequently burnt 
down, and the company established themselves in 
the Café des Boulevards Bonne-Nouvelle, where 
they remained till 1827, when the theatre was 
rebuilt again. 

Tue Presse contains the following remarks on 
the history of printing in Paris :—Under Charles 
VII. printing became first known in Europe. 
Under Louis XI., about 1470, the first. books 
were printed in Paris. In 1642 Cardinal Riche- 
lieu established the “ Imprimerie Royale,” at an 
outlay of 360,000 livres. e office of Cramoisi, 
the predecessor of the Anissons, had only ten 
presses. From that period to the Revolution the 
number of Paris printers did not exceed thirty- 
six in all. From 1555, under Henri I1., to 1626, 
under Louis XILI., it was prohibited to print 
books without the authors’ names being officially 
known; and from 1726 libraries and printing- 
offices had to submit to an endless series of rules 
and regulations, until, in 1789, they were declared 
free by the Constituante. ‘ 

Tut Chevalier Debranz promises to furnish the 


“ Mé rial . . ? ith 
the hitherto cneablichel wack of Mention Te 
of Mexico, of which he received a. copy 
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TuE comic paper Nain Jaune, hitherto edited 
by Aurelien Scholl, is henceforth to become a 
political paper under distinct government inspira- 
tion. The new editorial staff is to embrace 
Messrs. Sylvestre, N. Pic, and Louis Veuillot. 
They will commence with a series of satirical por- 
traits of De la Gueronniére, Emil de Girardin, 
Jules Favre, Thiers, Berryer, &. The beginning 
will be made with a non-satirical portrait of the 
Due de Persigny. 

TuEfate of La Nation remains undecided for 
the present. It has lately appeared only by fits 
and starts, and Messrs. M. Chevalier and J. 
Pereire have withdrawn their protection and 
money. It is said that a number of bankers 
intend to purchase it, and that Persigny is to 
stand at the head of its affairs for the nonce— 
somewhat in the same way as Vicomte de la 
Gueronniére inspires the France. 

Tue following “ Last Will” of the late King 
of Wiirtemberg is not without interest :—‘‘ Written 
on the 20th April, 1844. 1. When my soul has 
left my body I desire only to be seen by my phy- 
sicians and my servants, and by my family, if they 
should wish it. 2. If the physicians should find it 
necessary, a post-mortem examination may take 
place. 3. Since during my lifetime nothing was 
more hateful to me than ceremonies and etiquette, 
I wish neither to be solemnly exhibited nor to be 
buried with pomp. Those who knew me will 
find this natural; but the curious will forgive 
me for having deprived them of an empty show. 
4. My body shall leave the Castle at night, accom- 

mied only by the Court Preacher, the Court 

arshal, and an adjutant on duty. Besides 
these, my Guards will do me, I have no doubt, the 
honour of accompanying me to my last rest. 5. 
I wish this cortége to be arranged in such a man- 
ner that I shall arrive on the Rothenberg with the 
first sunbeam: a single cannon-shot shall an- 
nounce the end of the burial, and only a short 
prayer shall be said at the lowering of the coffin. 

will rest in the grave, prepared years ago for me, 
at the side of my wife Kat arina, now resting in 
God, as I have promised hertodo. 6. The public 
mourning I wish to see limited to three months, 
and only for ten days after my burial the bells 
shall be rung, and my ‘ Personalia’ read in the 
churches. 7. I die as a true Christian; I forgive 
all my enemies; I thank my family for their true 
love, my servants in the civil and mili service 
for their true devotedness and zeal in the fulfil- 
ment of their duties, all my subjects for their 
faithfulness and obedience to the laws. I have 
lived for the unity, independence, and peace of 
Germany, and I have loved my Wiirtember, 
above all, Blessings on my Fatherland for 
future! Signed, William.” 

A votumeE of posthumous poems by the late 
King of Bavaria is shortly to leave the press. 

Levin Soniicxrne, the celebrated German 
novelist, has been nominated a Doctor “ honoris 
causa” by the University of Giessen, “ in recog- 
nition of his merits in the descriptions of German 
manners and the esentation of the German 
mind in his works.” This is the first time that 
Belles-Lettres have been so solemnly recognised 
in Germany. 

Otto Ruprivs, another well-known and meri- 
torious German-American writer, died a few 


weeks ago. 
THE annual of the Berlin Court-theatre 
gives the total of last year’s performances at 515, 


of which 282 were dramas, 163 operas, and 70 
ballets. Mozart, Shakespeare, Schiller, and Goethe 
were played most frequently. The t number 
of repetitions were given of Gounod’s “ Margaret ” 
—viz., 23. 

ANOTHER great theatre is to be erected at 
Vienna, by Baron Pasqualati. 

Lapistavus Szaxay, one of the most eminent 
ungarian Academy, died a few 
days ago. He had just the first of a 
great historical wetk, which he intended to be the 
work of his life, when death cut his Jabours short. 
He was born in 1813. 
ae ae Tea of the “ — Spirituali” 

acopone i, the author of the ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater,” who died in 1306, has been published at 
Minster, in Westphalia. Tresatti’s edition, pub- 
lished at Venice in 1617, has long been one of the 
scarcest books of its class. In 1819 the Cavalier 
Alessandro de Mortarra discovered some unpub- 
lished canticles of Jacopone, which he printed at 
Lucea, under the title of “Poesie Inedite of 
sa Todi.” These celebrated canticles of 
of Rome are but little known to Pro- 

testants, beyond the “Stabat Mater.” In an 





Ir appears that the crinolines are going out of 
fashion in Vienna, and that the Empress of 
Austria has set the example. 

Mp. F. A. Brockuavs of Leipzig has just pub- 
lished the first volume of the eleventh revised and 
enlarged edition of the “ Conversations- Lexikon :” 
also a second edition of Strauss’s “ Leben Jesu 
fiir das deutsche Volk bearbeitet ;” ‘ Schwarz, 
Strauss, Renan: ein Vortrag von Friedrich von 
Raumer;” “Mémoire conterant |’Exposé des 
Droits de Succession de la Maison de Sonderbourg- 
Augustenbourg 4 la partie ci-devant Gottorpienne 
du duché de Holstein, par A. L. J. Michelsen ;” 
“Goethe als Erzieher: Lichtstrahlen aus seinen 
Werken, von Philipp Merz;” ‘“ William Shak- 
speare als Lehrer der Menschheit: Lichtstrahlen 
aus seinen Werken, nebst emer Einleitung, von 
Hermann Marggraff ;” ‘Eine Shakspearefeier an 
der Ilm, von Kar! Gutzkow ;” a fourth edition of 
* William Shakspeare, ein Roman von Heinrich 
Koenig ;” and “‘ Reisen in den Vereinigten Staaten, 
Canada und Mexico, von Baron J. W. von Miiller.” 

SignorkA JULIA BeLuantr PrccoLomint, the 
last descendant of the illustrious house of Bellanti, 
has presented the archives of Florence with sixty 
autograph letters of the fifteenth century, written 
by illustrious personages. Twenty of these letters 
are by the hand of Eneo Silvio Piccolomini, after- 
wards Pius II. 


THERE has just appeared at Venice, “ Catalogue | 
.des Livres de l’Imprimerie Arménienne de St. 


Lazare de Venise,” copies of which may be had of 
the foreign booksellers in London. 





MR. GEORGE DANIEL’S LIBRARY. 


O* Wednesday last was concluded the sale of 
the valuable and interesting library of the 
late Mr. George Daniel of Canonbury Square, at 
the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodge. In casting the eye over the following list 
of prices at which some of the principal books 
were sold, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that in every instance condition, in its fullest 
meaning, was never lost sight of by the collector. 
Seldom has a collection of books exhibited any- 
thing like the same combination of the three great 

uisites of “ Bibliomania,” as book-collecting 
independent of the study of books has been aptly 
termed—rarity, beauty of copy, and literary inte- 
rest. Mr. Daniel’s copies of rare books in most 
instances possessed these requisites. When any 
one of these was wanting the book was either 
unique or one of less than ten copies known to 
exist. Hence the extraordinary prices realized. 
It seems desirable to place on record the result of 
this sale at considerably greater limits than we 
usually allow ourselves in such matters. 

The catalogue is arranged in alphabetical order, 
regardless of the size of the volumes; and, for 
the convenience of reference, we give, separately, 
some account of each day’s sale. The First 
Day, July 20, realized £1518. 17s. Amongst 
the principal lots were—Lot 36. Izaak Walton’s 
“Compleat Angler,” first edition, 1653, with MS. 
notes, by W. White, of Crickhavel, a lover of the 
Angler, 12mo., £27. 10s.—42. Walton and Cot- 
ton’s “Compleat Angler,” with lives by Sir John 
Hawkins, first edition, with illustrations; from 
the Strawberry Hill collection, in rich red morocco, 
1760, small 8vo., £24. 10s.—61. Armin (R.), 
“ Nest of Ninnies, simply of themselves, without 
compounds ;’’ wanting the title, half morocco, only 
one other copy (that in the Bodleian Library) 
known, 1608, small 4to., £6. 12s.; 62. His 
History of the Two Maids of More-Clacke, 
1609, small 4to., £12. 15s.; and 63. His 
“ Italian Taylor and his Boy,” small 4to., 1609, 
£13.—68. Autograph Letters of Eminent English 
Literati; as a sample—Dr. Johnson to Garrick, 
respecting his projected edition of Shakespeare, 
dated the 16th of May, 1765; a bill of exchange 
for £60, drawn by Oliver Goldsmith and accepted 
by Garrick, dated December 25, 1773 ; Pope to 
Richardson, very characteristic and full of hu- 
mour; Addison to Hughes, dated October 12, 
1713—“I am in a thousand troubles for poor 
Dick (Steele) ;” in green morocco, £62.—80. The 
celebrated series of 70 black-letter ballads, printed 
between the years 1559 and 1597, mentioned in 
No. 80 of Tur Reaper, £750.—83. Ballads in 
black-letter as well as Roman type, a very curious 
collection of those printed and sold in Aldermary 
and Bow Churchyard, &c., formed apparently 
about 1778, to which Mr. Daniel has added some 
of an earlier period, well preserved in a 4to. vol., 
£43. 1s.—108. B(astard) T(homas) “ Chresteleros 
Seven Bookes of Epigrams ;” morocco, from the 
Bright collection, R. Bradocke, 1598, square 12mo., 
£21.—127. ‘‘ The Historie of Sir Bevis of South- 


| ampton,” in verse; printed in Aberdeen by Ed. 
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Raban, for David Melville, 1630, 8vo., unique, £21. 
—128. “The History of the Famous and Re- 
nowned Knight Sir Bevis of Hampton,” in verse, 
with woodcuts, 1662, 4to., no other copy known, 
£35.—211. Brandt (Seb.), Stultifera Navis: “ The 
Ship of Fooles,” translated by Alex. Barclay ; with 
the “ Mirrour of Good Manners, certayne Eglogues 
by Alex. Barclay ;” John Cawoode, 1570, folio, £21. 
The Srconp Day’s sale realized £1077. 7s.— 
Lot 331. Chester’s (Robert) “ Love’s Martyr; or, 
Rosalin’s Complaint, with the true legend of 
famous King Arthur, &.; to these are added 
somenew compositions of severall moderne writers” 
(Shakespeare, Jonson, Marston, Chapman, and 
others), small 4to. The date (1601) will be found 
at page 165. At page 172 is “Threnos,” by Shake- 
speare. In morocco, £138.—345. Chute’s (An- 
thony) “ Beawtie Dishonoured,” written under 
the title of “ Shore’s Wife,” in verse. London, 
imprinted by John Wolfe, 1593, small 4to. This 
copy, formerly Brindley’s, is supposed to be 
unique ; the dedication is marked with the initials 
A. C., but the name of the author is ascertained 
by a reference to the work in Nash’s “ Have with 
you to Saffron Walden,” 1596 :-—“‘ So he did by 
Chute’s ‘Shore’s Wife’ and his ‘ Procris and 
Cephalus,’ and a number of pamphlagonian things 
more,” £96.—377. Colman’s “ Dance Machabre, 
or Death’s Duell,” x. d., small 8vo., £10. 10s.— 
385. “ Thus endeth the Conuersyon of Swerers, 
made and compyled by Stephen Hawys, grome of 
ye chambre of our Souerayne Lorde Kynge Henry 
the Seventh; imprynted at London in Flete 
Strete, at the sygne of Saynt Johan Evangelyste, 
by me Johan Butler ;” unique, small 4to., £40.— 
388. Copley’s (Anthonie) “Fig for Fortune ;” 
London, printed by Richard Iohnes, for C. ‘A., 
1596 ; curious English poem, of which the present 
is the only copy ever offered for sale ; small 4to., 
£23. 10s.—401. Cowley’s (Abraham) Poetical and 
other Works, 3 vols., 8vo.; brilliant impressions, 
red morocco, from Dr. Hawtrey’s library, 1707, 
£14.—402. C[owley] (A.), ‘ Poetical Blossoms,” 
with the portrait, etat. sue 13, R. Vaughan, sculp., 
first edition, in the original vellum wrapper ; B.A. 
and T.F., for Henry Seile, 1633 ; small 4to., £20. 
—423. Crompton’s (Hugh) “ Pierides, or The 
Muses Mount,” portrait, 1656 ; small 8vo., £16. 5s. 
—‘Cupid’s Posies ;” “printed by F.C. forS. Wright, 
next to the Globe, in Little Brittain,” 1674, 12mo., 
£10.15s.— Works written or compiled by Mr. George 
Daniel :—461. Poetical works, consisting of the 
*“ Modern Dunciad,” “ Virgil in London,” &c., in 
2 vols. 12mo.; illustrated with 186 prints, por- 
traits of players, poets, statesmen, warriors, &c., 
1835-42, £18.—462. “Merrie England in the 
Olden Time,” 2 vols. 12mo., 1842; on fine 
paper, with India proofs, portrait of the author, 
two original drawings by J. Stothard, the original 
sketches of some highly-finished drawings made 
expressly for the author by R. Cruickshank, 
£11. 11s.—465. “ Merrie England in the Olden 
Time.” Another copy, 2 vols. 12mo., 1842, on 
fine paper, most profusely illustrated, including 
the 27 original drawings, by R. Cruickshank and 
others, made for this copy only ; 49 drawings by 
Harding and other well-known artists ; choice and 
rare ancient and modern prints; the Humour of 
Bartlemy, Gooseberry, Greenwich, Horn and 
Frost Fairs, with Christmas merriments and 
frolics at the May games; affording interesting 
reminiscences to the Londoner of bygone times, as 
to the manners and customs of our ancestors, 
their doings from the time of Chaucer to a period 
within the recollection of many inhabitants of 
this huge city; morocco, £110.—475. An Eliza- 
bethan Garland, being a description of 70 ballads, 
printed in the black-letter, between the years 1559 
and 1597, in the possession of Mr. Daniel; 25 
copies only printed for private circulation. An illus- 
trated copy, with an illuminated title-page, portrait 
of Queen Bess, &c., smali 4to., 1856, £10. 15s.— 
476. Another copy, profusely illustrated, with an 
account of the Ballad Lore, and Reminiscences of 
Frolicsome and Festivous Times of “ Merrie 
England,” £31.—477. “ Drama: Remarks Critical 
and Biographical on the British Drama,” by 
George Daniel, green morocco, 7 vols., 12mo., 
illustrated by the author with upwards of 720 
drawings, and many very interesting and rare 
plates, £20. 10s.—480. “ Love’s Labour Not Lost,” 
profusely illustrated by drawings and engravings 
of a choice description, blue morocco extra, 12mo., 
1863. Among the drawings: Dr. Johnson, with 
= ding Madame Bufl and others; Dr. Johnson 
i e ers to her carriage—both b 
Craig, £11.—491. “A Pretie new Enterlude, bo 
ithie and pleasaunt of the story of King Daryus ;” 
lack-letter; a rare and curious early English 
play, “imp 
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Evangelyst,” by T. Colwell, 1565. Only two 
copies of this curious interiude have ever been 
sold by auction. Small 4to., 72 guineas.—500. 
Decker’s (T.) Belman of London, first edition, 
morocco, 1608, small 4to., £18. 

The Tarp Day’s sale realized £1279. 8s.— Lot 
523. Dobson’s “ Drie Bobbes, Sonne and Heire to 
Skoggin, full of mirth and delightful recreation ;”” 
London, printed by Valentine Simmes, 1607, 4to., 
£48.—528. “Dolarny’s Primerose; or the First 
Part of the Passionate Hermit.” At London, 
printed by G. Eld for R. Boulton, 1606. Small 
4to., £67. 4.—529. Donne’s (Dr. John) Poems : 
with Elegies on the Author’s Death, 1635; por- 
trait, £13.—564. Dryden’s (John) Dramatic 
Works, six volumes, 12mo., morocco, by De Rome, 
1760, £17.—576. “ Ecclesiastes: otherwise called 
the Preacher, dilated into English Verse,” by 
H(enry) L(ocke); printed for R. Field, 1597, 
small 4to., very rare, £38.—652. “ A ryght Pithy, 
Pleasaunt, and Merie Comedie, intytuled Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, played on stage not longe ago in 
Christ’s Colledge, in Cambridge; made by Mr. 8. 
Hill, Mr. of Arts ;” first edition. ‘“ Imprynted at 
London, in Fleete-streat, beneath the Conduit, at 
the signe of 8. John Evangelist, by Thomas Col- 
well,” 1575. Small 4to., £64.—680. “ Garrick 
and his Contemporaries :’”’ a thick quarto volume, 
bound in russia extra, containing, among other 
illustrations, a portrait of Garrick, in chalk, 
by Gainsborough; drawing of Henderson, 
Edwin and Mrs. Mattocks, in the ‘“ Spanish 
Friar ;” drawing of Garrick in the character of 
the Roman Father; drawing of the theatre in 
Goodman’s Fields, by Capon; original miniature 
portraits of Johnstone and Quick, and of other 
celebrated comedians ; Dodd in the character of 
Abel Drugger, a whole-length drawing by De 
Wilde; &c., &c., £94. 10s.—729. “The Tragedie 
of Gorboduc, whereof three actes were written by 
Thomas Norton, and the two last by Thomas 
Sackwyle, set forth as the same was shewed before 
the Queene’s most excellent Majesty, in her 
Highnes Court of Whitehall, by the Gentlemen of 
the Inner Temple.” ‘ At London, printed by 
Edward Allde for Iohn Perrin,” 1590. Small 
4to., £43.—740. Gray’s Poems, by Mason, con- 
taining the will of Thomas Gray and Memoirs, 
8vo., inlaid in 4to.; and ‘“Potter’s Inquiry 
into Johnson’s Life of the Poet,” York, 1775, 
illustrated with upwards of 150 portraits of 
eminent persons and views, morocco, £40.— 
746. Gray’s Odes, with MS. notes, in the autograph 
of the poet ; superbly bound in morocco, enriched 
with exquisite tooling, joints, and beautifully flo- 
reated borders inside, lined with crimson silk, con- 
tained ‘in morocco case, with spring lock; imp. 
4to., Strawberry Hill, 1757. This production is 
of the greatest interest, and highly curious, the 
poet not only having explained in his MS. notes 
upon the margin the passages in the Odes which 
had been thought obscure, but acknowledged the 
various sources from which he had borrowed 
aid for their composition—£110.—775. Hannay’s 
(Patrick), “ Philomela, the Nightingale ;” ‘ She- 
retine and Marianna ;” “ A Happy Husband, or, 
Directions for a Maid to chuse her Mate, &c. ;” 
Elegies on the Death of Queen Anne (Wife of 
James I.), with Epitaph; Songs and Sonnets. 
The entire work in five parts, title in compart- 
ments, the rare portrait of the author at the foot, 
and the engraved leaf of music; only three copies 
are known. Printed for Nath. Butter, 1622. Small 
8vo., £96. 

The Fourtu Day’s sale produced £1405. 15s.— 
Lot 788. “Here endeth the boke of hawkynge, 
huntynge, and fyshynge, and with many other 
dyvers maters, imprynted in Flete Strete at the 
sygne of ye Sonne, by Wynkyn de Worde,”’ n. d. 
Small 4to., presumed to be unique, £108.—793. 
Herbert’s Temple, Sacred Poems, and Private 
Kjaculations ; a copy of the first issue, taken off 
only for private distribution amongst his friends, 
in old morocco, 12mo., £30. 10s.—797. “ Here 
Begynneth a Complaynt of a Dolorous Lover upon 
Sugred Wordes and Fayned Countenance :”— 

;, L.8ay in right is reason, in trust is treason ; 

The love of a woman doth laste but a season.” 
“‘Imprynted by me Robert Wyer, dwellynge at 
the sygne of Saynt John Evangelyst in Saynt 
Martyns parysshe, besyde Charing Crosse in 
Norwytch rentes,” ». d. Small 4to., unique, 
£67. 4s.—798. “Here Begynneth a Treatyse 
How the Hye Fader of Heuen sendeth Dethe to 
Somon every Creature to come and gyve Accounte 
of theyr L in this Worlde, and is in maner of 
a morall ave ;” John Scott, a.d.; small 4to., 
unique. In addition to a large woodcut on the title, 
there are six curious cuts on wood of the dramatis 
personenot found in theonly other edition, £74.11s. 
—799. “Here is the Boke of Mayd Emlyn that had 





V. Husbandes and all Kockoldes. She wold make 
theyr Berdes whether they wold or no, and gyve 
them to were a praty Hoode full of belles.” “ Im- 
prynted at London, without Newegate, in Saynt 
Pulckres parysshe, by me John Scott, dwellynge 
in ye Old Baylye;” n. d. Small 4to., unique, £54. 
—800. Woman’s Rights is not so new a subject 
as some suppose ; for “ He(re) begynneth an In- 
terlocucyon with an Argument betwyxt a Man 
and Woman, and whiche of them could prove to 
be most excellent.” With the Device of Wynkyn 
de Worde; n.d. Small 4to., unique, £38. 17s.— 
880. James I., ‘‘ Essays of a Prentise in the Divine 
Art of Poesie.” Edinburgh: T. Vautroullier, 
1584; small 4to., £36.—890. ‘‘ XII. Merry Jests 
of the Wyddow Edyth,” 1573. The only other 
known copy is in the Bodleian Library, £54.— 
891. “ Here Begynneth a Merry Ieste of a Shrewde 
and Curste Wyfe Lapped in Morelles Skin for her 
good Behauyour ;” the only perfect copy known; 
“imprinted at London, in Fleete-streete, beneath 
the Conduite, at the signe of Saint Iohn Euan- 
gelist, by H. Iackson.’”’ Small 4to., £64,—892. 
* Pasquil’s Jests; withthe Merriments of Mother 
Bunch, Wittie, Pleasant, and Delightfull,’’ 
** London, printed for M.F., and are to be sold by 
Frances Coles, dwelling in the Old Bailey ;” n. d. 
Small 4to. Only one other copy known to exist— 
£19. 10s.—893. “ Merrie Tales, newly imprynted 
and made by Master Skelton, Poet Laureat.” Black- 
letter, imprinted at London, in Fleet-street, by 
T. Caldwell, x.d. Small 4to. The only perfect 
copy known — £25. — 894. ‘‘Foole upon Foole, 
or Sixe Sortes of Sottes—a flat foole—a leane 
foole—a merrie foole—a fatt foole—a cleane 


foole — and a verrie foole.” London, 1605. 
Small 4to. The precursor of Armin’s “ Nest 
of Ninnies,” unique; £42.— 901. “ Robin 
Goodfellow : his Mad Prankes and Merry 


Tests, full of Honest Mirth, and is a fit Medi- 
cine for Melancholy ;” black-letter, large and 
curious woodcuts, fine copy, morocco extra. 
“ Printed at London, by Thos. Cotes, and are to 
be sold by Francis Grove, at his shop on Snow- 
hill, nere the Sarazen’s Head,’’ 1639. . Small 4to., 
unique, £54, 12s. — 946. Johnsoniana, or sup- 
plement to Boswell, being anecdotes and sayings 
of Dr. Johnson, enlarged into two vols., 4to., 
magnificently illustrated with drawings and prints, 
£52.10s.—951. Jonson (Ben), “Sejanus, His Fall ;” 
first edition, printed on large paper, presentation 
copy, in the original vellum wrapper, 1605, small 
4to., unique. On the fly-leaf at the end is an 
autograph of Francis Mundy, who, under the in- 
scription of Ben Jonson, has penned four Latin 
verses, affixing to them his initials F.M.—£106. 
The Firrn Day’s sale produced £1810. 14s. 6d. 
—Lot 1040. Longus, “ Les Amours Pastorales de 
Daphnis et Chloe,’ with engravings after designs 
by Philip Due d’Orléans, Regent of France, ex- 
quisitely bound in olive morocco by Duseuil. 
“These Aldus printed, those Duseuil has bound” 
—even Pope could not pass over such exquisite 
binding without handing down the binder’s name 
to immortality. Paris, 1718. 12mo., £94.— 
1047. Lyndesay (Schir David), “ The Tragedie of 
the Umghyle Maister Reverende Fader David 
(Beaton) Archibyschope of Sanctandrous,” eight 
leaves. ‘“‘ Imprentit at the command and expenses 
of Maister Samuel Jascuy in Paris, 1558.’ Small 
4to., £37.—1067. ‘‘ Maroccus Extaticus, or Bankes’s 
Bay Horse in a Trance; a discourse set down in 
a merry dialogue between Bankes and his beast.” 
Printed for Cuthbert Burby, 1595. Bankes’s 
dancing horse is immortalized by Shakespeare in 
“Love’s Labour Lost.” This horse went up to 
the top of St. Paul’s, and did a lot of the most as- 
tounding tricks, for some of which, when travelling 
abroad, his unfortunate master was condemned 
and executed for witchery. Small 4to., £81. — 
1083. “ Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinarie, or 
the Walkes in Powles.” “London, printed byT. C., 
and are to be solde by Mathew Lawe, dwelling in 
Paule’s Church-yard, 1604.” Small 4to. The only 
copy cited by Mr. Bohn in his new edition of 
Lowndes—£81.—1090. The History and Anti- 
quities of the parish of St. Mary, Islington, by 
John Nelson, 1811—first edition, with all the 
additional matter from the second; inlaid, 4to; 
The Antiquities of Canonbury-house, Islington, 
by John Nichols,1788; Memoir of John Nichols, 
F.S.A., by Alexander Chalmers, not printed for 
sale; also, Mr. Daniel’s most important collec- 
tions for a history of Islington, a book to be 
coveted by all who dwell in “ Merrie Islington,” 
£77.—1105. Maske (Milton’s “ Comus”), presented 
at Ludlow Castle. 1634, on Michaelmasse Night, 
before John Earle of Bridgewater. First edition. 
“ London, printed oy Humphrey Robinson, at the 
signe of the Three Pidgeons, in Paul’s Church- 
yard,” 1637; 4to,, £36.—1109. Milton (John), 
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“Paradise Lost ;” first edition; a very beautiful 
copy, in the original binding, from Lea Wilson’s’ 
collection; 4to., 1667, £28. 10s.—1111. Milton 
(J.), “ Paradise Lost,” according to the author's 
last edition in 1672; portrait. Printed on fine 
paper ; morocco, gilt edges, by Roger Payne ; from 
Colonel Stanley’s library. 12mo., Glasgow, Foulis, 
1750. A pencil drawing of the t on vellum, 
and two other heads, with illustrative en- 
gravings added; also a miniature on ivory 
of Milton, which, with the drawing, came 
from the Strawberry Hill collection—£51.— 
1154. Munday (Anthony). “ Banquet of daintie 
conceits, furnished with verie delicate and choyse 
inventions to delight their mindes who take plea- 
sures in musique, and therewithall to sing sweete 
ditties either to the lute, bandora, virginalles, or 
anie other instrument. Published at the desire of 
bothe honorable and worshipfull personages, who 
have had copies of divers of the ditties herein 
contained. Written by A. M., Servaunt to the 
Queene’s Most Excellent Maiestie.” ‘“ At London, 
printed by J. C. for Edwarde White, and are to 
be sold at the sigue of the Gunne, at the little 
north doore of Paule’s;” anno 1588. Small 4to, 
unique, £225.—1177. Officium Christifere Vir- 
ginis Marie Secundum Usum Ecclesia Parisiensis, 
cum Calendario, a most exquisite MS., on the 
purest vellum, with miniatures, described by Dr. 
Dibdin (Decameron, vol. i., pp. clxxx. and clxxxi.), 
12mo., £285.—1178. Officium Beate Marie Vir- 
ginis, Secundum Morem Romane Curie, cum 
Calendario, MS, on vellum, 8vo., written in a beau- 
tiful italic, within borders of gold, with miniature 
paintings and an illustrated calendar of great 
beauty, 8vo., £230. 

The Srxt# and most important day’s sale pro- 
duced £5870. 3s. Never within our memory— 
which goes back into the days when the “ Book- 
auction” was as frequented a lounge as the 
‘‘Picture-auction’’ now is—has there been as- 
sembled together such a number of men, all more 
or less eminent or known as Shakespeare critics. 
This was the Shakespeare day—we believe it was 
preluded by a champagne breakfast, or something 
of the sort, in honour of the poet—certainly it was 
a gathering worthy of the Tercentenary, amongst 
which the spirit of Shakespeare might have 
hovered in a pleasant dream of the past. Two 
old plays, from which Shakespeare may have 
borrowed a thought, claim our first attention. 
Lot 1365. “Romeus and Juliet; the Tragicall 
Historye of Romeus and Juliet, written first in 
Italian by Bandell, and nowe in Englishe by Ar. 
Br. (Arthur Broke);’’ Richard Tottell, 1562,16mo. 
Only one other perfect copy, that in the Bod- 
leian, is known—£77. 148.;—and lot 1380. 
“Kynge Rycharde Cuer de Lyon.” At end, 
“Thus endeth the story of ye noble Kynge Rycharde 
Cuer de Lyon. Imprinted at London, in the 
Fleete-streete, at ye signe of ye Sonne, by Wynkyn 
de Worde. The yere of our Lord MCCCCC 
and XXVIIJ.” Sm. 4to. One of only two 
perfect copies known, £92. 

Of the works of Shakespeare we shall not give the 
title-pages so fully, for space already begins to fail 
us. — Lot 1416. Shakespeare’s Comedies, His- 
tories, and Tragedies. Published according to 
the true original copies. Printed for Isaac 
Jaggard and Ed. Blount, 1623. Folio; one of the 
finest copies on record, bound in russia by Baum- 
garten, and known as the “‘ Daniel Moore copy,” 
described in Dibdin’s “ Library Companion.” It 
was bought for Miss Burdett Coutts for £716. 2s. 
—1417. The same; the second impression. 
“Printed by Tho. Cotes, for Robert Allot, and 
are to be sold at his shop, at the signe of the 
blacke Beare, in Paul’s Churchyard, 1632.” Folio, 
the purest and largest copy known—£148.—1418. 
The same, the third impression, “unto which is 
added seven playes never before printed in 
folio.” London, printed for P.C. 1664, Folio— 
£46. — 1419. The same; the fourth edi- 
tion. Printed for H. Herringman, E. Brewster, 
and R. Bentley, 1685. Folio-—£€21.; 10s. — Of 
the original editions of the separate plays, pro- 
bably sold as play-bills and 4bretti in the play- 
house during the performance, lot 1425. “The 
Trogedie of King Richard the Second, as it hath 
beene publikely acted by the Right Hon. the Lorde 
Chamberlaine, his seruants,” ‘London, printed 
by Valentine Simmes for Andrew Wise, and are 
to be sold at his shop in Paul’s-churchyard, at 
the signe of the Angel, 1597;” small 4to., first 
edition, of which no copy is either in the British 
Museum or Bodleian Library, sold for £341. 5s.— 
1426. Thesame; second edition; sameimprint, 1598, 
£108. 38.—1427. “The Tragedy of King Richard 
the Third, containing his treacherous plots against 
his brother Clarence ; the pittieful murther of his 


innocent nephewes; his tyrannicall vsurpation, 
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with the whole course of his detested life, and 
most deserved death. As it hath been lately acted 
by the Rt. Hon. the Lord Chamberlaine his ser- 
uants.” ‘At London, printed by Valentine Sims 
for Andrew Wise, dwelling in Paules Church-yard, 
at the Signe of the Angell, 1597.” Small 4to., 
first edition, only two or three perfect copies in 
existence. It is not in the British Museum, and 
the Bodleian copy is imperfect—£351. 15s.—1428. 
“A Pleasant Conceited Comedie, called Loue’s 
Labors Lost, as it was presented before Her High- 
nes this last Christmas, newly corrected and 
augmented by W. Shakespeare.” Imprinted 
at London by W. W., for Cuthbert Burby, 
1598. 4to., first edition, one of the rarest 
of the Shakespeare quartos, £346. 103s. — 
1429. “The History of Henrie the Fourth, 
with the Battell at Shrewsburie, &c., with the 
humourous conceits of Sir John Falstaffe ; newly 
corrected by W. Shake-speare.” ‘‘ At London, 
ny by 8.8. for Andrew Wise, dwelling in 
aule’s Churchyard, at the signe of the Angell, 
1599.” Small 4to., second edition, £115.—1430. 
“The Most Excellent and Lamentable Tragedie 
of Romeo and Juliet, newly corrected, augmented, 
and amended,” &c. ‘“ London, printed by Thomas 
Creede, for Cuthbert Burby, and are to be sold at 
his shop neare the Exchange, 1599.” Small 4to. 
£52. 10s.—1431. “The Chronicle History of 
Henry the Fift, with his Battell fought at Agin 
Court in France, togither with Auntient Pistol,” 
&e. “London, printed by Thomas Creede for 
Tho. Millington and John Busby, and are to be 
sold at his house in Carter Lane, next the Powle- 
head, 1600.” Small 4to., first edition, £231.— 
1432. “The Most Excellent Historie of the Mer- 
chant of Venice, with the extreame crveltie of Shy- 
locke, the Jewe,” &c. Written by William Shake- 
speare. “ At London, printed by J. R., for Thomas 
eyes, and are to be sold in Paules Churchyard 
at the signe of the Greene Dragon, 1600.” Small 
Ato., first edition, £99. 15s.—1433. ‘‘ Much Adoe 
about Nothing, as it hath been sundrie times 
publikely acted by the Lord Chamberlaine his 
seruants, written by William Shakespeare.” “ Lon- 
don, printed by V. 8. for Andrew Wise and 
William Aspley, 1600.”  4to., first edition, the 
finest copy known—£267. 15s.—1434. “The Mid- 
sommer Nights Dreame,” &c., written by William 
Shakespeare, “ Imprinted at London for Thomas 
Fisher, and are to be soulde at his shoppe, at the 
signe of the White Hart, in Fleete-streete, 1600.” 
Small 4to., first edition, £241. 103.—1435. The 
same, second edition. Printed by James Roberts, 
1600. Small 4to., £36.—1436. “A Most Pleasaunt 
and excellent conceited Comedie of Syr John 
Falstaffe and the Merrie Wives of Windsor, en- 
termixed with sundrie variable and pleasing 
humors of Syr Hugh the Welch Knight, Justice 
Shallow, and his wise cousin, M. Slender. With 
theswaggering vaine of Auncient Pistoll and 
Corporal Nym.” By William Shakespeare ; &c. 
* London, printed by T. C., for Arthur Johnson, 
and are to be sold at his shop in Powles Church- 
yard, at the signe of the Flower de Leuse and 
the Crowne, 1602.” Small 4to., first edition, only 
three perfect copies of which are known to exist, 
£346. 10s. — 1437. “True Chronicle History 
of the Life and Death of King Lear and his 
Three Daughters,” &c. Printed by Nath Butler, 
1608. Small 4to., £29. 8s.—1438. “The late 
and much admired play, called Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre,’ &c. By William Shakespeare. “Im- 
sae at London for Henry Gosson, and are to 
sold at the signe of the Sunne, in Pater-Noster- 
row, 1609.” Small Ato., first edition, £84.— 
1439. “The Famous Historie of Troilus and 
Cresseid, excellently expressing the Beginning of 
their Loves, with the Conceited Wooing of Pan- 
darus, Prince of Licia;” written by William 
Shakespeare. “ London : imprinted by G. Eld for 
R. Bonian and H. Whalley, and are to be sold 
at the Spread Eagle, in Paule’s Churchyard, over 
against the great north doore, 1609.” Small 4to., 
first edition, unique in its present state, having 
not only the preface, but a second title with a 
variation, £114. 9s.—1440. “The Tragedy of 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,” by William Shake- 
rt newly imprinted and enlarged, &e. “ At 
don: prin for John Smethwicke, and are 
to be sold at his shoppe in St. Dunstan’s Church- 
eard, in Fleet-street, under the Diall,” 1611. 
mall 4to., £28.7s.— 1444. “ The most Lamentable 
Tragedie of Titus Andronicus,” &c. “ London: 
printed for Edward White, and are to be sold 
at his shoppe, nere the litle north dore of Paules, at 
the sign of the Gun, 1611.” Small 4to., £31. 10s.— 
1445. “The Whole Contention between the Two 
Famous Houses of Lancaster and Yorke,” &c. 
f ” 


Caos "a, Dente £ and ET.) Bor T. P. ; no date 
Small 4to., £33. 129-1446. Tragedy of 
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Othello, the Moor of Venice, &c. Written by 
William Shakespeare. “ London, printed by N. O., 
for Thomas Walkley, and are to be sold at the 
Eagle and Child, in Brittan’s Bursse, 1622.” 
Small 4to., first edition, £155.—1451. “ Lvcrece. 
Printed by Richard Field for John Harrison, and 
are to be sold at the signe of the White Grey- 
hound, in Paules churchyard, 1594.’’ Small 4to., 
first edition, one of three or four perfect copies, 
£157. 10s.— 1453. “ Venus and Adonis. London, 
imprinted by Richard Field, and are to be sold 
at the signe of the White Greyhound, in Paules 
churchyard, 1594.” Small 4to., second edition, 
the finest copy known, £240.—1455. “ Venus and 
Adonis. Imprinted at London, by R. F. for 
John Harison, 1596.” Small 8vo. The only 
other copy known is in the Bodleian, £350.— 
1456. Sonnets, never before imprinted. “ At Lon- 
don, by G. Eld, for T. T., and are to be solde by 
John Wright, dwelling at Christ Churchgate, 1609.”’ 
Small 4to. One of only two perfect copies known 
with the above imprint. This precious little 
volume formerly belonged to Narcissus Luttrell 
and cost him one shilling. £225. 15s.—1460. 
“Lamentable Tragedie of Locrine, the Eldest 
Sonne of King Brutus,” &. “ Newly set foorth, by 
W.S.” London, printed by Thomas Creed, 1595. 
Small 4to. Of excessive rarity. Mr. Daniel con- 
sidered this little volume as one of the gems of his 
collection. On the title-page is a note by Sir 
George Buck, the master of the revels, assigning 
the authorship of the play to C. Tilney —£103. 19s. 
—1507*. H. G. Bohn’s Life of Shakespeare (for 
the Philobiblon Society), £17. 5s. 

TheSeventu Day’s sale produced £1022.6s. 6d., 
making a total for the 1817 lots, which composed 
the library, of £13,984. 11s. On Thursday, yester- 
day, and to-day the Prints and Drawings have 
been selling, of which we reserve our report till 
next week. The chief lots in the seventh day’s 
sale were :—Lot 1527. Skelton’s (John) ‘“‘ Colyn 
Cloute, and other pieces,” £46. 1548. Percy’s 
“Sonnets to the Fairest Coelia ;’’ Adam Islip for 
W. P., 1594; small 4to., one of two known copies, 
£52. 10s. 1632. ‘Tales and Quicke Answers, 
very merry and pleasant to reade;” T. Berthelet, 
n.d.; small 4to.; the only copy known, £67. 4s. 
1739. “ Warning for Faire Women; a curious 
old play, dated 1599 ; in the introduction to which 
is a fling at Shakespeare, £56; and 1759. That 
most curious of English story-books, ‘ Westward 
for Smelts,” of which only one other copy is 
known ; a small 4to., “ printed for John Trundle, 
at the signe of No-body in Barbican, 1620.” It 
contains a tale which has the plot of Cymbeline, 
and sold for £49. 








SCIENCE. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL CONGRESS AT 
WARWICK. 


Warwick, Wednesday Evening. 

\ HAT a happy choice was Warwick for a 

meeting of archeologists !——-the tutelary city 
of Dugdale, the town of the King-maker, and 
the centre of a large neighbourhood equally, or 
almost equally, rich in historical associations. 
One needs but to mention Kenilworth end Guy’s 
Cliff and Dunmore—ay! and, above all in this 
present Shakespeare year, Stratford—to conjure 
up a host of memories which make the locality 
all but sacred ground. Nay, the embarras de 
richesses was so obvious that Mr. Holbeche 
Bloxam, whose knowledge of the archsological 
riches of the county is second to none, commenced 
operations on Tuesday by singling out from a 
detailed list of ey and objects worthy of notice 
a few to which it would be most advisable to 
direct attention. 

We need not wonder, then, that there is an ex- 
ceptionally brilliant assembly here to do honour 
to Archeology, and to inspect the spots which 
warriors and churchmen and poets in their various 
ways have invested with interest for us who 
follow them. And who shall say whose work— 
the warrior’s or the poet’s—shall last the longest ? 
Certain it is that to-day the story of “ Amy 
Robsart ” has been in all minds; while not all of 
the some 200 excursionists who to-day have 
visited both Warwick and Kenilworth Castles 
have thought of the great King-maker—Bulwer’s 
“ Last of the Barons” notwithstanding. 

The weather, too, is as favourable as the locality, 
The excursions have commenced to-day ; and a 
pleasant sight it was to see the gay cavalcade 
winding through the grassy lanes bordered by the 
harvest-laden fields, or the trimly-kept paths of 
Eoneleigh, with its winding Avon and wood-clad 

pes; or, again, to watch the group gathered 
one Mr. Harts ne as he held forth among 
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the very stones of Kenilworth, surrounded by an 
anxious auditory, whom his dreadful heterodoxy 
on the matter of the date of building of Cesar’s 
tower surprised into rapt attention. 

But we anticipate: we have not- yet given a 
compte-rendu of yesterday’s doings. They took 
place in the Assembly Rooms—the Marquis 
Camden and Lord Leigh (the Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county), the outgoing and incoming presidents, 
being supported, among others, by the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of Chichester, D.D., 
F.R.S., Dr. Guest, Lord Neaves, Mr. T. Wright, 
the Rey. Mr. Collins, Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
LL.D., Dr. Whewell, Archdeacon Sandford, 
Archdeacon of Coventry, Mr. E. Greaves (M.P. 
for Warwick), Sir Richard Kirby, Sir Stephen 
Glenn, Bart., the Right Hon, C. B. Adderley, 
M.P., Colonel Pinney, M.P., the Rev. H. Hill, 
Warwick, Mr. Charles Tucker, Mr. M. Holbeche 
Bloxam, W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., M.P., Sir Thos. 
Winnington, M.P., Octavius Morgan, M.P., E. P, 
Shirley, M, P., Sir W. Heathcote, M.P., the Lady 
Frances Pratt, and others. 

The Marquis of Camden, in introducing his suc- 
cessor, said that it afforded him personally great 
gratification to ask his Lordship to take the chair, 
because he knew that, throughout the county of War- 
wickshire, he wasuniversally belovedand respected ; 
and, looking at the anxiety his Lordship had mani- 
fested to further the interests of the Institute, he 
felt sure that, at the termination of the week’s 
proceedings, they would find that their warmest 
thanks were due to his Lordship for the kindness 
and attention with which he would discharge the 
arduous duties that would devolve upon him. 

The. Mayor of Warwick, who was attended by 
nearly all the members of the Town Council, pre- 
sented a congratulatory address from the Corpo- 
ration to the President and members of the Insti- 
tute, on the occasion of their first visit to Warwick. 

After Lord Leigh’s presidential speech, had 
been made Dr. Whewell returned thanks for 
the kind reception accorded to the Institute 
on the occasion of their visit to Warwick, 
where there was so much to interest the 
antiquary. He had attended many of the 
annual meetings of the Institute, and had 
always found them productive of new sources of 
knowledge ; whilst additional pleasure was experi- 
enced from the social intercourse with which they 
were attended. To him it was always a matter of 
extreme gratification to be able to attend the 
annual meeting of the Institute ; and, with regard 
to the noble Lord who had been elected to preside 
over the present Congress, every one must feel how 
delightful it was to have his Lordship placed in 
any position where he could be regarded with that 
affection which his kindly nature and public spirit 
deserve. He had heard the last annual meeting 
at Rochester referred to by those who were present 
at it as one of the most delightful character, and 
he had no doubt that this would prove equally as 
enjoyable and satisfactory. One excellent feature 
in connexion with the Rochester meeting was 
the local temporary collection of antiquities. Such 
an one had also been arranged in Warwick, and 
would doubtless prove a source of great interest ; 
because, with most commendable generosity and 
public spirit, those possessing curiosities likely to 
be interesting to antiquaries had placed them at 
the service of the Institute ; and it not unfrequently 
happened that things which could not before be 
explained received remarkable elucidations from 
experienced antiquaries. Indeed, so great was 
the interest that such collections of local curi- 
osities excited that, after the meeting had been 
brought to a conclusion, applications were often 
made for the museum still to be kept open. He felt 
sure that, surrounded as Warwick was with objeets 
and places of interest, there was every reason to 
believe that the present meeting would be in every 
respect as gratifying and successful as any of the 
previous meetings. 

Mr. Greaves, M.P. for Warwick, and Arch- 
deacon Sandford then welcomed the Institute 
to Warwick—the former in the name of the in- 
habitants, the latter in the name of the clergy of 
the county. These speeches were replied to b 
Mr. Beresford Hope and the Bishop of Oxford. 
Mr. Hope referred especially to Dugdale. “He 
considered it a happy omen that, when the In- 
stitute was coming of age—for it was entering on 
the twenty-first year of its existence—they were 
holding their annual anniversary in the tutela 
city of that great patriarch and example of English 
archwologists—Dugdale. He did not know that 
& more appropriate place could have been selected 
for their twentieth anniversary than the metro- 
polis of the county that was associated with the 
name of that eminent historian and antiquary— 
| with the name of the illustrious Shakespeare.” 
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The visit to Warwick suggested to the Bishop 
of Oxford “a long line of worthies who were con- 
nected with it in the past. There was St. Wol- 
stan to begin with, who carried them back to the 
Saxon Heptarchy; and then, to descend rapidly 
to the medieval ages, there was the great Dr. 
Parr, who certainly would have astonished St. 
Wolstan if he could have beheld him. Then, 
descending still further, there was the Dean of 
Chichester, himself a great medieval ecclesiastical 
authority. Remembering the welcome which he 
and other friends had received from the present 
reigning Abbot of Stoneleigh—who had received 
him with more than abbatial hospitality, and more 
than abbatial grandeur—and the welcome that the 
Archdeacon of Coventry had given in the name of 
the clergy of the neighbourhood, he looked for- 
ward with extreme pleasure to their present visit. 
They did not come simply for personal gratifica- 
tion, but to exchange ideas with those with whom 
they were brought into contact, and, if possible, 
engraft their peculiar insanity upon many others 
and make them as bad as themselves. They hoped 
in this way to generate archeologists as they tra- 
velled through the country; and he thought this 
was an important thing to be borne in mind, be- 
cause whatever tended to bring men from living 
in the mere present and carry them back into the 

ast had also a tendency to lead them on into the 
uture.” 

After the speeches, and prior to the visit to the 
fine church of St. Mary, the Beauchamp Chapel, 
Leicester Hospital, and the other points of interest 
in the town, Mr. Winstone read an elaborate 
paper on the stained-glass windows in the chapel. 
In the evening, and this morning, other papers 
were read, to which we shall return. 

The Museum formed in the Corn Exchange, 
thanks to the very great care which has been 
taken in the collection of objects, is of the highest 
interest ; of this also we shall delay a notice till 
next week. 

This morning Warwick Castle was visited, the 
pictures being discoursed upon by Mr. Scharf in a 
most able manner. Later in the day, as we have 
before hinted, the members went to Stoneleigh, 
where they were most hospitably entertained by 
Lord Leigh, whose noble mansion was thrown 
open for their inspection. On the road Guy’s 
Cliff and the monument to Piers Gaveston— 


“The minion of a hateful king, 
In life and death a memorable instance of misrule”’ 


—-were passed. From Stoneleigh the road led 
through woods to Kenilworth Castle, the history 
and architecture of which were described by Mr. 
Hartshorn. 

After leaving Kenilworth Castle, some of the 
excursionists visited Stoneleigh Church, under the 
guidance of the Hon. and Rev. Chandos Leigh. 
The architecture of the church was seen to be of 
a very interesting character, some of the Norman 
arches being extremely fine. The tombs of the 
late Lord and Lady Leigh by Gilbert Scott also 
attracted attention. We are informed that the 

resent vicar intends a partial renovation of this 
interesting structure. 

Lord Leigh, with his well-known hospitality, 
entertained a select party of the Institute to 
dinner after the excursion, 

Thanks to the exertions of Mr. Purnell, the in- 
defatigable secretary, and those upon whom the 
arrangements have devolved, everything has passed 
off in the most satisfactory manner. 

To-morrow Coventry is visited, and on Friday 
Litchfield. Stratford and Charlecot are the 
centres of attraction for Saturday, and, should the 
weather keep fine, a numerous party may be anti- 
cipated. J.N. 1. 





DUBLIN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 
[THIRD ARTICLE. ]} 
i two preceding articles in the month of June 

_ we laid before our readers an account of the 
Scientific Institutions of Dublin which have been 
in the receipt of Government aid, and which were 
then the subject of inquiry by means of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Gregory, the member for 
Galway. As that Committee has now closed its 
labours and made its report, we propose to con- 
tinue our account so as to explain the reasons for 
its appointment, and state its results. 

We must, however, in the first place, explain 
that, besides the Scientific Institutions, there are, 
a Kay oo for the promotion of the Fine Arts 

i¢n are also supported partly by public money. 
The oldest of these is the Royal "Hibernian yA 
demy—the most recent is the Dublin National 
Gallery. The Royal Hibernian Academy is the 
Irish representative of the Royal Academy of 


London. It has long been in receipt of a sub- 





vention of £300 a year from Government, but has 
felt itself somewhat thrown into the shade by the 
more popular pretensions of the Fine Art Depart- 
ment of the Royal Dublin Society, which is also 
dependent chiefly on public money. The National 
Gallery arose from the Dublin Exhibition of 1853 
—partly to satisfy a national want, which it was 
felt that the art collections of the Royal Dublin 
Society did not and never would satisfy, 
and partly from a wish to do honour to 
Mr. Dargan, who had recently supplied the 
funds for that Exhibition. £5000, raised by 
the subscribers for the latter purpose, were con- 
tributed towards the expenses of the National 
Gallery, some £20,000 being added by the Govern- 
ment, who undertook to support it. An Act of 
Parliament was passed for this purpose, and the 
Irish Board of Works planned and erected the 
building on one side of Leinster Lawn, at the 
back of the house of the Royal Dublin Society, 
so as to form a corresponding wing to the museum 
which had already been built by them on the 
other side. There was a stipulation that £100 a 
year of the rent which the Royal Dublin Society 
has to pay for Leinster Lawn should be paid by 
the National Gallery. There seems, however, to 
have been some Board-of-Works muddle in this 
matter, inasmuch as the building was placed in 
the charge of some building trustees who were 
eventually to hand it over to the trustees for the 
National Gallery, to be held jointly with them- 
selves for the use of the latter and some other 
possible uses; and there does not seem to have 
been any definite arrangement made as to who 
or which was to pay this £100 per annum, or 
where that sum was to come from. 

In the meantime the Royal Dublin Society 
wanted grants for new fittings for their museum, 
library, and other things, and became clamorous 
for the arrears of the rent which were thus appa- 
rently due to them by the National Gallery. 
Captain Donelly, the Inspector for Science to the 
Department of Science and Art, was sent over, 
and drew up plans and made a report on the 
matter of the repairs to the Royal Dublin Society ; 
but we are not aware of the exact nature of his 
recommendations. The result, however, was that 
the Royal Dublin Society applied to the Treasury, 
in the year 186), for a grant of £3000 as a capital 
sum in lieu of the rent of £100 a year which 
they were to have received from the National 
Gallery. This application was the spark which 
set on fire the heap of controversial matter which 
had been previously accumulated, and started the 
official inquiries.of which we now proceed, by the 
help of published official documents, to give an 
account, 

These official documents consist of copies of Trea- 
sury Minutes of May and July 1862, the Report 
of a Commission sitting in Dublin in October 
1862, other correspondence between the Irish 
Government, the Treasury, the Department of 
Science and Art, the Royal Dublin Society, and, 
lastly, the Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons of this year just laid before Par- 
liament. 

The Treasury Minute of May 1862 is in answer 
to the application made by the Royal Dublin 
Society for additional fitting grants and the 
capital sum of £3000 before mentioned. It accedes 
to the grants for repairs and alteration of build- 
ings; declines to entertain that for the capital 
sum, inasmuch as Parliament does not supply 
capital, but only annual grants in aid; and applies 
the same rule to the large expenditure required 
for Captain Donelly’s suggested improvements, 
which, it says, should be primarily provided for 
from local or private contributions. It also re- 
commends an inquiry into that Society with a 
view to a change in its constitution. 

Between May and July, however, somebody 
seems to have “got at” the Treasury and turned 
this proposed inquiry into the Royal Dublin 
Society in rather a new direction. The minute of 
July first recapitulates that of May, and says, in 
addition, that, as the Royal Dublin Society has 
such a peculiar constitution, it is advisable that 
the inquiry into it should be “ intrusted to gen- 
tlemen whose position and knowledge of the con- 
stitution of the Society, and of its working, will 
facilitate a full and complete investigation.” 
They therefore propose that the Right Hon. 
Francis Blackburne, Lord Justice of Appeal, and 
an old Vice-President of the Royal Dublin Society, 
and Sir R. Griffith, Chairman of the Board of 
Works, formerly Professor of Mining to the Royal 
Dublin Society, and a constant supporter of it, 
should undertake this inquiry, ther with Sir 
C. Trevelyan, then out of his Indian office, and 
Csptain Donelly, who is asked to act as secretary. 
The Minute then adds that it would be within the 
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province of this Commission to review the arran 
ments made in 1854 between the Royal Dublin 
Society and the Museum of Irish Industry (see 

e 750 of our number for June 11th), and 
inquire whether these could not be simplified and 
be made more economical and more efficient for 
the “ better working of both institutions,” point- 
ing to the Joint Committee of Lectures which we 
have described as one of the things to be inquired 
into. The Minute adds the Royal Hibernian 
Academy and the National Gallery and the £100 
a year rent as objects of inquiry, but does not say 
a word about the Royal Irish Academy or the 
Royal Zoological Society. Finally, it suggests 
the possible propriety of bringmg “under one 
management and control” all the four institu- 
tions mentioned—namely, the National Gallery, 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, the Museum of 
Irish Industry, and the Royal Dublin Society; a 
suggestion which the Commission of Inquiry seems 
to have interpreted into one for destroying the 
Museum of Irish Industry, and putting the Royal 
Dublin Society at the head of all the other insti- 
tutions in Dublin for the promotion of science or 
art, without any previous inquiry into the views 
and opinions of these institutions on such a 
subject. 

The Commission, thus composed of two old and 
well-known supporters of the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety, one Treasury Economist, and the Science 
and Art Inspector, who had been previously 
arranging with the Roya! Dublin Society plans 
for its augmentation and improvement, sat during 
the first week of October 1862. They held their 
sittings in the board-room of the Royal Dublin 
Society, and they summoned before them seventeen 
persons, all members of that Society, two of whom 
were vice-presidents of it, eight members of its 
Council or committees, and six paid officers of the 
Society, the seventeenth being Sir R. Kane, 
formerly a professor, and now an _ honorary 
member of the Society. The Royal Dublin Society 
had had long and ample notice of the issuing of 
this Commission; but no notice at all of any 
intention to inquire into them was ever sent to 
any of the other three institutions mentioned in 
the Minute of July 1862, nor to any of the other 
institutions or persons who were dealt with in the 
Report issued by this Commission. Sir R. Kane, 
the Director of the Museum of Irish Industry, 
received no notice of it, except from mere news- 
paper rumours and reports, until, while the Com- 
mission were sitting, he got a note from Captain 
Donelly, begging him to come down the next day 
and be examined. No intimation was given to 
the presidents or officers of the Royal Irish 
Academy or the Royal Zoological Society that 
anything affecting their interests was contem- 
plated, although, when the Report came out, they 
discovered that one recommendation in it was 
that they should receive their grants through the 
Royal: Dublin Society, in order that the Council 
of that august body should “ have the opportunity 
of making any representation which the circum- 
stances of the time might render proper in refer- 
ence to them.” 

We wond:r how the Royal Society or any other 
of our London scientific societies would relish the 
idea of their being in any way submitted to 
the supervision of the Society of Arts in London! 
We fancy that, like the Royal Lrish Academy and 
the Royal Zoological Society of Dublin, they would 
no sooner hear of the proposal than they would 
meet and protest against it as “incompatible with 
their dignity,” as “ destructive of their freedom 
and independence,” and as “ inevitably leading to 
misunderstanding and collision.” But what are 
we to say for the wisdom of a commission which 
could be so ignorant of the feelings and the esprit 
de corps of men of science as to offer, quite 
wantonly and needlessly, such an affront to their 
natural susceptibilities and their professional sense 
of honour and self-respect? The Commissioners, 
however, went even farther than this—they recom- 
mended that the Museum of Irish Industry (the 
Irish sister of our London Museum of Practical 
Geology in Jermyn Street) should be entirely sup- 
po and that its collections, after being se- 
ected from ad libitum by the Royal Dublin Society, 
should be dispersed among the Queen’s Colleges, 
or anywhere else, and that the Irish branch of 
the Geological Survey, with its offices and collec- 
tions, should be transferred, “at any rate, for the 
arp to some unfinished rooms at the 

ack of the National Gallery. But no notice of 
any intention to change the position of the 
Irish branch of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom was ever afforded to Sir R. I. 
Murchison, the Director-General, Mr. Jukes, the 
Local Director, or any other officer of the Survey. 
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Dublin Society—namely, the Professor of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, the Curator of the Botanic 
Garden, the Directors of the Natural History 
Museum and Agricultural Museum, the Assis- 
tant Secretary, and the Registrar—were fully exa- 
mined by the Commission; no one professor of 
the Museum of Irish Industry, nor the Curator, 
nor any Officer except the Director, was allowed 
an opportunity of giving any opinion about his 
duties or his wishes, although the Report recom- 
mended ;the dismissal of many of them, “ with 
proper compensation,” and the transference of 
the remainder from the civil service of the public 
to the service of the Royal Dublin Society. 

What would the officers of the army say if it 
were proposed by a commission of civilians to 
subordinate them to the militia? or the navy if 
it were proposed to put them under the Trinity 
House? What would the Bishops say to a 
suggestion that should put them under the Wes- 
leyan Conference ? or the Bar to one which should 
subordinate the judges to the county magistrates 
at quarter sessions? Men who tuke up science 
as a profession must, when they do so, deliberately 
sacrifice all those prospects of wealth or social 
distinction which would have rewarded their 
efforts if they had been as successfully applied to 
the ordinary money-getting pursuits of life; but 
they are nevertheless men not devoid of the ordi- 
nary feelings of humanity, not wholly insensible 
even to unintentional slights and indignities. Such 
of them as devote themselves to the public service 
cannot but feel their zeal slackened and their 
energies sapped when they find themselves so 
treated. 

But we have not yet done with the proceedings 
of the Commission of 1862. Among the number 
of persons who gave evidence before them, there 
were eight who were asked for, or, at all ‘events, 
who gave certain specific opinions as to the 
nature of the collections in the Museum of Irish 
Industry, especially the geological ones, and 
certain recommendations as to their disposal. 
These persons consisted of one noble lord, two 
barristers, a Poor Law Commissioner, the secretary 
of a gas company, a partner in a bank and army 
agents’ office, the Assistant-Secretary of the Royal 
Dublin Society, and the Professor of Geology in 
Trinity Cellege, Dublin. They were all of opinion 
that the collections of the Museum of Irish In- 
dustry ought to be transferred to their own society. 
With one exception, however, they none of them 
professed to have anything more than a general 
acquaintance with the collections, and merely 
spoke from an @ priori sort of notion that, if you 
amalgamated the collections in two museums, you 
could make one bigger and cheaper, and there- 
fore, as they supposed, better than the two when 
separate. 

The one exception alluded to above is that of the 
Professor of Geology to TrinityCollege, Dublin—the 
Rey. Professor Haughton, M.D., who, as might be 
expected, was really acquainted with the nature of 
the collections, but whose views respecting them 
are very peculiar, as will be seen from his evidence, 
in which he says, “I am of opinion that collections 
made by Geological Surveys ought not to be kept 
together as Geological Survey collections, but 
should be sent to a public museum. [If it be 
desirable to keep any local group together for a 
specific purpose, it might be done; but all local 
collections should be united into one general 
museum. It is for the interest of science, and 
illustrative of the history of the earth’s crust, that 
all the fossils should be brought together and 
arranged according to their geological affinities, 
without reference to where they came from.” 

We doubt whether any other geologist would 

with the learned professor in the latter part 
of his opinion, which nowhere receives the slightest 
modification in any other part of his evidence. 

Professor Haughton is, however, quite entitled 
to form an opinion on such a subject, from his 
own knowledge of it and his own predilections as 
to the point of view from which he chooses to 
regard it, But wo wonder what would be said to 
any unfortunate geologist or professor of any other 
science who proposed to modify or upset the 
arrangements of the Poor Law Commissioners, or 
the army agents’ or gas company’s business, or to 
reform the law or the practices of the bar. Would 
there be any end to the twittings he would get as 
to his ignorance, incompetence, and presumption ? 
“To read and. write comes by nature,” said 


sk A Dogberry of the present day would 
per tell us that “to be a geologist is the gift 
of Fortune ;” and he might very well adduce the 
gentlemen above alluded to and the Commissioners 
of 1862 as entirely ing with him. 

Not one of either party seems to have been aware 
that the geological collections in the Museum of 





Irish Industry could only have been got together 
and arranged by the bodily and mental labour of 
several men working at them for many years—that 
to disturb even, much less to destroy, these collec- 
tions would be to annihilate a good part of the 
lives of these men, as well as to deprive the collec- 
tions themselves of the greater part of their 

eculiar value. As curiosities, the objects might 

ave a certain marketable price; but, as documents, 
they are almost invaluable. Each one of them is 
the proof of a fact, or set of facts, forming part of 
a large series of facts and deductions: remove 
them from the custody of those who collected 
them—disassociate them from the notes, the 
registers, and the manuscript observations con- 
nected with them—and you do damage of very much 
the same kind as would an ignorant servant 
who sold for waste paper scattered volumes out 
of a library of selected and unique works. 
Every scientific man would acknowledge the 
obvious truth of the preceding sentence; but we 
think we may defy any one to point to any pas- 
sage in the Report, or in the evidence laid before 
the Commission (if we except that of Sir R. Kane), 
showing the slightest consciousness of that obvious 
truth. They all seem to have regarded a museum 
with the crude popular notion of its being a mere 
collection of curiosities, instead of its trueidea— 
that of a scientific workshop and the personification 
and embodiment of an abstract intellectual theory. 
If any one of the sciences of observation was 
perfect, an excellent and instructive museum to 
illustrate it might be constructed by mere cards 
and labels bearing the names of the objects pro- 
perly arranged and classified, the objects them- 
selves being added from time to time as oppor- 
tunity served, the place of many of them, perhaps, 
being merely occupied by drawings or descriptions. 
The scientific classification and arrangement of a 
museum is far more of its essence than are the 
objects contained in it; and natural objects admit 
of so many systems of arrangement to illustrate 
their various relations with each other that hardly 
any kindof them can be properly represented in less 
than two collections of “‘identical objects,” many of 
them requiring three or four. Fossils, for instance, 
must be arranged stratigraphically in order to 
illustrate the history of the formation of the 
earth’s crust and be made of use to the prac- 
tical geologist; while, for the physiologist, a purely 
biological arrangement is the most interesting and 
useful—the student of either science not forget- 
ting the consideration of the other. Minerals, 
again, admit of three or four arrangements, each 
and all being necessary before their several rela- 
tions can be fully understood. 

The Commissioners of 1862, however, utterly 
ignore all the considerations which would present 
themselves to the mind of a man of science; 
and, when they come to their “General Con- 
siderations” on museums, they treat us to such 
platitudes as the following :— 

“Tt is, for several reasons, better that there 
should be one museum than two. Many persons 
visit one museum: few take the trouble to visit 
two. By collecting all our objects, therefore, in 
one museum they will be seen by more people 
than if they were divided between two. By con- 
centrating our means and efforts on one museum 
it may be rendered more complete and attractive 
than if two museums had to be maintained. More 
people are therefore likely to come to one museum 
than to two, and they are likely to get more 
instruction from it.” 

What sort of instruction, we might ask, are 
those people likely to get from any museum who 
will not “ take the trouble” to pay more than one 
visit to it? Is it at all advisable to keep up a 
museum for the purpose of “‘attracting*’ such 

ple? The writer of those sentences could only 
ave regarded a museum as a better kind of raree- 
show or curiosity-shop—a place of harmless amuse- 
ment to which it was desirable to “ attract ’”’ people 
in order to keep them out of worse places. He 
obviously could not have had any idea of the real 
use and object of a scientific museum. It 
is hardly necessary for us, we suppose, to 
inculcate on our readers the obvious fact that 
the advancement of science itself is the real and 
primary object of ascientificmuseum. Throwing 
it open to the public is attended with the secondary 
and additional advantage that some knowledge of 
science may be diffused among the people. The 
public have, moreover, a right to see that which 
they pay for, so long as their free admission does 
not hinder or obstruct the proper use of the things 
themselves—which it would do in the case of an 
astronomical observatory, for instance, but need 
not do in a museum of Geology or Natural History. 

The afterwards asserts that “it is more 
economical to have one museum than two ”—to 
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which profound observation our only remark must 
be the “humph!” of Mr. Shandy and Uncle Toby, 
Would it be more economical to have a house with 
only one room instead oftwoor more ? Would it 
be more economical to have a city with only one 
church instead of two or more?—or only one 
hospital, or only one school? Would it be more 
economical to destroy either Cambridge or Oxford 
and compel all students to go to the one university 
that would be left? If, by “more economical,” 
the Commissioners mean “less costly,” it would 
obviously be most economical to have no museum 
at all. 

But this economical axiom is based on the 
assertion which precedes it—that “two institutions 
and two systems of instruction having the same 
general objects in view are in concurrent opera- 
tion ’’—a statement which we have no hesitation 
in meeting with a point-blank denial of its truth, 
There was only one “ system of instruction” in 
operation, although, by the complicated arrange- 
ments established by the Department of Science 
and Art in 1854 (see article of June 11th, p. 750), 
this system was made partly ‘“ common to the two 
institutions.” The two institutions were essen- 
tially distinct in nature and constitution, and 
could only be said to have “the same general 
objects in view” in the sense in which it can be 
said of any two institutions having any intention 
of advancing the intellectual or material interests 
of mankind. The one institution is an incorporated 
society, the members of which are bound to con- 
sider the interests of their own corporation in the 
first place; while the other is a Government office— 
as much a public office as the Post-office or the 
Custom House—having no corporate interests to 
serve, nor any members to intervene between it 
and the general public who wish to make use of it. 

The Society was primarily an agricultural one, 
the useful arts specified in its charter being the 
draining of bogs, the raising of flax, and the im- 
provement of land. Other and more various 
functions were afterwards assigned to it; but the 
ground occupied by the Museum of Irish In- 
dustry had never, at the period of its establish- 
ment, been occupied, except in name, by the Royal 
Dublin Society. After that establishment, indeed, 
the old (not to say antiquated) society was gal- 
vanized into a little vital action by a feeling of 
jealousy against the new public institution, and en- 
deavoured to rival it in one or the other particular ; 
and it has always shown itself ready enough to 
insist upon the other being quite unnecessary and 
merely doing the same things which it was in- 
tended that it should do. In the year 1854, 
however, when the collections of the Museum of 
Irish Industry were approximately complete, the 
Museum of the Royal Dublin Society scarcely 
existed in any visible form, and they had then few 
geological and no technological collections at all. 

As to the scientific collections, the Museum of 
Irish Industry has a small collection of the Irish 
fauna made by the late General Portlock in con- 
nexion with the geological branch of the Ord- 
nance Survey, deposited there apparently because 
the Government knew no better place for it, and 
which might be handed over to the Royal Dublin 
Society with advantage. The geological collec- 
tions of the Museum of Irish Industry are mainly 
those of the Irish Geological Survey ; and none of 
them ought ever to be separated from it. The 
Royal Dublin Society, besides the Irish fossils 
lately presented to it by Sir R. Griffith, has a few 
which may be treated as the nucleus of a general 
collection from the world at large; and this may 
be extended to any amount without any clashing 
with the special objects of those in the Museum 
of Irish Industry. 

The Report then goes on to contrast the system 
of scientific instruction given in Ireland with the 
proposed system of science school-teaching intro- 
duced by the Department of Science and Art. 
Its conclusions here are not very definite, inas- 
much as it is not clear whether by the system in 
Treland is meant the Dublin “School of Science 
applied to Mining and the Arts,” or merely the 
“Provincial Lecture System” under the Committee 
of Lectures. We should naturally have supposed 
that the latter only was alluded to, inasmuch as it 
is said that it has “no direct tendency to produce 
a supply of local teachers,” had not this Leen 
afterwards made a matter of accusation against 
the Museum of Irish Industry, as if the object of 
that system of instruction had been el the 
training of a set of schoolmasters. 

In a published official correspondence between 
Sir Thomas Larcom, K.C.B.—protesting, on the 
part of the Irish Government, against the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners—and the Right 
Hon. Robert Lowe, then Vice-President of the 
Committee of Privy Council for Education, in 
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defence of them, the latter uses an expression to 
the effect that the only sound reason why the 
system of instruction given at the Museum of 
Irish Industry should be continued would be 
that it was greatly superior to that which could 
be given by the science school-system of the 
Department. Mr. Lowe seems really to believe it 
possible that the instruction in science that could 
be given in country towns by school teachers 
could be on something like an equality with that 
imparted by the men who have acted as professors 
in the Museum of Irish Industry. The only excuse 
for such a belief in the mind of a man like Mr. Lowe 
is his entire want of acquaintance with science 
and scientific men, and the little value he could 
have placed on the possible opinion or advice of 
the latter, or he would surely have sought for it 
before committing himself to such an absurdity. 
He might as well suppose it possible that the 
classical education to be got at small country 
schools by means of pupil-teachers and school- 
books would be on an equality with that to be 
acquired at Oxford or Cambridge, with their 
picked men as teachers, and their great libraries 
as sources of learning. 

It is, indeed, obvious that neither the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art nor the Committee of 
Privy Council for Education has ever thoroughly 
understood or appreciated the grounds on which 
the institutions connected with the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom were founded, or 
the special reasons for their support. They talk 
about their being made “technical and self- 
supporting,’ without any explanation of what 
they mean by technical—a phrase which, we 
believe, they entirely misapply —and without seeing 
that it is entirely impossible that they should be 
self-supporting unless they previously pass an 
Act of Parliament that no one shall practise as a 
mining captain or engineer, or manager of any 
sort of mines whatever, until he has passed 
through one of the Schools of Mines and obtained 
its certificate of competency. 

(To be continued.) 








DEVONSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, LITERA- 
TURE, AND ART. 


HE third annual meeting of this Association 
was held on Wednesday last week, and two 
following days, under the presidency of Mr. Vivian, 
at Torquay, the neighbourhood of which, for 
natural beauty, stands almost unrivalled, and is a 
complete storehouse of geological phenomena. 
The President was supported, among others, by 
Mr. Pengelly, F.R.S., Mr. Spence Bate, F.R.S. 
(ex-President), Mr. G. W. Ormerod (of the Pro- 
vincial Medical Association), General D’Urban, 
Dr. Shapter, and many members of the Torquay 
Natural History Society, the Plymouth Institu- 
tion, the Teign Valley Naturalists’ Field-club, 
and the Exeter Naturalists’ Club. The Rev. W. 
Harpley and Mr. Ellis, the secretaries, were 
assisted by Mr. Appleton as local secretary. 

The inaugural address was delivered by the 
President at the Freemasons’ Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon. He reviewed the present state of 
human knowledge, and compared the various 
methods of inquiring into its effects upon the 
welfare of mankind with those which existed in 
the most enlightened period of classical antiquity. 
The progress which had been made in science 
during the past year formed the concluding divi- 
sion of a carefully-prepared address. Among the 
papers read were the following :— 

r.J. N. Hearder of Plymouth—* On the Pre- 
servation of the Iron Plating of Wooden Ships 
from the Corrosive Action of Sea-water.” Large 
holes had been found in a new 5-inch plating. 
He proposed to place gutta-percha or india-rubber 
between the iron and copper sheathing, and, if it 
was necessary, place a band of zinc also on the 
inside of the plating, to prevent even the possi- 
bility of communication with the copper. 

Mr. Pengelly—*“ On the Denudation of Rocks in 
Devonshire.” Mr. Teinpleton (Exeter) — “On 

mpetitive and Middle-Class Examinations.” 
Mr. 8. B. Fox (Exeter)—“ On the Honey Bee,” 
showing the advantage of artificial swarming 
and the superior qualities of the Ligurian species. 
Dr. Scott ( xeter)—“ On the Fisheries of Devon.” 

In the course of a discussion which followed, 
Mr. H. G. Ellis (honorary secretary to the Exeter 
Naturalists’ Society) stated that the coasts of 
Devon and Cornwall were admirably adapted for 
oyster culture, and experiments were now being 
made in the Exe estuary, which formerly was 
celebrated for its oysters, 

Mr. E. Parfitt (Devon and Exeter Institution)— 
“On the Result of his Investigations on Transmu- 
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tation of Parasitical Fungi—Uredo Rose and 
Aregma mucronatum—which, with other ers, 


will be published at length in the Transactions of 
the Association. 

Mr. W.S. M. D’Urban (joint honorary secretary 
with Mr. Ellis of the Exeter Naturalists’ Society) 
explained Professor Henslow’s system of teaching 
botany. 

Dr. Barham (Newton Abbot) then read an 
elaborate paper “On the Distribution of Sun- 
shine in Devon,” giving the results of a long series 
of careful personal observations. 

Mr. Pengelly detailed some most interesting 
facts relative to cavern accumulations, especially 
those at Torquay, Brixham, and Oreston. 

The President described the lake - huts in 
Switzerland, which he had inspected with Professor 
Phillips and other savans. 

Mr. Spence Bate described a kitchen midden 
recently found on the north coast of Cornwall, 
an ancient Cornish barrow, and a Romano-Bri- 
tish burial - ground. The midden was acci- 
dentally discovered in Constantine Bay, and con- 
sisted of limpet, mussel, and whelk shells, bits of 
greenstone (probably used as hammers) and flint, 
bones of the red-deer, ox, sheep, and lamb, pieces 
of pottery, and a segment of a wooden ring reduced 
to charcoal. The midden, he believed, indicated 
the site of a very extensive village of pre-historic 
man. Near was found a barrow, or circular 
mound, about 100 feet in diameter. Within it, in 
a cavity covered by a stone, had been found an 
earthenware vase containing human bones, partly 
burnt. A human tooth found underneath the 
vase was soft and fragile. The burial-ground re- 
ferred to in the third paper was discovered in 
making the excavations from Fort Stamford, near 
Plymouth. The investigations had not been 
completed, but underneath blocks of limestone 
had been found bones, pottery, bronze armlets, 
fibule, mirrors, a small dagger, and pieces of 
partly decomposed iron, finger rings, scissors, 


On Friday about seventy members visited Brix- 
ham and Berry Head. At the former place they 
inspected the renowned stalactite caverns, 600 
feet in length, discovered in November 1857. A 
fortnight ago asecond cave was accidentally opened, 
and it is now being excavated. It is probably con- 
nected with the other, and may prove equally rich 
in fossil treasures. On the Torbay coast near 
Berry Head, Mr. Pengelly, who ably officiated as 
cicerone, drew attention to a geological phenomenon 
hardly to be paralleled. The “ Devonian ” lime- 
stone is traversed by two systems of joints, the 
direction of one being nearly north and south, and 
the other nearly due east and west. Some of the 
joints are occupied by dykes of fine Triassic sand- 
stone. The north and south dykes intersect the 
east and west dykes, and are of darker colour. 
They are therefore of later date. A careful study 
of the rocks will prove that an almost incalculable 
period must have elapsed since the joints first 
opened; for, as remarked by Mr. Pengelly, we 
have —1. The filling-in of the east and west 
open joints with red sand at a period not earlier 
than, if so early’as, the commencement of the 
Torbay Trias; 2. The induration of this sand 
into coherent and durable dykes, capable of being 
fissured and faulted without their sides falling in ; 
3. The formation of longitudinal fissures in dykes ; 
4. The gradual filling of these fissures, not with 
sand, but by the precipitation of carbonate of lime ; 
5. The formation of transverse joints passing in 
a north and south direction alike through the 
Triassic dykes and veins, and the pre-Triassic 
rocks ; 6. The faulting of the entire mass—rocks 
dykes, and veins—by inequalities of movement in 
an approximately horizontal direction; and 7. 
The filling-in of the north and south open joints 
with red sand, as in the first instance, so as to 
form dykes passing through those previously 
existing, the two systems being distinguishable 
by well-defined walls and a marked difference of 
colours. The Triassic rocks, it should be re- 
membered, in making calculations of time, are a 
mere subdivision—and that the lowest—of the 
Mesozoic group. 

We must heartily congratulate the Devonshire 
Association upon its meeting, the success of which 
should not only prove a rich reward to its pro- 
moters, but set other similar associations on foot 
in other parts of the country. 








M. REDIER’S AUTOMATIC TRANSIT- 
EYE-PIECE. 
age new eye-piece was recently referred to at 
a meeting of the Astronomical Society, and 
has since been exhibited by its inventor at Mr. De 





La Rue’s soirée. It has so many points of excel- 
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lence about it, and shows us so well the drift of 
modern astronomical appliances, that a short 
description of it may be welcome to some of our 
readers. 

The difficulty of automatically registering the 
transit of a star in its passage across the field of a 
telescope is owing to its immateriality in the focus ; 
and photography, which one would think to be able 
to solve the difficulty, renders us no assistance. 
It is possible, however, to place in the focus a 
very slender thread, to which an absolutely equable 
movement may be imparted resembling that of the 
star observed; and, after the thread has been 
adjusted on the star, the framework to which it 
is fixed may be furnished with a contrivance 
to indicate the transit to us automatically. 

This is broadly the principle adopted by M. 
Redier. But the problem is sufficiently complicated 
to make it a difficult matter to show how M. Redier 
arrives athisresult. First, it is necessary that the 
instrument should be so arranged that the thread 
shall accommodate itself to the motion of the 
star, no matter at what speed the star proceeds ; 
and it must travel in both directions to be use- 
ful at both upper and lower transits. To 
facilitate the observation, both wire and star 
should be brought to a state of perfect (ap- 
parent) rest; and, in adjusting the wire on the 
star, the normal rate of the former must not 
be disturbed. 

A chronometer which beats twenty times in a 
second drives a frame which carries the thread ; 
it however drives it indirectly, acting in the first 
instance on a lever to the other end of which this 
frame is attached. The distance from the centre 
of motion of this lever at which the driving soe 4 
is applied determines the rate at which the thread 
shall travel. Thus, when theextremity of the lever is 
acted upon, the motion of the rapidly-moving equa- 
torial stars is equalled; when the centre of motion 
is acted upon, the motion of the thread is nil. 
The proper place at which to set the instrument 
for a star ofa given declination is determined bya 
graduated beale and a micrometer screw. The 
immovable appearance of both star and wire 
is accomplished by fixing the eye-piece also on 
this frame. 

Now, if we suppose the wire to have been 
properly adjusted on the star, and both to travel 
well together, how is the exact instant of transit 
observed ? The same chronometer which drives 
the thread is furnished with minute and second 
hands in such a manner that, when the star is on 
the meridian, they both stand at zero. The true 
instant of passage, therefore, may be determined in 
the same manner as chronometers are compared ; 
but the mechanism of M. Redier chronometer is 
such that it can at once be thrown into beat with 
the sidereal clock, on a small dial, the difference 
between the beats at the moment of observa- 
tion being shown in tenths of a second. The 
details of this arrangement, however, require 
more space for their description than we can 
afford. 

Several observations may be made on both sides 
of the meridian in the same manner. 

An eye-piece of this description, adapted to a 
12-foot telescope, is now in use at the Imperial 
Observatory ; its determinations are all that can be 
wished for in a first attempt, the transits bei 
observed true to the twentieth part of a second. 
M. Redier informs us that it is possible to adapt 
to it a chronographic arrangement similar to that 
which has been suggested both by Professor 
Wheatstone and Mr. De La Rue. We confess we 
have heard this with much pleasure. The present 
arrangement, ‘exquisitely simple and beautiful 
though it is, does not eliminate a personal equa- 
tion; whereas, if the observer’s attention was 
alone required to maintain the exact coincidence 
of the wire on the star, while the framework 
which carries the wire could make and break 
a circuit for the purpose of registering the 
transit by galvanism, by these means the “ sup- 
pression de Vobservateur ” would be best acecii- 
plished. 

Mr. Dunkin has recently shown that the chro- 
nographic method, which eliminates the errors of 
ear, is, as we should have imagined, superior to 
the old eye-and-ear method. M. Redier will 
extend his exquisitely-beautiful contrivance so as 
to eliminate the hand, increased accuracy in the 
result will, we doubt not, be obtained. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


WE quote the following elements of the new 
comet (Comet I., 1864), as communicated to the 
Astronomische Nachrithten by Lesser, and to the 


Paris Academy by Valz :— 
LEssER. VaLz. 
Berlin Mean Time, Marseilles M. T. 
1864, Aug. 11°8752 1864, Sept. 7°05 
306° 50 12” 289° 36 
9 52 54 
1 51 41 1°45 
9°963142 
Movement—retrograde. 
The perihelion times, it will be seen, are discordant- 
The comet’s motion, however, is slow enough 
to render the early determination of its elements 
a matter of exactness. 

We have received from Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate the following works :—Dr. Oscar Schmidt, 
a Supplement to his work on the Sponges of the 
Adriatic Sea; M. Camille Flamarrion, “La Plu- 
ralité des Mondes habités,” a work of some 550 
pages; Dr. W. Henke, “ Handbuch der Anatomie 
und Mechanik der Gelenke.” We must also men- 
tion the first part of the Jenaische Zeitschrift 


JSiir Medicin und Naturwissenschaft, edited by 


the Jena Medico-Natural History Society. 

WE extract the following announcements of 
approaching meetings of Field-clubs and Geolo- 
gical Societies from the Geological Magazine :— 
** Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field-club — August 
17th, Cheltenham ; September 14th, Bath. — 
Teign Naturalists’ Field-club — August 16th, 
Buckland Woods and Holme Chase, near Ash- 
burton ; September 13th, Dunsford, Clifford 
Bridge, and Fulford Park.—Malvern Naturalists’ 
Field-club—August 17th, Cheltenham; September 
14th, Bath.—Tyneside Naturalists’ Field-club— 
August 19th, Stanhope; September 14th, Rose- 
hill ; October 6th, Marsden.—Berwickshire Natu- 
ralists’ Field-club— August 25th, Bamburgh ; Sep- 
tember 29th (annual meeting), Berwick. — 
Dudley and Midland Geological and Scientific 
Society and Field-club— August 17th, Chel- 
tenham, to meet the Cotteswold and Malvern 
Field-clubs ; September 6th, Hagley and Hales- 
owen; August 2nd (ordinary monthly meet- 
ing), Dudley; August 3rd, the Warwickshire 
Naturalists’ Club will visit Dudley, and members 
of this Society will be invited to meet them.— 
Severn Valley Naturalists’ Field-club—Thursday, 
August 4th, Stiper Stones ; Thursday, September 
8th, Linley—Warwickshire Naturalists’ Field- 
club—August 3rd, Dudley, to meet the Dudley 
Geological Society.” 

In the Ophthalmic Review for the present quar- 
ter is a description of a new ophthalmoscope for 
photographing the fundus oculi, which all should 
read who are in any way interested in the subject. 
It is, without doubt, the most important addition 
to instrumental ophthalmology since Helmholtz’s 
immortal discovery. The instrument, it appears, 
is not yet quite perfect for use with the human 
subject, in consequence of the reflection of light 
by the cornea ; but, with the dog and cat, it works 
admirably. 

THE Commission Centrale de la Société de 
Géographie de Paris, at its meeting on the 1st 
instant, received a communication from Staff- 
Captain Nau de Champlouis relative to a map of 
Africa under the Romans which he has just 
completed by order of the Minister of War. this 
map, on a scale ofa balf-millionth, and printed in 
colours, indicates the localities of the Roman 
towns at the time of the Antonines, according to 
all the information at present acquired, and espe- 
cially some manuscripts in the possession of the 
War Office. It is altogether a remarkable work, 
and shows our present archeological knowledge 
of the north of Africa from Cape Horn to the 
frontiers of Egypt. M.C. Emmanuel exhibited 
at the same séance some astronomical instru- 
ments recently constructed; among them a 
“ brisphérimétre,” which shows the length of the 
A night at any place. 

(8 French Archieological Congress has passed 
off with its usual success. The memoirs read and 
the excursions round Fontenay will be detailed in 
the Society’s Bulletin, which, we are assured, will 
be second to none of those already published by 
the Société d’ Archéologie. 

We are glad to learn that the Medical and 
Surgical Review, at present published monthly in 
Melbourne, will for the future appear fortnightly. 
It deserves all the success it has met with. 

Entretiens Populaires sur les Sciences Medi- 
Scant the ew ste ered in Paso 

| number of which appeared in Paris 
on the 4th ulto. 
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_ PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
Paris. 


Academie des Sciences, July 18.— ANOTHER 
discovery of human remains at Moulin-Quignon ! 
and announced in three different communica- 
tions presented by M. de Quatrefages. These 
communications consist of a proces:verbal of 
the find, an extract of a letter from M. Buteux, 
and a note by M. de Quatrefages himself. M. 
Boucher de Perthes, since the affair of the jaw, 
has, with a love for science, a patience, and a good 
humour beyond all praise, determined to trust 
only to his own personal investigations, breaking 
up and examining the gravel detached by the 
workmen with his own hands. By the end of 
last May he had made several important disco- 
veries ; but, by the advice of M. de Quatrefages— 
who remarks in his note, “ Il me semblait indis- 
pensable d’user cette fois de toutes les précau- 
tions imaginables pour prévenir les objections 
que quelques hommes éminents d’ Angleterre adres- 
sent encore 4 la michoire de Moulin-Quignon” 
—he determined not to make them public. On the 
8th of June he dispatched to M. de Quatrefages a 
box containing various bones belonging to ske- 
letons of different ages. Both MM. Lartet and 
de Quatrefages, who examined them, found them 
to present very clearly the same peculiarities 
which have been most strongly insisted upon 


against the authenticity of the Moulin-Quignon 


jaw. So they advised M. de Perthes still to 
pursue his researches, but in the presence of wit- 
nesses. This he has done, the witnesses being 
MM. Bateux, de Mercey Gerot, de Villepoix, Dr. 
Dubois, and the Baron de Varicourt. Among 
the objects most recently discovered are a 
nearly entire lower jaw and a skull. The 
proces-verbal of the finding of the jaw runs 
as follows—we have thought it best to give it in 
the original :—‘‘ Copie du Rapport fait a la So- 
ciété impériale d’ Abbeville, sur la fouille faite le 
17 juin &@ Moulin-Quignon, par M. Boucher de 
Perthes; rapporteur M. Vabbé Dereny, com- 
muniquée par M. de Quatrefages. Le 17 de ce 
mois, M. Boucher de Perthes, se rendant 4 Mou- 
lin-Quignon, pour y continuer les fouilles dont il 
a souvent entretenu la Société, m’invita a l’y 
accompagner. M. Hersent-Duval, propriétaire de 
la carriére, venait de lui faire dire que ses ouvriers 
avaient 4 l’instant méme découvert plusieurs os, 
dont une partie restait encore en place, et qu'il 
Yattendait pour en faire ensemble l’extraction. 
Je m’empressai de déférer 4 la demande de M. 
Boucher de Perthes. M. l’abbé Martin, curé de 
Saint-Gilles, qui survint, témoigna le désir de se 
joindre a nous, offre qui nous fut fort agréable: 
ancien professeur de rhétorique et de géologie, 
trés au fait de cette question, son savoir ici ne 
nous était pas inutile. Le jeune Racine, éléve 
eintre, nous suivit, offrant ses crayons si besoin 
tait. Nous fimes bientdt & Moulin-Quignon. 
M. Hersent-Duval, appelé pour affaire, venait d’en 
partir, et, selon son ordre exprés, on n’avait rien 
dérangé. M. le curé, M. de Perthes, le jeune 
Racine et moi descendimes dans l’excavation, ot 
ne se trouvait aucun ouvrier. Elle était 4 droite 
de la carriére et profonde de 445 métres. Nous 
vimes d’abord les os que la pioche avait détachés 
avant notre arrivé: l’un paraissait étre un frag- 
ment de mfchoire; mais, couverts d’une couche 
épaisse de sable et de gravier, il était difficile de 
les déterminer. Nous remimes ce travail & un 
autre instant. I] s’agissait maintenant d’extraire 
les parties restées dans le banc. Entourées d’une 
gangue caillouteuse, on n’en distinguait que deux 
points peu éloignés l’un de l'autre; M. le cure 
y porta la main et sentit qu’ils tenaient 4 leur 
base et que probablement ils ne formaient qu’un 
seul os. n des terrassiers venu sur la berge 
prétendit que c’étaient deux bouts de cdtes et 
posa de les faire tomber d’un coup de pioche ; 

. de Perthes s’y opposa. Alors j’y mis la main 

i mon tour sans les ébranler et je pensai égale- 
ment que ce qui semblait deux morceaux n’en 
formait qu’un. M. de Perthes s’assura aussi de 
sa solidité dans son gisement, mais avant de l’ex- 
traire il voulut mesurer sa distance de la superficie. 
Elle était de 3 métres, et nous reconnfimes que 
dans toute cette coupe le terrain était naturel, 
sans trace d’éboulement ni de fissure. Aprés cet 
examen exécuté par M. Martin et par moi, nous 
pridmes M. de Perthes de faire l’extraction, mais 
il voulut que, comme son collégue et représentant 
la Société, j’'y coopérasse avec lui. Nous le 
tirdmes donc ensemble de cette place, ov il était 
sans doute depuis bien longtemps, si l’on juge a 
P’épaisseur des couches sous lesquelles il se trou- 
vait et a la ion qui l’y fixait. Quand il fut 
dehors et d’une du gravier qui 
s’y était attaché, M. l’abbé Martin reconnut le 
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premier que c’était un crine humain, et que ce 
ue les ouvriers prenaient pour des bouts de cétes 
étaient les extrémités de l’arcade sourciliére. La 
quantité de gravier, de sable et de petits cailloux, 
dont une partie y tenait encore, expliquait la 
esanteur qui nous avait frappés. On voyait & 
‘ancienneté, & la couleur des brisures roulées, 
arrondies sur les bords, que ce créine avait été 
récipité 1A par les eaux et qu’il devait y étre depuis 
ln formation dubanc. Encouragés par ce succes, 
nous continudmes notre fouille et nous rencon- 
trimes bientdt un autre os, mais trop détérioré 
pour étre reconnaissable. Nous avions Pespoir 
d’en trouver d’autres, quand, avertis qu’un éboule- 
ment menagait, nous quittames la place.” The 
skull was found on the 16th of July, together with 
a collar-bone and a metatarsal bone. A second 
proces-verbal is being drawn up, giving an account 
of the previous condition of the discovery. These 
three communications have been referred to a 
commission consisting of MM. Flourens, de Quatre- 
fages, Ch. St.-Claire Deville, and Daubrée. M. 
M. P. Cazalis de Fondouce describes two caverns 
at Sorgue (Aveyron), one of which he has evi- 
dence to show was used as a habitation, and the 
other as a burying-place. 

M. Chasles presented another of his valuable 
mathematical papers, giving a number of theorems 
in continuation of his communication on the pro- 
perties of systems of conic sections. 

M. Delray’s papers on the isodimorphism of 
arsenical and antimonial acids, and on the pro- 
duction of some crystallized phosphates, received 
an elaborate criticism at the hands of M. Ch, 
Saint-Claire Deville, who remarked respecting the 
former paper, the necessity of investigating the 
complement of the law of dimorphism—namely, 
that “a polymorphous substance, in its several 
states of molecular equilibrium, may be considered 
as equivalent to itself plus or minus a certain 
quantity of heat.” 

Among the other chemical papers read were :— 
* Notes on the Passage of Gases through Homoge- 
neous Solids,” by M. H. Saint-Claire Deville ; “On 
the Carburation of Iron by Contact or Cementation,” 
by M. F. Margueritte; ‘““Onthe Bromine Compounds 
of Benzine and its Homologues,” by MM. Riche 
and Berard ; and another by M. Bobierre, who, on 
the occasion of M. Becquerel’s paper on the con- 
servation of the iron and copper plates used for 
ships, recalls the results arrived at by himself some 
time ago with similar plates made of brass. 

The Perpetual Secretary presented, in the name 
of M. Manlegazza, a work on congestion of the 
blood, and read the following extract :—“ The 


‘tongue of the frog artificially congested augments 


in weight six times. In experiments with very 
delicate instruments on the ear of the rabbit, one 
case showed that the degree of temperature ob- 
served was not en rapport with the force of the 
irritation, but with the quantity of blood which 
enters the organ ; and, the more the temperature of 
the ear is elevated, the less is the augmentation of 
its heat by the effect of congestion.” 

M. Lemaire communicated the discovery of 
spores of Achorias in the air of rooms occupied 
by persons attacked with fevers. He remarks 
that there is no doubt that such spores are un- 
doubtedly transported by atmospheric air, and that 
this is the first time that the presence of organisms 
capable of reproducing the contagious malady 
which has given birth to them has been shown. 

Among the other papers read were :—“ Notes on 
the Theory of Electric Condensers,” by M. Gau- 
gain; “On the Analysis of the Orgeuil Meteo- 
rite,” by M. Pisani; and “ On the Geological Con- 
stitution of the Country traversed by the Brest and 
Rennes Railway,” by M. Massieu. 

M. Nélaton described a new means of destroying 
tumours by the electrolytic method—the implant- 
ation of two platinum electrodes in their masses. 
Some > toca reseatches on animals, and a 
case of naso-pharyngian polypus, are given in 
detail. The aoe rhe e of trentanenit is suposed 
to an unhoped-for degree. 

M. Laugier continued his account of a case of 


| the suture of the median nerve. 





BERLIN. 


Royal Academy of Sciences, March 3.—M. 
KrePrert read a “Contribution to the Ancient 
Ethnography of the Iberian Peninsula,” in which 
he shows, from the construction of the ancient 
names of places in Spain and Portugal, that the 
Celtic population of the Peninsula was confined 
to its central and western parts, although a con- 
siderable portion of the northern region also 
appears to have been subjected to their dominion. 
In the southern and eastern parts of Spain local 
names having Celtic characteristics are very tew, 
and the rivers especially have names of “Toerian 
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origin; .hence the author concludes that the 
Iberian Celts were the intruding people—a view 
which is supported by the circumstance that, in 
many of the names of places with Celtic termina- 
tions, especially those ending in briga, the first 
rtion of the word is of Iberian origin. He 
considers that the Celtic intruders penetrated into 
the Peninsula through the eastern passes of the 
Pyrenees, and remarks as a singular fact the coin- 
cidence in natural features of the extreme points 
to which the Celtic migrations extended — the 
mountains of Spain, Italy, and Asia Minor. 

March 10.—M. Beyrich read a portion of a 
paper upon a “ Carboniferous Fauna from Timor.” 
—M. Magnus communicated some observations 
“On the Constitution of the Sun,” in which, 
after referring to the generally-received opinion of 
Herschel that the sun consists of a dark nucleus 
surrounded Sy a photosphere, emitting light 
and heat, and separated from the nucleus by an 
atmosphere which, by its power of reflecting 
light, prevents the nucleus from being illuminated 
by the photosphere, he states that, with our 
present knowledge of the radiation of light and 
heat, it is not easy to believe that the nucleus 
would not be brought to a state of incandescence. 
Kirchhoff maintains that Herschel'’s hypothesis, 
which was proposed to account for the spots on 
the sun’s disc, is so decidedly opposed to our 
physical knowledge that it must be rejected, even 
if the phenomena presented by the spots could 
not be otherwise explained. Kirchhoff’s well- 
known investigations have led him to the con- 
clusion that the sun consists of a solid or viscid 
nucleus in a highly incandescent state, surrounded 
by a transparent atmosphere of rather lower 
temperature. Some experiments made by tlie 
author on radiation of heat are regarded by him as 
strongly confirmatory of Kirchhoff’s hypothesis. 
He finds that, if a small disc of platinum foil be 
placed in the non-luminous flame of a Bunsen’s 
burner, the heat radiated by the flame is greatly 
increased, although, as a part of its heat is 
employed in causing the incandescence of the 
platinum, its temperature is, on the whole, lower 
than before.. The thickness of the disc is of little 
consequence; but, if it be coated with carbonate 
of soda, the radiation increases again very con- 
siderably. A similar increase is produced by salts 
of lithia and strontium. ‘The strong radiation of 
the platinum compared with that of the mere 
flame is unfavourable to Herschel’s hypothesis; but 
the considerable elevation produced by the addition 
of soda remarkably confirms Kirchhoff’s view. 

March 14.—M. Rammelsberg read two minera- 
logical papers—one ‘On some Members of the 
Sodalith Group, particularly Ittnerite and Sko- 
lopsite,” the other “ On the Chemical Composition 
of Ferberite.” In the former he describes the 
general constitution of the sodalite group of 
minerals, illustrated by analysis of its chief mem- 
bers, and shows that, both from their analysis and 
mode of occurrence, the two substances described 
under the names of Ittnerite and Skolopsite must 
be regarded as possessing no definite composition 
and as products of decomposition of a mineral of 
the sodalite group, probably Hanyne or Nosean. 
Ferberite, the subject of his second paper, is a 
mineral, allied to Wolfram, found in the Sierra 
Almagrera, in Spain. In Wolfram, however, the 
proportion of oxygen in the bases and acid=1: 38, 
in Ferberite = 4:9; and the analysis shows the 
latter to contain a far less proportion of manga- 
nese than is present in any known variety of 
Wolfram. Its constitution is expressed by the 
formula RO, WO* +3RO, 2WO®, the base being 
chiefly protoxide of iron. The specific gravity of 
Ferberite is 7-169. 

March 17.—M. Ewald read a notice of some 
“New Data for the Comparison of the Neo- 
comian Strata in the North of Germany and 
France,” and M. W. Peters a communication “On 
some New Species of Mammals of the genera 
Geomys, Haplodon, and Dasypus. The new 
species described in this paper are Geomyshe- 
terodus, from Costa Rica, allied to G@. Mezicanus, 


Licht; Dasypus pentadactylus, from Guiana, and | 


D. finestratus, from Costa Rica. 
form of Armadillo is described by M. Petus as a 


The Mexican | 


| 
' 


variety of D. novemeinctus Lin ; and he proposes | 


to form D. Peba Burm. and his D. pentadactylus 
into @ genus under the name of Hyperoambon, 


genus Haplodon is ed by M. Peters as 
belonging to the squirrel family: he has received spe- 
cimens belonging to this genus from California, but 
does not feel sureof theirdistinctness from Richard- 


son’s species, H. leporinus, from Puget’s Sound. 
March 21.—A public meeting in celebration of 
the birthday of the King of ia.. Professor 





Ehrenberg, after making a complimentary speech 
in honour of the king, and a report of the opera- 
tions of the Academy during the year 1863, read 
a communication “ On a recent Enlargement of 
our Knowledge of the Abundance of Life in the 
Caspian Sea.’ This is due to forty-two new 
specimens of soundings sent to St. Petersburg by 
Lieutenant Ulski, and procured by him in the 





northern part of the Caspian Sea from depths — 


varying from 1000 to 2760 feet. 
the character of the Caspian as previously de- 
scribed by Ehrenberg—namely, a muddy bottom, 
large quantities of marine organisms, showing no 
accordance with the Black Sea, and forming an 
inexhaustible supply of food for young fishes. 
The organisms detected in the last samples belong 
to fifty-six species ; silicious Actinocycli, Coscino- 
disci, and Craspedodisci, with Spongoliths and a 
few Polyceptine, occur abundantly, even in the 
greatest depths. Polythalamia, Cypridine, and 


These confirm | 


| 


| 


small bivalves and cellepores constitute the fine | 
caleareous parts down to 570 feet.—M. Beyrich | 


afterwards continued his memoir “On a Car- 
boniferous Fauna from Timor.” 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Academy of Natural Sciences, January 12.—THE 
following resolution was unanimously adopted :— 
‘¢ Whereas our eminent and highly-esteemed Asso- 
ciate and President, Isaac Lea, LL.D., having 
declined being a candidate for re-election to the 
position of chief officer of this Academy, has retired 
therefrom,—Resolved, That the Academy does 
hereby express its most grateful sense of the entire 
faithfulness, impartiality, and eminent ability with 
which Dr. Lea performed the duties of President 
during the lengthened term of his incumbency ; 
Resolved, That the thanks of this Academy be 
hereby tendered to Dr. Lea for his most valuable 





and most important services in the capacity of 
by which the C. Adamsii may be distinguished 


President, and for his many other judicious and 
liberal favours and continued and successful exer- 
tions for the benefit of this Academy, and for the 
advancement of the interests of science in the 
United States.” 

The standing committees for 1864 are as fol- 
lows :— Ethnology—J. A. Meigs, S. 8. Halde- 
man, I. I. Hayes. Comparative Anatomy and 
General Zoology—Joseph Leidy, J. M. Corse, J. 
H. Slack. Mammalogy—J. H. Slack, John Cas- 
sin, J. L. LeConte. Ornithology—John Cassin, 
S. W. Woodhouse, J. H. Slack. Herpetology and 
Ichthyology—E. D. Cope, R. Bridges, J. C. Mor- 
ris. Conchology—T. A. Conrad, W. G. Binney, 
G. W. Tryon, jun. Entomology and Crustacea—R. 
Bridges, E. T. Cresson, J. F. Knight. Botany— 
EB. Durand, Joseph Carson, Aubrey H. Smith. 
Geology—Isaac Lea, Charles E. Smith, J. P. 
Lesley. Mineralogy—Wnm. 8. Vaux, J. C. Traut- 
wine, T.D. Rand. Paleontology—Joseph Leidy, 
T. A. Conrad, J. L. LeConte. Physics —B. 
Howard Rand, Wm. M. Uhler, R. E. Rogers. 
Library—Wm. 8. Vaux, Joseph Leidy, Joseph 
Jeanes. Proceedings—Joseph Leidy, Wm. 8. 
Vaux, John Cassin, Thomas Stewardson, Robert 
Bridges. 

The following papers have been communicated : 
— Description of a New Genus— Meseschiza— 
of the Family Melanide.” By Isaac Lee.—The 
author remarks :—‘‘ When I described the genus 
Trypanostoma I mentioned the importance of 
eliminating as many species as possible from the 
enormously-attended genus Melani. The little 
shell which I now propose as a new genus has so 
distinct a character in the incision of the middle 
of the outer lip as to mark perfectly its place in the 
Melanide of the United States. It differs entirely 
in the character of the cut from that in Schizostoma, 
which has, in all the many species I have seen, a 
more or less deep incision immediately under the 
suture. The living soft parts have not yet been 
observed. They may, when examined, prove to 
have some characteristics quite different from 
Schizostoma.” The M. Grosvenorii is then 
described 

“Descriptions of Eleven New Species of Indi- 
genous Melanide.” By Isaac Lee. 

? Description of and Researches on Planorbis 
Newberryi.” By the same.—“ This is a very re- 
markable shell, and I have placed it among the 
Planorbes until the soft parts may be observed in 


a living state ; they may be found to differ from 
characterized by peculiarities in the structure of | the true Planorbes. Some specimens preserved in 
the skull, and especially of the palatal bone. The | alcvhol have been carefully examined, but the parts 





are so rigid that it could not be satisfactorily done. 
. . . « This very curious and interesting species is 
among the Mollusca brought by J. 8. Newberry, 
M.D., attached to the Pacific Railroad Survey 
under the command of Lieut. R. S. Williamson. 

“ Descriptions of New ies of North Ame- 
rican Polydesmide.” By Dr. H. C. Wood, jun. 
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" ae of New Species of North Ame- 
rican Tulide.” By the same. 

“Notes of Botanical Visits to the Lower Part 
of Delaware and the Eastern Shore of Maryland.” 
By Wm. M. Canby.—The peninsula lying between 
Delaware and Chesapeake Bays has been almost a 
terra incognita to nists ; although, from its 
geographical position, and from the varied cha- 
racter of the country, embracing great variety of 
soil, salt and fresh water marshes and rivers, large 
swamps, and a considerable extent of coast, it 
might well be supposed to be a‘fine botanical 
district. In this expectation the writer (sometimes 
accompanied by botanical friends) made short 
visits to a few places in the counties of Sussex, in 
Delaware, and Worcester and Somerset, in Mary- 
land, during the months of September and October 
last. Taking into account the lateness of the 
season and the limited extent of country looked 
over, the result, as shown in the list below, is 
encouraging, and leads to the belief that a more 
extensive exploration would yield further addi- 
tions to the Northern Flora. When our knowledge 
of the botany of this peninsula becomes more 
perfect an interesting comparison might be made 
of its flora with that of the lower part of Lllinois ; 
the plants of the Southern Mississippi Valley 
would probably be found creeping up into the 
latter, as those of the Southern coast and Pine 
Barren region do into the former. Of a consider- 
able number of rare and interesting plants col- 
lected only those not described in the “ Manual” 
of Professor Gray are given with some obser- 
vations on rare and allied species. One or two, 
detected in localities not in the district under 
consideration, are also given. 

“On the Crania of Colymbus Torquatus and 
C. Adamsii compared.” By Elliott Coues, M.D. 
—‘T have already, in a previous paper, presented 
the external characters of size, form, and colour 











from the common C. torquatus. To more com- 
pletely substantiate the claims of the former to 
specifie distinction, which I understand is denied 
it by some ornithologists, I have taken advantage 
of an opportunity of comparing the crania of the 
two species, to present the marked points of 
difference, as regards size and shape, which an 
examination of the skulls shows to exist. It is 
perfectly easy to diagnose either species from 
the characters of their crania alone. 
append the detailed comparative measurements of 
the most important dimensions of the skulls of 
the two birds, which will show ata coup dail 
the absolute and relative difference in size and 
shape. Notice particularly the great discrepan- 
cies in the longitudinal dimensions as compared 
with the slight difference in the several transverse 
measurements :— 


COMPARATIVE MEASUREMENTS. 











C. C. 
torquatus.| Adamsii, 
Length from apex of intermaxillary to 
: occipital protuberance . ° 5°80 6°80 
Ditto, fronto-maxillary suture . 3°25 415 
Ditto, anterior orbital process 3°65 440 
Ditto, posterior do. do. 4°85 5°75 
Ditto, apex of os lachrym 3°65 440 
Ditto,nasalforamen ... ° 1°65 2°05 
Ditto, maxillo-malar suture . 2°90 3°55 
Ditto, tympano-malar artic 5°30 6°20 
Ditto, apex of vomer. r P - 2°60 3°20 
Ditto, posterior end of 8. os 450 5°10 
Length of inferior maxillary . ‘ . 5°60 600 
Ditto of symphysis of inferior maxillary 110 10 
Ditto from apex of inferior maxillary 
to angle ofjaw . a S's 420 5°00 
Ditto of nasalforamen . “ . é 1°20 140 
Width of skull across fronto-maxillary 
ee (Che Ge phe” eS “80 “90 
Ditto, anterior orbital processes . 14s 1°20 
Ditto, posterior do. a . 1% 2°00 
Ditto, mastoid processes . ° ° . 1°35 135 
Greatest height of skull (without lower 
jaw) . . q pe ‘3 1°50 1°70 
Ditto, depth of inferior maxillary. . “70 “80 











“Remarks upon a Proposed Arrangement of 
the Family of Grouse, and New Genera 
added.” By D. G. Elliott.—The author re- 
marks: “It has seemed to me advisable to 
give in a condensed form, before treating the 
subject in a more elaborate manner in my forth- 
coming monograph, the results of my investi 
tions, and the arrangement I would farany of 
the grousefamily. TZetrao, than which no i 
term has been more abused in its application, for 
it appears to have been indiscriminately given to 
any gallinaceous bird, strictly belongs only to 
Urogallus and Urogalloides. The former is the 
typical Tetrao, as instituted by Linneus, and 

ses the beard-like appendage observed, save 
in its near ally, in no other bird of this family. 
America has no representative of this genus, the 
nearest approach to it, perhaps, in the form of 
the tail and general 


, being the bird 
commonly known as vireo obsournes but 


it 
would seem that, excepting the single species of 
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Bonasa sylvestris, no European grouse can be 
considered as included even in the same genus 
with those inhabiting the New World. I would 
state here that I am not now speaking of the 
Lagopide, for I do not consider them as strictly 
use. The synoptical list that I would, there- 
} ay propose for this portion of the Tetronide is 
as follows :—Ist. The Genus Ze¢rao—confined to 
Europe and Asia; comprising 7. wrogallus and 
T. urogalloides. 2d. Centrocercus—confined to 
America; comprising C. wrophasianus. 3d. Ly- 
rurus—confined to Europe ; comprising L. tetrizx. 
For the next group, as its members appear to 
possess sufficient characters to distinguish the 
species from the commonly known 7. Canadensis, 
in having gular sacks, the extraordinary number 
of twenty feathers in the tail, instead of sixteen, 
I would propose the term—4th. Dendragapus— 
confined to America; comprising D. obscurus and 
Richardsonii. 5th. Canace—coufined to Ame- 
rica; comprising C. Canadensis and C. Frank- 
liniit. 6th. I would propose, as a generic term, 
founded upon the peculiar formation of its pri- 
mary feathers, the specific appellation Falcipennis 
—confined to Asia, and in compliment to its dis- 
coverer, Hartlaubii. ‘7th. Cupidonia—confined 
to America; comprising C. cupido. 8th. Pedia- 
cetes—confined to America ; comprising P. colum- 
bianus and P. phasianellus. 9th. Bonasa— 
Europe and America; comprising B. wmbellus, 
B. umbelloides, B. sylvestris, and B. sabini. 
Tetrao derbianus (Gould) appears to be identical 
with the common ¢tetriz. This opinion is formed 
upon a specimen, kindly sent to me by Mr. Gould, 
which he thinks is the same as the type. The 
latter is now in the Liverpool Museum. I can 
discover no difference .between this example and 
the usual style of 7’. tetrix, except that the tail is 
a trifle longer; but, as this varies considerably 
among the Black Grouse, I have deemed it ad- 
visable to consider the genus Lyrurus as possessed 
of but one species.” 
3 apd of the Species of Strepomatide, a 
Family of Fluviatile Mollusca inhabiting North 


America.” Part II. By G. W. Tyron, jun. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
Royal “Society. — Continuation of the papers 


read at the last meeting:—‘“‘On some Va- 
rieties in Human Myology.” By John Wood, 
F.R.C.8., Demonstrator in Anatomy at King’s 
College, London. Communicated by Pro- 
fessor Huxley, F.R.S.—The paper gives the 
results of the author’s observations on human 
muscular variations observed during the last fif- 
teen years, and extending over upwards of 600 
subjects. Many of the more striking varieties 
were drawn by the author from the subject, and 
formed a series of thirty-seven illustrations ac- 
a g the paper. Some of them he has not 
found placed on record by any authority he has 
consulted. The author classifies these muscular 
variations as follows — viz., Ist. Those which 
have an origin in a development totally indepen- 
dent of any other muscles or tendons. 2nd. 
Those which consist of extensions or offsets from 
normal muscles or tendons, and of muscular fibres 
replacing tendons, and tendonous fibres intersect- 
ing muscles. 3rd. Those which are formed by 
simple areolar separation or segregation of 
muscles. These are given in the order of their 
rarity, and of their comparative value in reference 
to the muscular anatomy of the lower animals. 
Variations with Deficiency.—1st. Those pro- 
duced by total suppression of the germs of 
muscles. 2nd. Those resulting from amalgama- 
tion with neighbouring muscles. 3rd. Those from 
atrophy or degeneration subsequent to their for- 
mation. All the illustrations belong to the former 
class, which supply the most fitting subjects for 
them. The frequency of varieties of all kinds in 
the human subject is very great. Few subjects 
are to be found entirely free from them. Mus- 
cular variations are rather more common in the 
male sex. In them, also, variations with redun- 
dancy calculated to increase muscular power, such 
as are classed in the second division of that sec- 
tion, are more common, but may be also associated 
in the same individual with anomalies from defect 
or diminution. The same individual is frequently 
found subject to more than one irregularity, a 
muscular irregularity of a marked kind being 
ac nied associated with several others. Pro- 
bly the source is hereditary, as is undoubtedly 
the case with those which result in deformity. 
Muscular variations are more common in the arm, 
back, leg, and head, and least common, as a rule, 
in the abdomen, the groin excepted. They are 
generally more or less symmetrical, though often 





much more evident on one side than the other. 
Distinct developments are usually found on both 
sides. Variations by redundancy more frequent 
or more developed on the right side; those from 
deficiency on the left. 

Variations by simple reduplication.—The fol- 
lowing muscles have been observed double, or in 
two distinct layers :—Pectoralis, major and minor; 
gluteus maximus ; solens ; pyramidalis abdominis; 
pyriformis ; subclavius. 

Variations by deficiency.—The following have 
been seen totally deficient :—-Psoas parvus ; palmaris 
longus ; superior and inferior gemellus ; extensor 
minimi digiti; pyramidalis abdominis; pyrifor- 
mis; peroneus tertius; extensor primi inter- 
nodii pollicis ; trapezius; plantaris and palmaris 
brevis (rarely). The following have been seen 
partly deficient :—Trapezius ; omo-hyoid ; sterno- 
hyoid ; serratus magnus; internal oblique and 
transversalis abdominis; soleus. 

Other varieties have been observed which are 
all illustrated by drawings in the memoir. We 
give those only which the author considers new :— 

Costo-fascialis.—A broad muscular band aris- 
ing from the first rib and cartilage, outside the 
sterno-thyroid, and lost in the fascia of the upper 
half of the neck. 

A double anterior belly to the digastric muscle, 
with complete decussation across the median line. 
The latter peculiarity not before recorded. 

Chondro-coracoid muscle, passing from the 
latissimus dorsi at tenth rib to the tip of the 
coracoid process. The same subject showed also 
a low origin of the pectoralis minor. 

Striking abnormality seen in two male subjects 
on both sides. A long tendon with bulky, mus- 
cular belly above, arising from the outer condy- 
loid ridge of humerus with the extensor carpi 
radialis longior, and inserted, in one case, into 
the base of the first metacarpal bone and origin 
of the abductor pollicis, and, in the other, passing 
entirely into the latter muscle. 

Extensor primi internodii pollicis et indicis.— 
Arising by a distinct belly above the indicator, 
going along with that muscle, and giving off two 
tendons—one to be implanted outside the indicator 
tendon, and the other to supply the place of the 
extensor primi internodii pollicis. Not before 
recorded in the human subject. Found in the Dog. 

In a hand from a subject before given, all the 
dorsal interossei were arranged in two portions 
easily separable. In the first interosseous space 
the abductor indicis was very distinctly divided 
into a posterior part, arising in the usual manner, 
and inserted into the base of the first phalanx ; 
and an anterior, arising from the first metacarpal, 
and inserted partly (by a small slip) into the 
second metacarpal; but chiefly by a very distinct 
tendon, into the dorsal expansion of the common 
extensor tendon of the index. Not before recorded 
in the human subject. A similar arrangement 
found in the Gorilla and other Simie. 

Strong muscular slips seen iu the male perineum, 
arising from the usual attachment of the trans- 
versi perinet to the ischial tuberosity, and inserted 
with the front fibres of the accelerator urine into 
the dorsal fascia of the penis and corpora caver- 
nosa, in front of the erector penis. 

The superficial flexor tendon of the little toe 
was also, in the same foot, supplied from the 
outer fibres of flexor accessorius. 

Tensor fascie dorsalis pedis, from the lower 
third of fibula to the anterior annular ligament 
and dorsal fascia. 

Tibialis anticus tendon divided into three parts, 
going respectively to the inner cuneiform base of 
metatarsal, and first phalangeal bone of great toe. 
The last-mentioned offset not before recorded. 
Similar arrangement in the Quadrumana. 

Extensor primi internodii hallucis, arising from 
the interosseous ligament outside the extensor pro- 
prius, and inserted by a tendon into that of the 
short common extensor going to the great toe. 

The deep flexor tendon of the little toe supplied 
by a distinct muscle arising from the inner tubercle 
of the os calcis. 

Abductor ossis metatarsi quinti.—A distinct 
muscle found by the author in more than one-half 
the subjects in which he has looked for it, con- 
cealed by the outer part of the plantar fascia and 
abductor minimi digiti muscle, arising from the 
outer tubercle of the os calcis by a round fleshy 
belly, and inserted into the base of the fifth meta- 
tarsal by a distinct round tendon. Not before 
observed in the human subject. Found in the 
Gorilla and Chimpanzee by Huxley and Flower. 


London, Middlesex, and Surrey Archeological 
Society, June 14. J. W. Butterworth, KEsq., 
F.8.A., in the chair.—Mr. Jonn E. Price read a 
paper on “The Steelyard formerly existing in 
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Upper Thames Street, with an Account of the 
Antiquities recently discovered on its Site.’—He 
commenced by referring to the many alterations 
in Thames Street, in the course of which the 
ground once occupied by the Steelyard has been 
entirely cleared to meet the wants of the City 
extension of the Charing-cross Railway, and pro- 
ceeded to give an account of this interesting 
memorial of Old London from the earliest times 
down to the period of its removal. He observed 
that the name was derived by a German author 
from “ Stapelhof,” a word which, like its English 
synonym “staple,” signifies an established em- 
porium for imported goods. Formerly the place 
was the centre of the City trade, and for a long 
period the scene of a complete monopoly of 
British commerce by the German merchants of 
the Hanseatic League. Mr. Price alluded to 
their many peculiar and rigid customs, with an 
account of their various houses, factory, &., and 
a description of their principal hall, a building 
formerly having an entrance in Thames Street ; 
and observed that, in the conflagration of 1666, the 
whole of these buildings were destroyed, but the 
merchants still held possession of the site, and 
obtained a charter from Charles II. granting 
them permission to erect a church for themselves 
on a spot where one had previously stood. Prior 
to their departure they presented to All-hallows 
Church a handsome oak screen, carved at Hamburg, 
and bearing the eagle, the badge of the Hanse 
Towns. The large collection of antiquities on the 
table, discovered during the progress of the ex- 
cavations, was next described. From the beau- 
tiful preservation of many of the objects it may 
be inferred that they have mostly been imbedded 
in what, centuries since, formed the river-bed. In 
past years the Thames came up far nearer to the 
main street than it does now; and, as hereabouts 
the Wallbrook flowed into the river by Dowgate, 
added to the fact of there having been found 
numerous piles supporting transverse beams of 
timber of tremendous strength and size—evi- 
dences of the line of embankment in Roman times 
—it may be fairly assumed that the majority of 
the relics have been rescued from the ancient mud 
of the Thames. The series comprised large and 
middle brass coins of Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, 
and Domitian ; a large number of well-preserved 
Roman sandals, from the valuable collection of 
Mr. Gunston ; s¢y/i in endless quality and variety ; 
pins, needles, and personal ornaments in bone and 
bronze; specimens of glass, and numerous frag- 
ments of the black and red pottery. Of medieval 
times there were exhibited a large number of 
objects. 

Mr. W. H. Overall exhibited a series of anti- 
quities from the museum of Frederick Bousfield, 
Esq., and made some observations on the more 
remarkable objects in the collection. Heremarked 
that the series of “ whorls” was unique and of 
peculiar interest. In former times these little 
circular pieces of stone or other material, with a 
hole in the centre, were thought by antiquaries to 
have served the purposes of “ buttons ;” but there 
is little doubt that they were used in the operation 
of spinning wool or flax, and were intended to put 
the spindle in when in motion. They much 
resemble the wheels or whorls — vorticellum — 
of the Romans. These were formed of “ stone, 
bone, or baked clay,” and have frequently been 
found in different parts of London. Spindle 
wheels have also been found in Scotland and the 
Hebrides, and in various parts of England. One, 
formed of grey terra-cotta, was exhumed at 
Alchester from a Roman excavation, and another 
is described in the Nenia Britannica as being 
1} inch in diameter. Of those exhibited there 
were two very good examples of the Anglo-Saxon 
whorl in terra-cotta, five medisval specimens 
having many curious devices upon them, one with 
an owl represented, with various letters and 
evidences of Gothic tracery. These are all from 
about 1} inch to 2 inches in diameter, and much 
resemble the Mexican “ Tosca.” 

A letter was then read from Mr. F. Wallen, 
announcing that a very large and fine portion of 
the old London Wall has recently become exposed 
to view by the removal of some warehouses in 
Cooper’s Row, Crutchedfriara, . The letter was 
accompanied by a sketch showing the general 
character of the remains. The piece described 
measures about 106 feet 6 inches long, and the 
Roman portion is fortunately perfect, the top being 
apparently left intact, and the medisval wall built 
upon it. Mr. Wallen also sent for exhibition three 
stereographs, which enabled the members to form 
an accurate idea of this interesting portion of the 
City wall, of which it is pro that an engrav- 
ing should be made and published in the 
Proceedings. 
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ART. 


THE NEW MOSAIC IN ST. PAUL’S. 


HE first of the series of mosaic pictures to be 
T executed in furtherance of the scheme for the 
decoration of St. Paul’s was uncovered last week. 
It occupies one of the eight spandrels of the arches 
which support the dome. The design is by that 
eminent artist Mr. Alfred Stevens, and it forms a 
part of the general design for the decoration of 
the Cathedral prepared by Mr. F. C. Penrose, the 
distinguished architect and surveyor of the church. 
The subject of the mosaic is the figure of the 
prophet Isaiah, who is represented seated between 
two angels, one of whom holds an open book into 
which the prophet earnestly gazes, and which 
may be supposed to contain the revelation of the 
birth of our Saviour. In the care of the second 
angel is the closed book of the further revelations 
yet to be made manifest. The exultant message 
“Unto us a child is born”? we may imagine to be 
revealed by the first angel; while the second mes- 
senger still clasps the closed book that contains 
the mournful cadence ‘‘ He was a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief.” 

To give expression to this or some similar 
thought appears to have been the intention of 
Mr. Stevens in the mosaic that may now be seen 
daily in St. Paul’s. In every work like this it is 
our duty in the first place to look for a great and 
worthy thought; and, if we find it, to give all 
honour to the artist for this, his greatest merit, 
before we proceed to criticize or to take excep- 
tions to the plan and execution of the work. That 
this mosaic is the embodiment of a fine thought 
few will be prepared to deny; and, if the execu- 
tion falls short in some measure of the artist’s 
design, it arises from the extreme difficulty of 
accurately calculating the effect of a large work 
placed at a great altitude, one of the main condi- 
tions of which is that it should look right from 
many points of view. 

The vast experience, inherited as well as ac- 
quired, of the old Italian masters enabled them 
to decorate large wall-spaces and ceilings at great 
altitudes with certainty and success. The roof of 
the Sistine, the domes of St. Peter’s and of Parma, 
and the Loggie of the Vatican, are examples no 
less of the thorough workmanlike knowledge than 
of the artistic power of the great painters by whom 
these works were designed anid in great part 
executed. 

We live in a generation that can hardly estimate 
the difficulties that impede the production of 
works of similar magnitude. Our artists have 
had no opportunities for gaining the necessary 
experience, and the public are hardly yet pre- 
pared to take into consideration the cost which 
all good art decoration of necessity entails. The 
emblazonment and enrichment of St. Paul’s would 
be a work worthy of the nineteenth century in 
England; and its execution would be acknowledged 
by posterity to be some set-off against the money- 
grubbing spirit which parts with nothing except 
in the way of profitable investment, which scorns 
the ideal, and which patronises art itself rather 
for the sake of the pecuniary profit that may be 
realised by the speculation than from love or 
understanding of its meaning and purposes. 

Mr. Penrose’s estimate for the entire cost of 
the decoration of the Cathedra!, large as it may 
appear to be, would not exceed the yearly income 
of one of the many rich Englishmen whose for- 
tunes have been made under its shadow. The 
money expended every year upon the formation 
of bubble companies would be sufficient to pay 
for the work ten times over; yet it is said that 
the subscriptions by which, in the absence of 
government aid, the work must be carried on 
come in very slowly, and that want of means may 
seriously impede the progress and completion of a 
truly national work. We ought to bear in mind that 
St. Paul’s is but a half-finished edifice ; that Wren’s 
design is still the heirloom of the generations ; that 
we have no right to rail against its ugly interior 
until, at least, we can see with our own eyes what 
the interior he intended to create really is; and 
that it is a crying shame against us, as good 
citizens and Englishmen, that we have left un- 
completed to this day an edifice which, after all 
that can be urged by way of detraction, is still one 
of the few grand buildings in Europe. 

If we look at the new mosaic simply as a part 
of the proposed decorations cf the church, and 
apart from any merit it may possess as an inde- 
pendent design, we should pronounce it to be 
entirely successful. If we imagine all the 


, 


spaces immediately below the Whispering Gallery 
to be enriched in like manner, we shall at once 





feel that all that is ugly in the most faulty part of 
the construction of St. Paul’s would no longer 
offend the eye, sensible only to the rich emblazon- 
ment of the surface, and to the intricacies of the 
design by which the stones of the building would 
be made to live and speak ; if we further imagine 
the present poor colourless compositions which 
disfigure the dome to be superseded by golden 
glistening mosaics, imperishable and beautiful, we 
shall begin to realise the splendour which would 
then overspread the bare white walls now so cold 
and repulsive. 

We have faith in Mr. Penrose, who is not only 
possessed with a real enthusiasm for the work to 
which he has, at much personal sacrifice, devoted 
himself, but who is also an eminently practical 
architect, and free from those expensive hobbies 





which have so often proved to be fatal impedi- | 


ments to large undertakings. The completion of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, in accordance with the de- 
sign of Sir Christopher Wren, is a work which it 
concerns our honour to push forward. 

The large model of the choir which is being 
prepared in the building, showing the proposed 
decoration of the walls and roof and the stained 
glass for the east window, is not yet completed ; 
but, by the courtesy of Mr. Penrose, it may be seen 
at certain hours of the day. When finished it 
will be exhibited, and the public will have an 
opportunity of informing themselves of the in- 
tended works, which, if carried out, will result in 
the transformation of this Cathedral. In the 
meantime Mr. Stevens’s mosaic is on the walls, 
and to be seen by all who enter the church. If 
open to criticism in some points of detail, the 
general design deserves high commendation ; and 
the faults with which it may be charged are pre- 
cisely those which we might expect to find in the 
work of almost any modern artist which should 
be submitted to the severe tests imposed by great 
altitude and various points of view. In the exe- 
cution of the succeeding designs the artist will 
have the experience now gained to guide him ; and 
we shall probably find that the lines of composition 
(which are really simple even in the present 
design) will be larger in style and more simple. 
Mr. Stevens is not so much an original as a 
highly-cultivated artist. His habit of thought is 
formed by careful study of the works of Michael 
Angelo and of the great Florentine masters. His 
idea of the decoration of wall-surfaces is right ; 
and, in the present example of his power to set 
forth the image of his mind, we have evidence that 
he is at least one of the artists who may be advan- 
tageously employed upon the decoration of the 
Cathedral. His work is undoubtedly open to 
criticism. There is not merely some want of 
style, but a certain confusion of parts which 
offends the eye, and which, as we have before 
hinted, is due to the difficult conditions under 
which the work has been executed ; but in colour 
no exceptions can be made to the praise it really 
deserves. The figures are relieved strongly and 
simply on the gold ground that stands in the 
place of light ; the tints are sober rather than gay ; 
and the whole picture is enclosed by a deep-blue 
border, which apparently deepens the small 
soflits of the arches which enclose it, and bring 
it out with great force and brilliance. It is hard, 
and almost unfair to the artist, to attempt to judge 
of the merits of a design by the execution of a 
small part of it; but we think that Mr. Stevens 
will have no cause to fear an unfavourable verdict 
upon the portion of his work now exhibited, and 
that the public will wait with patient approval, 
and look forward with confidence to the comple- 
tion of the mosaics in the dome that have been 
entrusted to him for execution. 

The cost of the mosaic is estimated by Mr. 
Penrose at about £750, or £3 per square foot. 
Half of this sum will be absorbed by the material, 
and the remainder will represent the cost of 
labour. The manufacture of mosaics is almost 
unknown in this country at present, and these have 
been obtuined from Venice, where a large manufac- 
tory is established at Murano. The work has been 
executed by Venetian workmen, under the superin- 
tendence of M.Salviati. The sum named above does 
not include the remuneration due to the author 
of the design. The great advantages of the 
material used for these decorations are its dura- 
bility and the facility with which any accidental 
injury can be repaired. 








ART NOTES. 


Tue election of Messrs. Leighton and Calderon 
as Associates of the Academy will be well received 
among artists. For ps arn past the claims 
of these gentlemen to academical honours have 
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been patent to all who take any interest in the 
progress of art. The pictures of “ Dante in Exile”’ 
and the “Burial of Hampden” in the present 
Exhibition left to theAcademicians no choice in the 
matter ; and we believe the elections were unani- 
mous. Mr. E. B. Stephens, the sculptor, was 
elected at the same time. He has a large statue 
of the late Duke of Bedford in the present Exhi- 
bition. 

WE read in the Zemps that the “ Princess of 
Prussia, daughter of Queen Victoria, has painted 
four pictures in oil, representing the principal 
episodes of the taking of Diippel by the Prussian 
troops. The German Gazette of the North states 
that these paintings will shortly be exhibited in 
the rooms of the permanent exhibition of Messrs. 
Sachse and Co. of Berlin.” 

A HITHERTO-UNKNOWN work by Benvenuto 
Cellini is said to have been found, a short time since, 
by a soldier who was looking for birds’-nests in the 
ruins of Pistoja. It is a large silver goblet of the 
most exquisite workmanship. 

THE Prince Imperial has bought his first picture 
at the Salon this year—‘‘ A Wounded Tambour,” 
by Armand-Dumarescq. 

Amone@ new orders for works of art given by 
sovereigns there is to be mentioned the picture 
of the sea-fight between Danish and German ships 
off Heligoland, ordered by the Emperor of Austria 
of Mr. Piittner; further, the fight between the 
Alabama and Kearsarge, near Cherbourg, ordered 
by the Emperor Napoleon for Cherbourg, and the 
statue of the late King of Wiirtemberg for the 
Museum at Versailles, and, by the Emperor of 
Russia, “‘ The Reception of the Polish Deputation 
of Peasants in Petersburg.” 

‘Tur cycle of Kaulbach Frescoes in the new 
Berlin Museum has been completed with the 
sixth and last painting—‘ The Reformation.” 

Tue Moniteur contained, a short while ago, the 
most interesting plaidoyer of the Government 
Commissary Robert in re the Academy of Fine 
Arts, who had lodged a complaiut against the 
recent decree by which the Great Roman Prize 
was taken out of their hands. The speech filled 
about eight long columns. 

ACCORDING to a notice in Swiss papers the 
first portrait of Napoleon I. which David executed 
in oil has been for the last thirty-seven years in 
private possession in the Swiss village St. Cerques. 
It is the same which was once in the Empress’s 
boudoir. In the hands of the same proprietor 
isalso a bustof the Princess Borghese, the-favourite 
sister of the Emperor, executed in agate. 








MUSIC. 
“L’ETOILE DU NORD.” 

‘ht presentation of “ L’Etoile du Nord” at 

Covent Garden carries us back nine years in 
opera-history. Listening again, after such an in- 
terval, to a piece once familiar, we are reminded 
sharply and suddenly, not to say sadly, of the 
changes which have happened in the meantime. 
Two figures which were prominent on the Covent 
Garden stage of 1855 had disappeared long before 
this revival of 1864. But the grace and accom- 
plishment of Angiolina Bosio, whom a cruel St. 
Petersburg winter carried off some few years 
back, will be long recollected, even though the yet 
more brilliant accomplishments of an Adelina 
Patti have more than filled up the place left 
vacant by her early death. More vividly still is 
brought before us the image of the great 
Lablache. His place is still unfilled—the right to 
fill it almost unchallenged. Last of all, Meyer- 
beer is gone. It seems vain to complain that he 
leaves no successor ; for, of creative genius like his, 
the world has no right to expect an unbroken 
catena. We must be content with the pos- 
session of that short series of great works, 
non numeranda sed ponderanda, of which 
the “Etoile du Nord” is one. The revival 
of this magnificent piece is just @ propos to 
the time. It is our boast that we have the music 
of the dead master sung and played worthily 
among us, and thus, it is said, make up for our 
abstinence from other kinds of demonstrations. 
No devotion certainly could inspire greater efforts 
than Mr. Gye has achieved in this way. He 
seems determined to make his theatre the Meyer- 
beer-house of Europe. “ The Huguenots,” “ The 
Prophet,” “ Robert le Diable,’ have, one after 
another, been brought out with every conceivable 
element of splendour and completeness. The 
latest of the series, “ L’Etoile du Nord,” is now 
reproduced on a scale of profuse magnificence, 
exceeding even that bestowed upon it when it 
came almost fresh from the composer’s adapting 
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hand in 1855. Such a gorgeous display, in fact, 
of the resources of stage effect as the combined 
energies of Mr. Gye, Mr. Telbin, and Mr. Harris 
have produced has probably not been seen before 
either at Covent rden or elsewhere. When 
Mr. Gye has had the “ Africaine’”’ to produce, as 
we suppose he will in time, he will be in the 
position of an operatic Cesar, looking round for 
more worlds to conquer, unless another Meyer- 
beer shall by that time have arisen. 

The plot, it may be presumed, of “ L’Etoile du 
Nord” need not be described in detail. Like 
much of Seribe’s workmanship, it is simple in its 
outline, and rather elaborate in its working out. 
The tale is merely that of Peter the Great going 
to work as a carpenter in a Swedish dockyard, 
and there falling in love with a pretty and high- 
spirited lass whom he ultimately makes his 
Czarina. Before this happy conclusion comes each 
has sundry adventures. Catherine goes to serve 
as a recruit, to save a brother from the conscrip- 
tion. This introduces scenes of Russian camp- 
life, and the background of the action becomes a 
magnificent military spectacle. Catherine, after 
revealing herself to the Czar, and saving his crown 
by discovering a conspiracy, is all but killed by 
an accidental shot from a picquet ; thereupon runs 
away, and is lost—not to reappear till the last 
scene in the Ozar’s palace, when she becomes 
empress, and all ends in rejoicing. This is a 
story, it will be seen, of the romantic order, hav- 
ing just enough of serious interest to save the 

iece from being a mere incident-play, while 
eeping clear of any deeply tragic situations. The 
music, in like manner, may be described rather as 
uniformly brilliant, seductive, and piquant than 
as reaching in any place to such points of culmi- 
nating interest as we have in the composer’s 
other great operas. It abounds in delightful 
melody—melody in fragmentary and detached 
forms, after the Meyerbeer fashion, but. still 
captivating by its piquancy, its gaiety, and 
its fanciful variety of rhythm. It abounds, too, 
in concerted pieces, some of them of alarming 
difficulty, and of a degree of complication sugges- 
tive of the restless temper of the composer’s mind, 
but all beautiful, and all thoroughly dramatic. 
Like the rest of Meyerbeer’s later music, it carries 
impressed wpon it that seal of individuality which 
announces the presence of genius—a quality which 
makes it impossible for us to judge it fairly, or to 
enjoy it reasonably, unless we first accept the method 
and style ofthe composer. Whoever accepts these 
finds in the music infinite beauty, and is con- 
tinually delighted by its inexhaustible play of 


fancy and its subtle variety of expression ; but it is — 


no wonder that music of a style so characteristic, 
so pronounced, should find many listeners who 
cannot accept it, and who therefore denounce the 
whole as ponderous, complicated, hard, and tune- 
less. “ L’Etoile du Nord’”’ should not, in fairness, 
bedirectly matched against ‘‘ The Huguenots,” orits 
sister operas, inasmuch as it was originally written 
for the French stage, in the form of “ opéra 
comique,” or opera interspersed with spoken dia- 
logue. It is only by a process of expansion not 
originally intended by the composer that the play 
has taken the shape conventionally adopted on 
the Italian stage. Its musical structure is there- 
fore throughout on a smaller scale ; and the scenes 
are treated in a more detached fashion than 
Meyerbeer would have adopted in a grand opera. 
Making allowances for this, it would be hard to 
say that it compares to disadvantage with any of 
the three operas of the greater series. The ex- 
uisite ‘‘ Prayer” which serves as the key-tune of 
the heroine, the quintett in the camp-scene, and 
the majestic finale to the second act may be 
quoted, to name only three pieces, as unsurpassed 
in their several manners. But further notice of 
the details must be deferred. The splendid 
meaeense of the first night (last Satur- 
y), and the warmth with which it was re- 
ceived, promise a “run” for the opera next 
season. Let us only say that Madame 
Carvalho, though she is not a Bosio, acts the 
character of Catharine very agreeably, and that 
M. Faure is by so very far a better Peter than 
Herr Formes that one has the less inclination to 
complain that Signor Ciampi is not a Lablache. 
Mdlle. Brunet (or Brunetti), a young French lady 
who acts Prascovia, has a clear and fresh soprano 

voice, and was decidedly successful in the part. 
R. B. L. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


A WHIMSICAL calculation “by a statistician” 
ap in a foreign journal, by which it is made 
out that, if Mdile. Adelina Patti, like Madame 
Grisi, continues singing for twenty years, she may 





make £1,000,000 sterling. The calculation, as it 
is almost needless to say, is quite absurd. Madame 
Malibran is supposed to have made larger con- 
tinuous gains than any singer known to history. 
For one engagement of some 180 nights she re- 
ceived £100 a night ; but these nights were spread 
over a yearor more. It is thirty-four years, by 
the way, since Madame Grisi began singing in 
public. 

Mr. AtFreD Metion’s Promenade Concerts 
begin at Covent Garden Theatre on Monday week. 
That they may be not less excellent nor less suc- 
cessful than the series of last year is as good a 
wish as we can express on behalf of both the 
musical public and Mr. Mellon. 

Tue performance for the benefit of Mr. Harris 
at Covent Garden Opera on Wednesday night was 
signalized by the appearance for that night only of 
Madame Grisi in the first act of ‘“‘ Norma,” Malle. 
Artét playing Adalgisa. The third and fourth 
acts of “ Faust,”> with Mdlle. Adelina Patti as 
Margaret, followed. We must defer till next 
week more detailed remarks on this very in- 
teresting evening, which attracted an audience 
as wildly enthusiastic as it was overwhelmingly 
large. 

M. ZeteGeR, whom frequenters of the Royal 
Italian Opera knew and liked for so many years as 
a steady and effective bass singer, has just died at 
Ghent. The illness which brought on his death 
is attributed to a singular cause. It is said that, 
having to play the part of Walter in “ William 
Tell” about three years ago at Covent Garden, he 
used a new composition of some poisonous nature 
to whiten his moustache and beard, and that this 
brought on, the same night, fits of vomiting, fol- 
lowed by lethargy, from the effects of which he 
never recovered. M. Zelger was a Belgian. As a 
singer of bass parts of not the first importance he 
was a most valuable member of the Covent 
Garden corps; and, even in leading characters, such 
as Marcel in the “ Huguenots,” he performed 
more than respectably. 

Mrs. Woop, well-remembered by lovers of sing- 
ing as Miss Paton, died at Bulcliffe Hall, Bretton 
West, near Wakefield, where she had resided for 
the last twelve months, on the 21st instant. 
Mrs. Wood was twice married: first to Lord 
William Lennox, son of the Duke of Richmond, 
from whom she was divorced; after which she 
married Mr. Wood, the vocalist. Of late years 
Mrs. Wood, first at Wakefield and then at Leeds, 
devoted her talents to the teaching of music and 
singing. 

Tue “ General German Musical League,” 
founded by Liszt and Wagner, will hold their 
third annual meeting at Karlsruhe in August. 
The two former ones took place at Weimar and 
Leipsic. 

ANTON RUBINSTEIN is engaged on a new 
opera, the text of which has been written by M. 
Hartmann. G. von Laiz, in Vienna, is writing 
an opéra bouffe, entitled “‘ Débardeurs.” 








THE DRAMA. 


“ARLINE,” AN OUTSIDE EXTRAVA- 
GANZA, &c., &e. 
A’ several of the London theatres, during the 
hot-weather interval between the end of one 
regular season and the beginning of another, it is 
usual for a number of extra-managerial perform- 


ances to be given. Occasionally some young dra- 
matist who has written a play which no manager 
will produce, but which, nevertheless, he believes 
“will draw all London,’ engages a theatre 
at these periods for the purpose of bringing 
out his darling work. As a general rule, the 
interests of the stage suffer considerably by 
these left-handed attempts at management. 
As to the circumstances under which Sadler’s 
Wells was opened on Saturday evening last “ for 
positively six nights only” we know nothing; 
and we should not have thought it necessary to 
pay particular attention to the performances given 
but for the production of a new burlesque by two 
untried hands, of the merits of which report had 
spoken favourably. 

“Arline, the Lost Child; or, the Pole, the 
Policeman, and the Polar Bear,” is, we believe, 
the first travestie that has been made of the late 
Mr. Bunn’s “ Bohemian Girl ;” and we are bound 
to say that Messrs. Bellingham and Best, the 
authors, have taken a good subject, and, as far 
as their treatment of the plot goes, have 
handled it with great success. eir piece is well 
worthy of better acting than it got; and it will 
not surprise us to find it reproduced at some 
theatre where greater justice can be done to it. 
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What most directly impresses us is the fact that 
the slender rank of our first-class burlesque 
producers is likely to be swelled by two writers 
whose cleverness will be dangerous to the exis- 
tence of the class of entertainment to the produe- 
tion of which they have trained their talents. To 

o to the heart of the matter, “‘ Arline” represents 
all that is most prominently objectionable in 
modern burlesque; its writers have perfectly 
caught the trick of making sounds stand for ideas, 
of torturing words into double senses, of powder- 
ing their lines with italicisms meant to convey 
punning allusions, but which, in five cases out of 
six, reach the ear as mere jingles of syllables, one 
We may, in a few 
lines, give anexample of their style. Thaddeus— 
who, in escaping from Russian tyranny, has 
reached Presburg, of which Count Arnheim is 
the governor—has saved that nobleman’s only 
daughter, a young lady in a perambulator, from 
the attack of a bear, and the Count, in commemora- 
tion of the event, has given a grand banquet. 


Says the Count :-— 
** Permit your host 
To give you, then, a nicely-buttered toast. 
Fill up a bumper, then, to him to drain 
Who doth reign over us—our s-over-reign !— 
To whom all legions their allegiance owed first : 
The Emperor—hurroar! ‘ 
THap. T’ll see him blowed first !’ 


Consternation follows this audacious outburst, and 
Thaddeus explains :— 
THAD. “ Stay—t-reason I’ll explain 
Why I so bridle up against his reign : 
Iam a Pole—(pauses) 
Count. A Pole! 


Come, cut on quicker. ; 
THAD. I’m cut to the quick. 
Of friends, of country, have I been bereft, 
Less than a mouse left, for I’m ’ouse-less left, 
He killed my pa and ma, brothers by dozens, 
Popped at my uncles, cozened all my cousins, 
This was not all; for, under his direction, 
His brutal soldiery cut my connexion. 
Then, all my kindred being hung and slaughtered, 
I, for a conscript, sir, was drawn and quartered, 
The reason for my conduct now you know, 
So let me wind up with another blow. 
And, if I’d breath the subject to pursue, 
I’d keep on blowing until all was blue. 
Count. Youhearhim? Seize him! 
THAD. Numbers I defy! 
I’ve warned you first, you knows, so mind your eye.”’ 


We do not say that these passages represent the 
best writing in “ Arline,” but we give them as re- 
presenting very fairly the vices of its writers’ 
style—vices not theirs alone, but belonging to the 
models which they have followed with only too 
much skill. The works of Messrs. H. J. Byron 
and F. C. Burnand are all marked by strong 
individuality. Both these writers have made 
their own style: Messrs. Bellingham and Best 
have yet to give proofs of originality. At present 
they are extremely able imitators merely ; and we 
cannot greatly congratulate them on their first 
work, because, while we bear witness to the fact 
of its being in several respects quite as good as the 
best of its kind, we think they have broken 
ground in what, for the interests of the stage, we 
must hope is a nearly exhausted mine. 

The “ Flowers of the Forest’? has been revived 
for a few nights at the Adelphi, and brings back 
with it a number of pleasant recollections of 
by-gone acting. As Cheap John, Mr. J. L. Toole 
loses nothing by comparison with the late Mr. 
Wright, and his “gag” with Paul Bedford, as the 
Kinchin, would almost seem to have come to him 
by inheritance. Miss Woolgar’s Lemuel, the wild 
gipsy-boy, is one of her most picturesque and 
striking assumptions, and should be seen by all 
who relish strongly-drawn character represented 
strongly, but without the least exaggeration. 
Mr. B. Webster has played during the week in 
his own “ One Touch of Nature,’’ and played with 
all the finish and pathos that long ago made the 
character of the poor old theatrical copyist one of 
the most admirable in his répertoire. On Monday 
evening next a new farce by the highly humorous 
and popular author of “Ici on Parle Frangais’’ is 
to be brought out. 


Then why d’ye stick ? 





MDLLE. Ste~La Cotas makes her last appear- 
ance at the Princess’s this evening, in the character 
of Juliet. On Monday evening a drama by Mr. 
Dion Boucicault is to be produced, under the title 
of the “Streets of London,” being a version of the 
popular French piece “ Les Pauvres de Paris.” 

Drury LANE is announced to open on the 
24th September, and we believe that Shakespeare’s 
*“Cymbeline” will then be produced, with Miss 
Helen Fawcett as Imogen. The company is to 
be strengthened by the addition of Mr. T. Cres- 
wick, Mr. Phelps retaining the position he held 
last season. 

SEVERAL new theatres are reported to have been 
planned in different parts of London, the more 
prominent schemes being a large “ people’s 
theatre” in a West-end suburb, and the conver- 
sion of the Alhambra, Leicester Square, into a 
high-class theatre for Mr. Alfred Wigan. 
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“THE TEMPLE OF GOD.’ 


A SERMON 
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a table.”— Reaper. 


Wauirraker & Oo., Ave Maria Lane. 





Now ready, post 8vo., pp. 320, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


Force and Matter. By Dr. Louis 
Rucuwer. Edited from the Eighth Edition of “ Kraft und 
Stoff” by J. Frepericx Co_itixewoopn, F.R.S.L., F.G.S8. 


“The work is valuable on account of its close gi 
reasoning, and the profound and, in many cases, 
views taken of the su ts discussed,”’— ver. 


London: Triizner & Co., 60, Paternoster Bow. 


NEW BOOKS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
By Lapy GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 
Author of “ Ladybird,” &c. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


“The story is wonderful and full of interest, and 
Fullerton tells it well. Some of the characters are 
off with considerable skill, as the Chamberlain, the Colonel, 


and the Bargeman’s daughter Simonette.”— 7'imes. 


NARRATIVE OF 
THE INVASION OF DENMARK 
IN 1864. 


By A. GALLENGA, 


Late Special Correspondent of the Times at the Danish 
Head-Quarters. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, 


** A more complete record of this event of history has not 
appeared, and is not likely to appear. The book is English 
in its sympathies, just, generous, and full of well-chosen 
detail.” —Examiner. 


MEMOIRS OF RICHARD WHATELY, 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, 
By W. J. FITZPATRICK, Esq. 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


** Abounding with anecdote, and full of illustrations of past 
times, it is sure of reaching a second edition.’’—Atheneum, 


BLACK MOSS. A Tale by a Tarn. 


By the Author of ‘‘Miriam May.” 
In Two Volumes, post Svo, 


NOTHING VENTURE NOTHING HAVE. 


A Novet. 
By ANNIE BEALE, 
Author of “Gladys the Reaper.” 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


An Illustrated Edition from 60 Original Drawings by George 
Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel. 4to,, with magnificent 
Emblematic Cover, designed by John Leighton, F.S.A., 21s. ; 
morocco, 36s. 

*,* An Edition, without Illustrations, post 8vo., 5a, 


London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
blisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Demy 8vo., 20s., 


THE EPOCHS OF PAINTING. 


A Biographical and Critical Essay on Painting and Painters 
of all Times and many Places, 


Bry RALPH NICHOLSON WORNUM, 
Keeper and Secretary, National Gallery. 


With numerous Illustrations, 


CHAPMAN and HA tt, 195, Piccadilly. 





Two volumes, post 8vo., 218., 


FOUR YEARS IN THE IONIAN 
ISLANDS. 


Their Political and Social Condition. With a History of the 
British Protectorate. 


Eprrep sy Viscount KIRKWALL, 


Lately on the Staff of Sir Henry Ward, Seventh Lord High 
Commissioner. 


“The Volumes with which Lord Kirkwall has favoured the 
ublic may be regarded as at once a contribution to Io 
history and a book of travels. The ground has been but little 
traversed by Englishmen, and the present work is therefore 
a welcome addition to our rather defective knowledge.”— 
London Review. 


Cuapman and HAL, 198, Piccadilly. 





NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 


In Monrruty Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 
“ Pickwick,” “ Davip CopPerFietp,” &c. 





On June 30th, will be published, Parr IV., price Is., of 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MAROUS STONE, 





Cuarmay and Haut, 10, Piccadilly. 
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ADAPTED FOR 
YOUTHS, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES. 


CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, 13 in Series, 
commencing at the earliest period, and continued down 
to the present time. In addition to their general truth- 
fulness, they are interspersed with faithful descriptions 
of the manners, the domestic habits, and condition of the 
people in different epochs of their history. 

* Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 

truthful, narrated the great events of the histories of S 
and Portugal, Germany, Holland and Belgium, Italy, and 
other countries. They might be read wit advantage by 
multitudes of parents, as well as children. The language is 
so simple that children must comprehend it, but withal so 
free from childish insipidity that an adult may read it with 
pleasure.’’—Atheneum., 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and WALES, 
Sixty-fifth Thousand. New Edition, enlarged, with 
Chronological Table of England’s Sovereigns, their 
lineal descent, relationship, and progeny ; Steel Plates, 
Map, Pictorial senemeey & the Monarchs of England 
and Illustrations of the rincipal Events, Chronological 
Table, and Index. 3s. 6d., bound; or with Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, after the same 

approved style as her “Rome.” With Questions. 3s. 

ap, and Chronological Table, and Index, Eighteenth 
Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, from accepted 
English and Foreign Authorities—Dr. Arnold, Niebuhr, 
Keightly, Macpherson, Smith, &c. With Questions: 
ay Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and 

ndex., 

“This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for 
youth, whether at school or at home. The latest and best 
authorities have been consulted, and the substance of the 

iscoveries and comments freely adopted.’’—Herald. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ITALY, from the Earliest 
Period to the Establishment of the Kingdom. New 
Edition, cloth gilt, with Map and Steel Plate. 2s. 6d. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 2s. 64d., 
bound. Fourteenth Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronolo- 
gical Table, and Index. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 2s. 6d., 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
Seventeenth Thousand ; or with Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 2s. 6d., bound, 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Twenty- 
first Thousand, New Edition; with Questions, 3s. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with 

uestions to each chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. 

y Miss Corner. Price 1s., sewed; or 1s. 6d., bound in 
cloth, with the Map coloured. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF ROME. With 
Map, and Questions for Examination at end of each 
Chapter. By Epwarp Farr. Adapted for the Junior 
Classes. 1s., or cloth boards Is. 6d. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. With 


70 Cuts of Monarchs, Questions, and Map. By E. Farr. 
1s., cloth 1s. 6d. 


EVERY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. With 
Two Maps—Palestine in the time of Our Saviour, and 
Wanderi of the Children of Israel from Egypt to the 
et a a With Questions, as “Rome.” 1s., or 
cloth. 1s. 6d. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY OF GREECE. With 
Map; &c., as ‘‘ Rome.”’ 1s., or cloth 1s. 6d. 


PAPA AND MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS IN GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Miss Sarceanr. A Companion to Miss 
Corner’s Play Grammar Illustrated; or, the Elements of 
ga explained, in easy Games. Is., sewed, or ls. 6d., 
cloth, 

** Judiciously adapted to infantile capacity.”’— Evangelical 
agazine, 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By Dr. 
J. Krrro, LL.D., and Miss Corner. Price 3s. 6d., in a 
clear type, royal 18mo. Second Edition, Yith Chrono- 
dogical able and Index, and Questions, and Two large 

ps. 


SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. 
J. Youna, M.A., and Anna Marta SArGeant. 70 Illustra- 
tions, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE TO USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE ; containing, in the form ofan Easy Catechism, 
a complete Series of the Newest and most Useful In- 
formation connected with the Arts, Sciences. and the 
Phenomena of Nature. Twenty-seventh Edition, Is. 6d., 
cloth boards. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE TO GEOGRAPHY; 
a New and Concise Description of the Five Great 
Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and 
Vegetable Productions, and the Characteristics of their 
Inhabitants. New Edition, improved by E. Farr. Tenth 
Thousand, 1s. 6d., in cloth; or, withthe uss of the aLongs 
and SEVEN GLYPHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s., cloth boards. 


London : Deanand Son, Printers, Book and Print Publishers. 
Bible and Prayer Book Warehouse. 11, Ludgate Hill. 





Correspondance Inédite de Marie- 


age ttn a x E. Rypiite gt ee Documents Ozieinens. a 
AUL VoeT *"HUNOLSTEIN cien Deéputé. 
Deuxiéme Edition. 1 Vol. in-8 cavalier. Prix : 6 fr. Ten a 
re quelques exemplaires sur papier vergé fort. 


Paris: Libraire de E. Dentv, Editeur, Palais-Royal. 





Biographie Universelle,— 


ANCIENNE ET MODERNE: . 
Eprr1on :—En vente le Tour nie urs. anast cre 
cpeg Rorrion de la BrogRaputr UNIVERSELLE sera 


as aeons pparen® 
lumes paru, soit un ou 
mois, & leur volonté. 


a : D. N way 





> 


D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD AND NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE, 
WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 
Periodicals and Newspapers supplied by post. 

CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


LONDON: 


27 0, 


STRAND, W.C. 





SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


M‘Dowatu’s Cesar, with Vocabulary, explaining 

every Word in the Text; Notes Map, and Memoir 

M‘Dowa.v’s Virgil, with Vocabn “<4 : ° cor 

Hun Ter’s Livy, Books XXI. to XXV. . P . . 

Fereusson’s Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books I.and IL., 

with Vocabulary R ; . 4 ‘ pas 

Ferrovusson’s Homer’s Iliad, Books I., VI., XX., and 
XXIV., with Vocabulary . , . eer 4 
Duncan’s Greek Testament, Griesbach’s Readings . : 
Wuite’s History of Great BritainandIreland .. 3s. 
History of England for Junior Classes. ° 

History of Scotland for Junior Classes . 
Outlines of the History of Rome . P ° 
Spa.pinaq’s History of English Literature é — 
SureENNeE’s Pronouncing French Dictionary (19th 
Thousand . ‘ - ‘ ‘ ° F P ‘ 
Surenne’s French Dictionary .  ._ . . 
Reip’s Pronouncing English Dictionary . e ot 

Edinburgh: OLiver and Boyp. 
London: SimpkKin, MarsHALL, & Co. 


RRREE 2 ERE 


BRE BB 





Just published, 12mo., price 3s. 6d., bound, 
Latin Prose Composition: the 


Construction of Clauses, with Illustrations from Cicero and 
Cesar. With a Vocabulary, explaining every Word in the 
Text, and an Index Verborum. By Joun Masste, AM. 

“An excellent introduction to that very difficult attain- 
ment, the power of writing good Latin prose.’’—-Educational 
Times. 

Edinburgh: OLiver and Boyp. 
London: Simpxkin, MarsHa.u, & Co. 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
BURGH AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The ADVANCED READING BOOK of Constable’s 
Educational Series is constructed with a special view to 
the wants of Schools of the above classes. The scientific 
portion is composed of Lessons by Professors Kelland 

dal, Struthers, Balfour, Archer, and others, on Natural 

Philosophy, Physiology, Botany, Technology, Political 
Economy, and the Constitution, &c., &c. e Litera 
pectin consists of Prose and Poetical Extracts from Englis 

lassics, the latter arranged chronologically, 428 pp., price 4s. 

** The ‘ Advanced Book’ designed for those who read fluently 
and intelligently, treats of Literary and Scientific subjects in 
an extremely attractive style, without the drawback of un- 
manageable technicalities. The selected articles are from the 
best English writers, and the names of the Contributors of 
original articles are a sufficient guarantee of their excellence, 
both of matter and style.’’—READER. 

(Larce Discount TO TEACHERS.) 


A detailed Prospectus of the other Works in the Series may 
be obtained on application. Also copies of any of the books 
at half the published price. 

Edinburgh: Tuomas LAURIE. 
London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, & Co, 








Price Is., 


Queritur; or, The Sanskrit 


LANGUAGE AS THE BASIS OF LINGUISTIC 
SCIENCE, andthe Labours of the German School in that 
Field—are they not overvalued ? By T. Hewirr Key, M.A., 
F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Grammar, University 


College. 
London: Nutr & Co. 
A paper condemned by a writer in the Saturday Review, 


who says, ‘“‘We will not enter into details.” This, 
perhaps, was prudent, 





Just PuBLIsHED, 


EXERCISES IN TRANSLATION 


FROX 


ENGLISH POETRY 
INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. 


By HENRY HAYMAN, B.D., 


Head Master of the Cheltenham School, and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Part I.—Selections from English Poetry for Translation 
into Latin and Greek. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

Part II.—The Greek and Latin Translations of Part I. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 


Comp.ete, being Parts I. and II. on opposite pages. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


London: Davin Nott, 270, Strand. 





280 pp., cloth, lettered, price 3s., 


Vegetable Cookery.—Pastry, 
Pickling, &c. 
London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., cloth, the Seconp Edition 
revised, of 


Antediluvian History, and Narra- 


TIVE of the FLOOD, as set forth in the Early Portions of 
the Book of Genesis. Critically Examined and Explained, 
By the Rev. E. D. RENDELL. 


London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H.Grinpon. Third Edition. 

** To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
tions will be awelcome boon.’”’—Sun. 

**Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, the 
third edition. It is the work of a scholar, a Christian, and a 
man of real science,” —Morning Herald, 


London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Crown Svo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s., 


Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 


ParRKER, Of Manchester. 

“*The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
zlearness of thought and language. All seems as if it were 
written with a pencil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in 
the ascendant, and hence its matchless force. . . . There is 
no speaking for speaking’s sake, no display of any kind; 
a7, a is an arrow directed to the mark.” — British 

andard, 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Now ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 


Romanising in Music. Reprinted 
from the Musical Standard. 
** A clever brochure,”—READER. 
20, Paternoster Row; 9. Exeter Hall, &c. 


Lectures by Rev. A. Mursell. 


CoNnTENTS OF THE VOLUME FOR 1864:—Well met—No smoking 
—Three Sheets in the Wind—The Man at the Wheel—The 
Saturday Review—To Parties about to marry—The Down 
Train—The Sheffield Catastrophe—What will Mrs, Grundy 
say ?—The Mixture as before. 


In paper, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d, 
Manchester: W. Bremner & Co., Market Street. 








Second Edition, Corrected and Revised, post free, 7d., 
in cloth, 1s. 1d., 


The Teeth: a Practical Treatise, 
with the Best Means of Restoring them when Defective or 
Lost. By A. Eske.u, Esq., Surgeon-Dentist. 

““We can recommend its perusal to those who wish to 
preserve their teeth, and to those who know the value of 
them,”—Daily News, 


London: CLEemMeEnts, Little Pulteney Street. 


Seventh Edition, Tenth Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; free by post, 
32 stamps, 


Diseases of the Skin: a Guide to 


their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated by Cases. B 
Tuos. Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dis Roose 
for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 

“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”—Lancet, 


London: T. Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen Atreet. 





Now ready, 


Functional Diseases of Women: 


Cases Illustrative of a New Method of Treating them 
Saoagh the ncy of the Nervous System by means of 
COLD and HEAT. , an Appen con ing Cases 
Illustrative of a new Method of Treating EPILEPSY, 
PARALYSIS, and DIABETES. By Jonn Cuapman, M.D., 
8vo., price 2s, 6d. 


London: Triinner & Co., 66, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, Volume the First, 8vo., pp. 555, 


GESCHICHTE ENGLANDS 


SEIT DEN FRIEDENSCHLUSSEN VON 1814 UND 1815. 


Von 


REINHOLD PAULI, 


PROFESSOR IN TUBINGEN. 


Leipzig, 8. HIRZELL;—D. NUTT; and WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF 
THE NOTABLE, THE USEFUL, AND THE TASTEFUL. 


*,* THE ROUND TABLE is published every a 


demand in the United States for a Weekly Publication, t 


interests of American life and letters, 


at New York. THE ROUND TABLE has its origin in the 
national in its character, which shall be devoted to the real 





7 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





The Art-Journal for August (price 


2s. 6d.) contains Three Line Engravings, viz. :— 
TEMPTATION OF ANDREW » ager by J. Sran- 
CLIFFE, after C, LANDSEER, R.A 


APPROACH TO VENICE, by J. ¢. ARMYTAGE, after J+ 
M. W. TuRNER. 


A SPANISH BOY, by A. Buancuarp, after MurIL1Lo, 
The Literary Contributions include :— 


WEDGWOOD AND ETRURIA, by L. Jewirt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 
NATIONAL GALLERY AND ROYAL ACADEMY. 


BRITISH ARTISTS: WILLIAM JAMES GRANT, by 
James Darrorne. Illustrated. 

ALMANACK OF THE MONTH. Illustrated. 

ART WORK IN AUGUST, by Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 

HISTORY OF CARICATURE, by Tuomas Wricur, 
Illustrate 

THE EXHIBITION IN DUBLIN. 

CHATEAUBRIAND’S ATALA. Illustrated. 

A DECORATED CHURCH IN IRELAND. 

PORTRAIT-PAINTING IN ENGLAND, by Peter Cun- 
NINGHAM, F.S.A 

THE OIL WELLS OF AMERICA, by Professor ARcHER. 
Illustrated. 

THE ART-WORKMAN’S POSITION, &c., &c. 


London: Jamzs 8. Virrve, 26, Ivy Lane. 





THE 


Law Magazine and Law Review 


for AUGUST, being No. XXXTV. of the Unirep New Series, 
is this day published, price 5s.,and contains:—l. Audience 
Pre-audience and Precedence at the Bar.—2. Punishment o 
Death. The Royal Commission. — 8. Contributo Neg- 
ligence. A Law Lay.—4. The Peers, Baronets, Knights and 
Landed Gentry, and the Books about them.—5. Bribery at 
Elections.—6. Cooke on Inclosures.—7. Justices’ of the Peace 
Procedure Bill.—8. Twiss and Wheaton on International 
Law.—9. The Principle of Patents.—10. A neglected Fact.— 
1l. Law Reporting.—12. The Indian and American Codes.— 
Notices of New Books; Events of the Quarter, &c. 


London : BUrrenwonrus,7 a Street, Her Majesty’s Law 
Publis hers, 





‘he Journal of Horticulture, 


COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN, conducted by Geo. W. Jounson, Esq., F.R.H.S., and 
Rosert Hoaa, Esq., LL.D., is a first- class weekly illustrated 
rardeni ng periodical, published every Tuesday Morning in 
time for the early mails. Price $3d.; stamped, 4d. A —_ 
men number free for four postage stamps, ‘A new volume 
was commenced on Tuesday, July 5. 


JOURNAL OF HorticuttrurE OFrice, 171, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, é. .C. To be had of all Booksellers ; and at the Rail- 
way 





NEW BOOK OF GAMES. 


Imperial 32mo., price 1s., sewed, 


How to Play Chess, Billiards, 


BAGATELLE, WHIST, LOO, CRIBBAGE, DRAUGHTS 
BACKGAMMON, DOMINOES, and MINOR GAMES AT 


CARDS, 
London: W. Srevens, 421, Strand. 





In Two Volumes, 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 8s, 6d, each; by post, 4s., 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music by Bishop, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and other eminent Composers. 


London: W. Stevens, 421, Strand. 





Recently published, price 6d., 


Hydropathy in London. By 


Ricuarp Mercaurs, Esq. 


Learn and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W. 
and at the HypRoPATHIC EsTABLISHMENT, New Barnet. 








OTICE.—No. I. of THE ARROW will be 


published next Week and continued once a Fortnight. 
Those who desire to learn something of its contents are in- 
formed that it will give utterance to EnriRELY ORIGINAL 
ARTICLES ON PoxiTics, Literature, Art, Science, Music, 


Drama, &c. 
The ARROW will also contain a Carroon on the most 
fitting Potiricat_Event, besides other Illustrations. 


London : Jonn Campen Horren, Piccadilly ; of ane all Book- 
sellers, and at the Railway Stations. 


UFOUR’S GOVERNMENT MAP OF 


SWITZERLAND (in 25 Sheets), LEUTHOLD’S MAP 
of SWITZERLAND BLACK’S GUIDES, ORDNANCE 
MAPS of the LAKE DISTRICT and NORTH WALES, 
and all the best Maps and Guides, at Smiru and Son’s, 172, 
Strand, and 63, Charing Cross. 


MR. anp MRS. 8. C. HALL’S 
HAND-BOOKS FOR’ IRELAND. 


A WEEK AT KILLARNEY. Illustrated. Price 8s. 

DUBLIN and WICKLOW. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE NORTH AND GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. Illus- 
trated. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE WEST AND CONNAMARA. Illustrated. 
Price 2s, 6d, 








BY THE SAME AUTHORS, 


SOUTH WALES, THE WYE, AND THE COAST. 
Illustrated. Price 2ls. 


THE THAMES. Illustrated. Price ls. 


London: Virrve Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





Now ready, at the Libraries, 6s., cloth, 


Faustus: His Life, Death, and 


DOOM. A Romance in Prose. Translated from the 
German, 

**A most mo i oes and very clever book.’”’ 

“A very surprising boo 


W. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. 





SECOND EDITION. Now ready, with Frontispiece by 
. GILBERT, toned paper, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery. 


LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE SONGS. With 
Noves. By R.N. DuNBaR. 


“He has all the soomng ¢ of a true poet, and his illustrations 
are always happy, and often striking.’’—Morning Post. 

“ The glow, the grace, the colour of those glorious scenes 
amongst which they were written have been caught by the 
author of these pleasant poem mS..... The amatory passages 
are worthy of Thomas Moore.”’—Critic. 

*“*Even Thomas Moore did not avail himself as he might 
have done of his trip across the Atlantic. The present 
author has availed himself of the poetical treasures there in 
no scant measure, and with much grace and power. The 
notes are valuable.”—Morning Herald, 

‘The present volume is enriched with five additiona 
lyrical poems, and a charming design,’”’—John Bull, 


London: Ropert HarRDwWICcKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





Le Progrés. Journal de Lyon. 


POLITIQUE QUOTIDIEN, 


CE JOURNAL, qui, par l’importance de la Ville ou il est 
sublié, s'est crée un trés apa cercle de Lecteurs en 
rance, fut supprimé penc deux mois, et vient de 

reparaitre. Il contient outre ‘e BULLETIN’ PoLiTiquE de 

M. de Wolfers, des ARTICLES sPEcIAUX sur le CoMMERCE DE 

Lyon, MARSEILLE, etc., etc.; des Revues de la Presse 

Parisienne, une CHRONIQUE, et une CORRESPONDANCE spéciale 

de Paris. ‘Tlest du plus haut intérét & toute personne en 

relation avec la France. 
£ s. 
Subscription Price by Post, perannum 2 4 
oe pa 6months 1 6 
o pa Smonths 0 18 


Bureaux: 61, Rue Impériale & Lyon. 





THE NEW SERIAL TALE, 


ADA’S 


PUNISHMENT, 


By tHe Avutruor or “THE RIVAL COUSINS,” ‘“ LANGLEY CHASE,” &c., 
Now pusiismine 1x tax FAMILY HERALD. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 2ls.; l6rr. FOLIO. 


THE 


NEW YORK 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL. 


GAZETTE OF THE REGULAR AND VOLUNTEER FORCES. 





LONDON : TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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Blackwood’s Magazine for 
AUGUST, 1864. No. DLXXXVI. Price 2s. 6d. 
CoNnTENTS :— 
TONY BUTLER.—Parr XI. 
LEWES’S ARISTOTLE. 
VICTOR HUGO ON SHAKESPEARE. 
CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, 
AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL.—Part VII. 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: THE PERPETUAL 
CURATE.—Part XIV. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ REPORT.—II. Harrow and 
Rugby. 
ART. 
GIULIETTA. 
THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 
Witiram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


No. LVIII. for AUGUST, 1864, 
Price One SHILLING, 


ConTENTS :— 
I, THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: a Story 
of Two Families. By Henry Kinesiey, Author of 
** Austin Elliot,” ‘*‘ Ravenshoe,”’ &c. Chapter XLI.— 
Emma’s Work begins to be cut out of her. Chapter 
XLII.—Emma astonishes a good mane 5 People : the 
Members a her Family in_ particular Chapter 
XLIIl.—Emma gives the Key > to the Landlord. 
Chapter XLIV.—James Barton” s Story: our Voyage, 
with a long Description of some other Fish that we 
saw. Chapter XLV.—Gerty in Society. 
II, RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY. By Captain 
W. W. KNoLtys. 
Ill. THE ABBOT OF INNISFALLEN: a Killarney 
Legend. By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
IV. WHATELY, NEWMAN, and “*PHENAKISM.” 
V. SOUTH-SLAVONIC CHURCHES.—Tue Srerspiay. 
Wee 7 DISTRIBUTION AND VALUE OF THE 
RECIOUS METALS IN THE SIXTEENTH 
AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. By T. E. 
Cuirre LESLIE. 
VII. LEONARD HORNER. 
VIII. A SON OF THE SOIL. Part IX. 
IX. TWILIGHT IN THE NORTH. 
xX. AGOSSIP ABOUT LOCH FYNE AND HERRINGS, 
By J. G. BERTRAM. 
XI. ENSIGN SHORT AT WIMBLEDON, 
Vou. IX., handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
Macmi.uan & Co,, London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 
Stations, 











Now ready, price 4s., No. VI., AUGUST, 1864, 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


CONTENTS :— 
ON THE, DISTINCTION BETWEEN MAN AND 
HUMAN HYBRIDITY. 
THOUGHTS AND FACTS ON THE HISTORY OF 
AN. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE METHODICAL 
STUDY OF AMERICAN .ANTIQUITIES, By A 
De BELLECOMBE. 

HUMAN ANATOMY. 

CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. By Geo, E. Rozerrs, Esq., F.G.S. 

ORGANIC PHILOSOPHY. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF PARIS. 

THE FOSSIL MAN OF ABBEVILLE, 

MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA, 





THE JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SO- 
CIETY OF LONDON containing the following papers 
and discussions thereon :— 


Mr. A. R. Wallace on the Origin of Human Races. 

Dr. Schlagintweit’s Notes on some Ethnographical Casts, &c. 

Dr. Shortt on the Domber. 

Mr. L. O. Pike on the Place of the Science of Mind and Lan- 
guage in the Science of Man. 

Mr. Guppy on the Capabilities of the Negro for Civilization. 

Rev. F. W. Farrar on the Universality of the Belief in a God 
and in a Future State. 

Rev. F. W. Farrar on Hybridi 

Captain Burton and Mr. Caster Blake on Skulls from Anna- 
bom in the West African Seas. 

Dr. Tharnam on the two Principal Forms of Crania in the 
Early Britons. 

Mr. Bollaert on the Palceography of the New World. 

Mr. Bendyshe on the Precautions which ought to have been 
taken to ensure the Health of British Troops had any been 
sent to Copenhegen. 

Mr. Roberts and Mr. Bolton on the Kirkhead Cave near 
Alverstone. 

——~ and Mr. Roberts on Human Remains from Peter- 


Mr. po otiaert on the alleged Introduction of Syphilis from the 
New World, 
London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Ready on the 28th inst., price 2s. 6d.; per post, 3s., 


Dalziels’ Dllustrated Goldsmith. 


Division I., 200 pp., 51 Engravin ngs, by > be G. G. XE Sane 
The work to be completed in Two Di 
London: Warp and Lock, "4 ‘Wass Street. 





Ready on the 28th inst., price 2s, 6d.; per post 3s., 


Dalziels’ Illustrated Arabian 
TAINME ’ 
RO Ee NT eT Millais ). Tenet 3D Weece and 


G. J. Pinwell. 
The work to be completed in Four Divisions. 


London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 


REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864. 
“A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined,” 


‘ London: W. Srevens, 421, Strand, 
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Sales by Auction. 


A Vatvasie Cotiecrion or Rare, Curious, anp UsEFuL 
Books. 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the e Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, No. 18 
(late 8) Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, 
AUGUST, 1864, and ‘Three Followin Days at One 
o’clock ‘precisely a Valuable Collection of RARE, CURIOUS, 
and USEFUL BOOKS, chiefly from the LIBRARY of a 
et comgrcning Auctores Classici, cum notis in 
large aoa Ario to Orl dc pene 4 z.4¥ alBa, et ne 3 
per ; osto, Orlando oso, 4 vols. erville’s 
splen edition, in red morocco; Biblia Sacra Latina, 
uscript of the XTVth 
Hudibras, with notes by Dr. Nash, 3 vols. ; Brusonii Facetie, 
first edition, uncastrated ; Canones et Decreta Concilii Tri- 
dentini, first Aldine edition, an attested copy; Cicero de 
book printed by Valdarfer; Co Acta Sanc- 
rniz, 2 vols. in 1; Dati la Sfera, circa 1470; Hore 
B, Marie Virginis, Manuscript on Vellum, with Miniatures, 
Livius, Florus et Polybius, cura Aldi, 5 vols. Renouard’s copy; 
in blue morocco ; Freycinet vovase autour du Monde, I4vols. ; 
Finden’s Royal Gallery of British Art: Henninges Theatrum 
Genealogicum, 5 vols. in morocco, by Padeloup; Holland 
Hepwologia ; Fancal, Pensées first edition; O’ Connor’s Me- 
moirs ; g Cards, two curious sets; Melling, Voyage 
Fy po de Constantinople, 2 vols.; Musée Francais et 
Museé yal, 6 vols., with magnificent impressions of the 
engravings, mayen | bound in_ morocco; Philidor, Festi- 
vitates omnes qu in Sacello Regis Christianissimi cele- 
brantur, 5 vols. Manuscript, with the music, from the 
library of Louis XIV.; Plunket’s Latino-Irish Dictionary, 
unpublished Manuscript; Newe Testament, 1549; Wiebe- 
king, Architecture Civile, 8 vols.; Shakespeare’s Comedies, 
Histories, and , first and second editions; Shake- 
speare Gallery, 2 vols., fine impressions, in morocco; Tan- 
ner’s Notitia Monastica, by Nasmith ; Vocabularium Latino- 
Theotonicum, printed at in 1468; Various Important 
Bgcimens of Early Binding, &c., &c., &e. 
be Viewed 


Century on Vellum: Butler’s 


o Days previous: Catalogues sent free 
of postage, on receipt of Four Stamps. ty 








CHEAP BOO KS. 





Now ready, gratis, and post free, 


A LIST OF VERY CHEAP BOOKS ON 
by BUTLE tS ae Spacious Premises, now occupied 


52, Wiemore Srreer, Cavenpisn Square, W. 





EMOVAL.—BULL’S LIBRARY is now 


REMOVED from 19, Holles Street, to more spacious 
and commodious Premises, at 52, Wigmore Street, six doors 
from Cavendish Square, ndon, pectuses and 
Catalogues of Cheap Books gratis. 


a. 


OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 


utmost erie given for them in cash, thereby saving the 
delay, uncertainty, and expense of public auction, by a 
second-hand bookseller of 25 years’ standing. N.B. Cata- 
ogues gratis and post-free for one stamp. 50,000 vols. of 
books. Apply to T. Mit.arp, 70, Newgate Street. 











IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, at 
MOORE and MOORE’S, 104, Bishopsgate Street 
ee —— are ¢ pking ey with Lg best 
ments recently a which effect a . 
and delightful equality of one.? at stands uaetreiiea. Prices 
from 18 guineas. First-class pianos for hire, on e terms 
epee Jury award, International Exhibition : Honour- 
able Mention “ for good and cheap pianos.” Carriage free. 





LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
and > Herz, Philipot, and ‘other Eminent Masters 


2 of Paris, has the honour 
che is prepare to sive TRRO Dee Cee 
B Apply at No. & Shrewsbury Rod. Ware 





SIC.— THE ART OF HARMONY 
and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT 


in a new Style and through a new Method, by means hich 
Pupils Sie tanbled to Compose atler 6 few Yesons. Pupil 

KREMER, from Paris, G, Bhre no? Mt. 
Westbourne Park, W . 





EDUCATION. TUTORS. GOVERNESSES. 


H#ADS of FAMILIES, or PRINCIPALS 
of SCHOOLS, req GOVERNE TUTO 
have competent candidates introduced xr jon 
" stating their requirements to Mr. Marr (late 
Mair and Son, Lape y neal 1833), eo Agent, 217 
Corner o mt Circus), from 
Street, London, W. irs 7 


Mr. Marr, editor of The Scholastic Direc and The 
Monthly ter, and author of “ Scholastic rience,” 
yore & Westminster School,” &c., recommends Schools 
to and Guardians e can oe introduce 


is. H 
into first-class estab! ents on ed terms. 
oe oe property transferred. Pupils enchasged, ‘Re. 


pase. SOUNG LADTES’ EDUCATION. 
-Passy, by Madame Dvucresnye, and 
sea Hacer ele amar ee 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, Titich ronder the tome. 
shrub 





the 
extra muros so much in favour. It has a large 
bery planted with trees, an extensive 
dormitories, and is in close pro: wi 
i eourse of study is 
. the and the 
the ane of the 


am sy 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
BOXES AND PARCELS OF THE BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS are forwarded daily 


from MUDIE’S LIBRARY to every part of the Country. ae ' 
Two or three Friends, in any neighbourhood, may unite in one Subscription, and obtain a constant 
succession of the principal Books of the Season on moderate terms, and with the least possible delay. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
PURCHASERS OF BOOKS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE LIBRARIES, Merchants, 
Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and others, are respectfully invited to apply for the AUGUST 


LIST of WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S LIBRARY for Sale. 
This List contains the Names of more than One Thousand Works of the Past and Present Seasons, 


at greatly reduced prices. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office—4, King Street, Cheapside. 





EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c., 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 
MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 


Box. to announce that, in addition to their high-class 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 
now manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 
With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 24 to 4 inches, 


The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with 
the best object-glasses ; brass tubes, with rack adjustment to 
focus, finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, with 
sun-shades ; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, with 
horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rods. All 
packed in neat cases. 

In consequence of increased facilities in theirmanufacture, 
T.Cooxe and Sons are enabled to offertheir EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. 


They also beg to solicit attention to their 
PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS. 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Circle, to one minute of arc; tangent-screw 
motion, and all nece means of adjustment in position, 
on stout tripod stands, m £5 to £12. 10s. 


—_ 


PRICE LISTS may be had on application. 


(HUBCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE AND. SONS, 
$1, Scuthampton Street, Strand, London. 


ManvuFractrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 


ATHS.—DEANE’S DOMESTIC BATHS. 
The bath department of Deane & Co.’s warehouses con- 
tains an extensive stock of shower, hip, plunging, spo 4 
nursery, and every description of bath for family use. fac 
article is of the best material and workmanship, and _at the 
lowest possible prices. Patent gas bath, sim le, efficient, 
and economical. Bath rooms fitted complete. e& Co.’s 
Pamphlet on Baths and Bath with Engravings, gratis, and 
illtam Street, 


post .. Deane and Co., 46, King W London 
ridge. Established a.p. 1700. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’ WORCES. 


TERSHIRE SAUCE, This Delicious Condiment, pro- 
nounced by Connoisseurs ‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” is 
pre solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The Public are tfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perrins’ Names are 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 


READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manu- 


factured gal. by the Hxecuters of the Sole Proprietor. 
CHARLES COOKS, 6, DUKE STREET, READING, the 
Original Sauce Warehouse. 

ALL OrHerRs ARE Spurious Imrratrons. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Prrycess or WALES. i 
Starch is in tur Roya Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize Mepat, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Woruerspoox & Co., Glasgow and London. 


ONEY, . without the Expense of Life 
Assurance or Fees.—_The REAL and 
PERSONAL ADVANCE CO (Limited) advance 
ANS, from £10 to £1000, 
ty, Rev: 
Leases, 


Deposit of Deeds 
Govent Garten, ¥§ 
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UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 
GREAT EasteERN CuemicaL Works, StowMARKET, Sur- 
FOLK :—Messrs, THOMAS, PRENTICE, & OO. 

Tis Manuracrory has been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
and was opened on the beth of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenk. Messrs. THomas, Prentice, & Co, 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most improved 
form, either for the purposes of Engineering and Mining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. 

The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 

For Purposes oF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder, 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. ny 

4. pes not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the gun. : ; 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. , 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. \ 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Crivit ENGINEERING AND MINING, 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used, as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal, 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much latest 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
a much greater quantity of work tobe done in a given time at 
a given cost, 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
— in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water the wider range and 
greater force of a given charge cheapens considerably the cost 
of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For Mivirary ENGINEERING. 


16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 

17. Its peculiar localized action enables the engineer to de- 
stroy bridges and gales es, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 

18: For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
nee the acrensege of a much wider range of destructive power 

an powder, 

19. For the same purpose. From 1ts lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-ight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom, 


For Naval WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

_21, Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery. 

GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

_23. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as good as before. 

24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

25. The patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
tirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and 
is constant and unalterable in its nature. 

Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be supplied 
in the rope form according to the diameter of bore required, 
and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied with it. Instruc- 
ba as to the method of using it in mines will also be sup- 
plied. 

They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
description of ammunition. 

erists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges. 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864, 


Bow 


GMITH, BECK, AND BECK’S NEW 

MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER.—This 
instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A description sent free by 
post, or to be had on application at 31, Cornhill, E.C. 
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NEW ERA IN MINIATURE POR- 

TRAITURE.—The CASKET or CRYSTAL CUBE 
MINIATURES and LOCKETS (presenting a solid life-like 
bust in an enclosed cube of eryeel) patented for Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and the United States. An ab- 
stract of the mode of obtaining this singularly beautiful 
result, read at the late meeting of the British Association 
by the inventor, Henry Swan, may be had, post free, senor 
with terms of portraiture, on application to T. E, Golding, 
Secretary to the Casket Portrait Company, 40, Charing Cross. 
Cartes de Visite and Vignettes on the usual terms. 


From the Times, Sept. 3, 1863. 


“Tue Britis AssocraTion.—In the Mathematical Section 
yesterday, a large number of papers were read, but only one 
was of any general interest. It was by Mr. HH. Swan, and 
gave an account of a new invention in rtrait-taking. By a 
peculiar arrangement of two rectangular prisms, the appear- 
ance of a perfectly solid figure is given to a picture and 
portraits which were unsatisfactory on a flat surface, have so 
much expression thrown into them by this invention, as to 
become quite pleasing and truthful.” 


From the Standard, Sept. 29, 1863. 


“The casket portrait is a still further and more effective 
development of the photographic process than has yet been 
discovered—indeed, as far as t realistic portraiture is 
desired, this method, which has been discovered by Mr. 
Swan, must meet the requirements of the most exacting in 
that style of individual representation. In that entirely new 
and original adaptation of optical illusion to the ordinary 
portraits taken by the Sa. the head and features of 
the sitter have all the distinctness and projection of a bust in 
marble, with the advantage oe regerving the natural tints of 
the countenance in the most life-like manner.” 


From the Jvlustrated London News, Oct. 3, 1863. 


“A solid image of the sitter’s head is seen, looking with 
startling reality from the centre of a small cube of crystal, 
every feature standing out in as perfect relief as though 
chiselled by the hands of fairy sculptors. * * * Most people 
are fond of looking inthe glass, but this portable and indelible 
spectrum, reflecting no mere fleeting image, but containing the 
actual, sebpoble form of humanity, is certainly a most startling 
novelty. Natural science is daily explaining illusions which for- 
merly gained the credit of beingsupernatural. This is an age 
less given to denying the existence of phenomena than to de- 
monstrate the why and the wherefore of their existence. 
How would it beif, after all, the appearance in Zadkiel’s 
magic crystal, at which we have all been lenghing so much 
lately, had some photographic foundation, and the ‘man in 
armour,’ and ‘lady in the pink dress,’ were only ‘casket or 
crystal cube miniatures ?’’ 


From the Intellectual Observer for November, 1863. 


The effect of the new process is to exhibit the subject of 
the portraiture with life-like verisimilitude, and in natural 
relief. You take up a small case, and look through what 
appears to be a little window, and there stands or sits before 

ou, in a pleasantly-lighted chamber, a marvellous effigy of a 

dy or gentleman, as the case may be. The projection of the 
nose, the moulding of the lips, and all the gradations of con- 
tour, are as distinct as if an able sculptor had exercised his 
skill: but the hair and the flesh are of their proper tint, and 
the whole thing has a singularly vital and comfortable look. 
Indeed, were it not for the reduction in size, it would be 
difficult to avoid the belief that an actual man or woman, in 
ordinary dress, and with characteristic expression, was pre- 
sented to your eye. In addition to portraits destined for 
morocco cases, and of ordinary miniature sizes, much smaller 
ones are taken and mounted in exceedingly pretty little 
caskets of fine gold. These form as clegant little shrines as 
any lover could wish to receive the effigy of his mistress, and 
far surpass any other mode yet devised of connecting por- 
traiture with ornamental jewellery,’ * * * 


From the London Review, August 29, 1863. 


“Suitable for presents, or for mementos of those closer 
friends or relatives of whom we might wish to have some 
special token of remembrance. They are set in a casket or 
case of any size, from that of a chatelaine ornament to three 
or four inches in height. On looking into the casket, a life- 
like bust is seen.”’ 


POR EVERY HOME AN EXCELSIOR 


t SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE is the 
simplest, chea 2st, and best; doing every variety of domestic 
and fancy work in a superior manner. ice from £6. 6s. 


Wuaicat and Many, 148, Holborn Bars, London, B.C. 
Manufactory—Gipping Works, Ipswich. 








WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
IZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH SEWING 
pCa. ~ all wooens smreoremante and additions, 

resser, . A , Trimmer, 
&c., will stitch, bind, hem, fell, cord, ee. ec iy 


Near Mevechocdvest, Reddon Lodge, 


Messrs. WHEELER and Wison, , 

GENTLEMEN—As we are now in a position to express our 
opinion on your Sewing Machine, oiilioen you will be glad to 
hear that it gives great satisfaction. You may think we have 
been a long time making ourselves master of it, but we Lave 

no one to instruct us, and my lesson from your Mr. Hub- 
did not exceed h an hour. However, Mrs. Phillips 
can now do almosé every kind of work with it. 


TI remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, 
CHARLES T. PHILLIPS. 


Instruction gratis to all h 6 
gratis, and nent ot Purchasers, Ilustrated Prospectus 


Offices and Sale-Rooms—139, Recent Srreet, Lonpon, W. 
Manufacturers of 


Foor’s Parent Umpretia STANDs. 





RAlLWay GREASE, COLLLERY ANTI- 


FRI - 
CAT NG OLE and MILL GREASES, and LUBRI 


TURPENZINE, feot 
leas than one-t . Pest egt Substitute for Turpentine, at 


PATENT CAZELINE Burnia g 
and Petroleum Lamps. Tee See 


Terms and Particulars on Application. 
Cassett, Surrn, & Co., 80, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 





H*DROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VIL NEW BARNET, HERTS 
close to the Station _ direc f . 
CaLFe (Proprietor of the ie uteclishnent Priess- 


SHIRTS FOR EVENING WEAR. 


HRISTIAN and RATHBONE have just 
received from PARIS a assortment of FRILLED 
PRSROIDERED. ing euAr. tom SHIRT a Ro of 
e an ec ew 8. per ’ 
10s. 6d Cuaeras and Ratrurone, Shirt Makers and 
Hosiers, 11, Wigmore Street, W. 





[HE LIGHTEST ARTICLES FOR SUM- 
MER WEAR. 


THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS. 
THRESHER’S INDIA TWEED SUITS. 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 


Sold only by TuresHer and Guienny, 152, Strand, next 
Door to Somerset House. 


N.B.—Lists of Prices on Application. 





TO CLERGYMEN, CHURCHWARDENS, AND 
ARCHITECTS (ONLY). 


(GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lan- 

cashire, sends, post free on epplicetion. an Illustrated 
CATALOGUE of his MANUFACTURES for Use in the 
Church of England, including full particulars of Communion 
Linens, Altar Cloths, Carpets, Robes, Surplices,&c. Having 
no authorized agents, al orders are executed exclusively at 
Bolton, and delivered carriage free when the railway arrange- 
ments admit of prepayment. Direct communication by 
letter is respectfully invited as most convenient, satisfactory, 
and economical, 





Now ready, 
RIZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 


offered in the Advertisements, “Ho! ror a_S#ak- 
SPEARE!” and awarded by Messrs. Webster, J. Stirling 
Coyne, Andrew Halliday, George Rose, and Thomas S. 
Stuart. Tlustrated with Lithographic Portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth and the Queen of Beauty. Can be had, Gratis, at 
all the best drapers in the kingdom, or forwarded, on receipt 
of stamped address to Day and Sons, Lithographers to the 
Queen, Publishers, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 





JHE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 


HEAL and SON have observed for some time that it 
would be advertagecss to their Customers to see a much 
larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE than is 
usually displayed, and that, to judge properly of the style and 
effect of the different eee of Furniture, itis necessary 
that each description should be placed in se te rooms. 
They have therefore erected large and additional Show- 
Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedste and Bed-room 
Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been attempted 
but also to provide several small Rooms for the purpose o 
keeping complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture in the 
different styles. 


Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five 
or six different colours, some of them light and ornamental 
and others of a plainer description. Suites of Stained Deal 
Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate Rooms, so that Customers are able to 
see the effect asit would appearintheirown Rooms. A Suite 
of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept 
in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various Woods will be added. 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large num- 
bers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, and the 
effect of any particular Pattern ascertained as it would 
appear on the Bedstead. 


A very large Stock of BEDDING (Heat and Son’s original 
trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 


The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, 
and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is_very 
greatly increased. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight 

ooms, Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 
Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment 
of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 


Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for this p se, that the manufacture may be 
under their own immediate care, 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, 
Sptable, and elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring 

attrass. 


Heat and Son’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent Tree by post.--196, 
197, 198, Tottenham Court Road, London, 





ILTERS — BAD WATER — FILTERS. 


The reasons why the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
BLOCK FILTERS. the newest and most useful invention 
of the age, are so successful, and are so superior to the old 
sponge, sand, and loose c filters, are—Ist. Because 
t ¥4 cannot get foul on the inside ; 2nd. They can be cleaned 
without being sent back to the maker; 3rd. They purify as 
well as filter water; Lastly, they can be adapted to a greater 
variety of purposes, and are cheaper in price. To enable 
——— to become fully aecquain with these excellent 

ilters, an Illustrated Catalogue, Testimonials, &c., are sent 
free by post on application to the Makers, Messrs. J. ATKINS 
and Son, 62, Fleet Street, E.C., City side Temple Bar. 





[MEORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 


the QUEEN, begs to inform the lasti 

institations, <add thie public gen , that, a taeda 
cation of his unrivalled ery for weaking steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 


for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and 
defy competition. 


Each pen bears the im of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containi gross 
with label outside, and the fac-aimile of his tisnatere 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 





J. G. has introduced his warranted school and li 
which ro especially adapted to their use, being of different — 
Po ts, for the various kinds of ‘writing taught in 
Sold retail bv all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
be opens ot he Joke Bene Metee te 
37, Street, London. eet 
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R. HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an entirely new description of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without, springs, wise, os 
‘ ey 80 

not to be distinguitned tres the originals by the closest 
observer. They will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. method 
does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are mi and. | 


guaran to restore articulation and mastication. 
teeth sto , and rendered soundanéd in on, 
—52 Fleet Street. At home from 10 till 5. 





(TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Srasme arene BraunT, nnd 446, Bruna (Onocthe Onanane 
ET, OxrorD STREET, an TRAND 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public 
a medium for sw ying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than A yet produced. 
They are self-adhesive, affording support loose tee 
rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at_ prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. ts, 5, 7 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, an 
success of this system, vide “* Lancet.” 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


» | 
N R. EPHRAIM. MOSELY’S 
IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION. of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates (on an India- 
rubber base), are secured by eam patent, dated De- 
cember, 1862, whereby the continual outlay of new teeth 
is avoided, and alterations from any cause being easily 
remedied, all wires and fastenings are unnecessary ; sharp 
edges are avoided, a ativ increased freedom of suction 
is supplied, a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly unattainable, 
and a fit, perfected with the most unerring accuracy, are 
secured; while, from the softness and flexibility of the paoeee 
employed, the greatest support is given to the line ot 

teeth when loose or rendered tender by the absorption 

*.* No CoNNECTION WITH ANY OF THE SAME NAME. 


the gums, Consultations free. 
9, GROSVENOR STREET. 





**Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and ~ 4 oe of inflammatory action it is frequently indis- 
pensa e,”” 


HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. kester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—“I find it to be entirely composed of 
the fecu/a of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
quay. en testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
uthor of “‘ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works on 
Food, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package. 
In Tins, 1 and 2lbs., at 1s. 6d. per Ib. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib.; 
12lbs. at 1s. 3d. per lb.; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 3llbs., at 1s. per lb, 


NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 


Italian Warehousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, 8.W. 


Established 1828. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 


IRYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. 

Tnese Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
phorus nor sulphur ; are not poisonous; and, igniting only on 
the box, afford to life and property great protection 
accidental fires. 


Wurtrecuarpet Roap, Lonpon, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—Awn Ark. 





ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFINE. 
Adopted by her Majesty’s Government for the Military 
Stations. J.C. and J. FIELD, 
The original Manufacturers and holders of the 1862 Prize 
Medal, caution the Public against any s imitations, 
Their label is on all Packets and Boxes.— 
throughout the ki om, 
the Works, Upper 


Tablets. ° 


FIELD'S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 


VICE SOAP TABLETS, 44. and 64. each, sold by all 
Chandlers and Grocers throughout the kingdom; but the 
Public should ask for “ Field’s,’’ and see that the name of 
J.C. and J. Field is on each packet, box, and tablet. 

Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, U Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, S., where also may be obtained their Prize 
Medal Paraffine Candies. 








HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 


ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, Moperator Lamps -n Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. Sratvertres in Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles. 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 





SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lustres, gy -t Candles, Table 
Tw Persons, 


Glass, &c. 
a, lia, Glass mw ye Services, for Twelve from £2, 
P ¥ 


a 


executed. 


LONDON.—Snow Rooms, 45, Oxrorp Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Mawnvracrory and Suow Rooms, Broap 


Established 1807, 
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BISHOP BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHY AND SCHOOL j 
ATLASES. f 


ready, in royal 8vo., price 10s. 6d., half-bound; 
atin nay size of the Maps), price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ATLAS ot 


ERN GmGRArHY. New Edition, enlarged to 
Thirty three full-coloured Maps, drawn and engraved on 
E. Wetuer, F.R.G.S.; with a copious INDEX. 

the ‘Author” s Son, the Rev. T. Burier, M.A., 


or roya! 


Bdted by 
F.R.G.S8 
“ There are several im- 
vements in this edition of 
Bishop BuTLER’s En, * er 
Modern Geograp ay 
maps have bee ded “ao 
old ones cotrented according 
to the present state of geo- 
graphical knowledge ; andlast, 
not least, the price of thewhole 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps, 
selected from the “ Modern Atlas.’’ Royal 8vo., price , 

4s, 6d., half-bound. 


BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY;; enlarged to Twenty-four full-coloured Maps ; 
with a complete Index. Royal 8vo., price 12s., half- 
bound; or royal 4to., price 12s., cloth. 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY; comprisin 7 full-coloured Maps, } 
selected from the Ancient At Royal 8vo., price 4s. 6d., 
half-bound. 


BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF 
ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY: enlarged 
to Fifty-seven full-coloured Maps; with Two Indexes. 
Royal 4to., price 22s., half-bound. 


BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
BOOKS, or MAP PROJECTIONS, ANCIENT and 
MODERN. Oblong 4to., price 4s. each Set, or 7s. 6d. 

BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


an entirely New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. 
Post 8vo., price 4s., cloth. 


BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; 


an entirely New Edition, corrected from the best Autho- 
rities. Post 8vo., price 4s., cloth. 
GEO- 


THE ANCIENT AND MODERN 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


has been reduced. The exe- 
cution of the maps does Mr. 
WELLER eat honour; he 
has combined distinctness 

with fullness most success- 
fully; the mountains and 
rivers are remarkably clear.” 
—Atheneum, 





GRAPHY, in One Volume, price 7s. 6d. 





GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS BY WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 


In fcap. 8vo., with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d., 


MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, 


PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For 
the Use of Schools and Colleges. New Edition, revised 
throughont up to the present date. By W. HuGHeEs 
F.RG.S., Professor of Geography in King’s College, and 
in Queen’ s College, London, 


Orin fs Parr I.—Europe, price 3s. 6d., cloth. 
2 Parts ( Part Il.—Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 4s. 


The GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY, price 8s. 6d. 

A MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, price 2s. 

A MANUAL of MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY, 4s. 6d. 

The CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 

The GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, price 9d. 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 9d. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


A 





SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, in 12mo., price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


SENTENTLZ CHRONOLOGIC : 


being a complete System of Ancient and Modern 


Chronology : 
Introductory Lessons on| the Historyof France; Dates 
neral; Chronology | useful to Artists; Dates use- 
' Chronology ful to Musicians ; : Dates useful 
; ology |in the Medical fession ; 
necessary in the Study of | Dates for the History of the 
Ecclesiastical History ; Dates | East Indies ; General Chrono- 
connected with Science and logical Table contained in 
Literature; Chronology for | Familiar Sentences. 
By Mrs. Henry Scater, Author of “ Lessons in Geography,” 
New Edition, revised and much enlarged. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
A New Edition, in 18mo., price One Shilling, 


The STEPPING-STONE to KNOW- 


LEDGE: on risin; pains several a Questions and 
Answers on iscellaneous Subj adapted to the 
capacity of the Youthful Mind. By * MoruHer. 

In the same Series, price 1s. each, SrEpp1nc-Stones to 


KNOWLEDGE, Sxrconp SST HONOMY, 1s. 


US 

ENGLISH HISTORY, Is. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, is. 
FRENCH CONVERSA- 
RE TION and PRONUNCIA- 
FRENCH HISTORY, Is. TION, 1 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, ANIMAL andVEGETABLE 
1s. PHYSIOLOGY, 1 


NATURAL HISTORY of the VERTEBRATE AN) IMALS, 
Two Parts, ls. each 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








DR. DAWSON TURNER’S HISTORICAL ANALYSES, 


Fifth Edition, now ready, with Additions and Corrections up 
to the Present Time, in fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., cloth, 


ANALYSIS of ENGLISH and 


FRENCH NIgTORy. By Dawson W. Turner, D.C.L., 

Head Master of Institution School, Liverpooi. 

AN Jha BIS of R ROMAN HISTORY, Second 

ANALYSIS of GRECIAN HISTORY, Third 
» Edition, 2s. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. ~ 


IMPROVED EDITIONS, CAREFULLY CORRECTED 
THROUGHOUT. 


In strong canvas covers, price 9d. each Work, 


GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES, intended 


to comprise a complete course of aT ie Education. 
Projected and edited by the Rev. G. R. Gue1e, M.A., Chap- 
lain-General to H.M. Forces, assisted by 


WALTER M‘Leop, F.R.G.S. | Prof. R. W. Boorse, M.A, 
Wituiam Huaues, F.R.G.S. | Tuomas Tate, F.R.A 
The Rev. J. Hunter, M.A. A. K. ISBISTER, M ) a &e, 


GRADUATED SERIES of 9 COPY-BOOKS, each ...... 3d. 
FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK, or READING and WRITING 6d. 
aren & SCHOOL-BOOK, or READISG | a noha . 


SIMPLE TRUTHS from SCRIPTURE... 
EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR .. eontea 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE . ss 
BOOK of HEALTH ....... WaSipthdRiag TA) <= insances 
BOOK of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

BOOK of BIOGRAPHY... 

CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY . 

GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE... 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY... 

HAND ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY 
CLASS ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY | 


Pere Cat ATLAS of GREAT BRITAIN and_ 


HISTORY of FRANCE... . 9d. 
SACRED HISTORY, 2s., cloth; or in n Two ‘Parts, each... 9d. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, 2s., cloth ; orin Two Parts, each 9d. 
HISTORY of the BRITISH ‘COLONIES 4 
HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA . 

HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, Part , We on 1 the above four 9d: 
HISTORY of ROME, 94. ........ HISTORY of GREECE 94, 
NATURAL HISTORY, 2s., ‘cloth ; or in Two Parts,each 9d. 
ASTRONOMY and the USE of the GLOBEG.................. 9d. 
MANUAL of ARITHMETIC .. . Od. 
BOOK-KEEPING by SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY 9d. 
EIGHT ACCOUNT BOOKS adapted to above, each 
PRACTICAL or APPLIED GEOMETRY .. 


sy “inde. apes ¢ to Architecture, , Building, Engincer- é' 
ing, &c. .. é 8. 


MENSURATION... a 9d. ” Key... ssichadne walle 
LOGARITHMS... — © Re a 9d. 
ALGEBRA . . Od, | eee F 
ELEMENTARY EUCLID .. 9d. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, ‘Is. “Key to the PROBLEMS 9d. 
oo * BEDSAULIOS, and Lehannstenanilt™ T 


ELECTRICITY, 94. _. LIGHT and HEAT 9d. 


MAGNETISM, VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, and 
ELECTRO-DYNAMICS . od. 
. 9d. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. il 
MECHANICS and the STEAM ENGINE... -» 08. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





RICHARD HILEY’S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Now in course of publication, in 12mo., 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR and COM- 


POSITION, GEOGRAPHY, ARITHMETIC, and 
LATIN GRAMMAR, adapted for Middle-Class Educa- 
tion, and for Pupils ‘Qualifying for Examination. By 
Ricearp Hinry. New and Improved Editions of the 
following may be had :— 


ELEMENTARY. 8. d. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR 1 0 
THE CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY .............00..... 0 9 


JuNntIoR SERIES, 
ABRIDGMENT OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Parr I. 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY... ad 


MIDDLE AND Mibcete' SERIEs. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, STYLE, AND POETRY... 

ENGLISH EXERCISES, adapted to the same ....... 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Parr II. 

ENGLISH seerreulbeseniinnett een, ee. ui 

Part III... Mi aobuds 
Lives AND ARITHMETIC, 


LATIN GRAMMAR (in English) ....... 
FIRST PROGRESSIVE LATIN EXERCISES... 
THE ABITEMETIOAL =e — eu satel 
KEEPING, &c. ............ 2 
For TEacHERS Gaus. 
KEY tothe ARITHMETICAL COMPANION 
Or bound with the Arithmetical Companion 
KEY tothe ENGLISH EXERCISES . 


KEY to ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Parr I 
Or bound with the Composition, Part I 


KEY to ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Parr Il.. 
Or bound with the Composition, Parr II. . 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Seteeimabar® Row. 





CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES. 
The Seventh Edition, in post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., bound, 


NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 


of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By 
Lion ConTanseav, French Examiner for Military and 
Civil Appointments, &c. 


Also, by Mr. Contanszav, Second Edition, price 5s., 


POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY: being 


a ae sneer —_ of the Author’s BOs nye [gene « : 
and Eng tionary,”’ retaining e most usefu 
features of the origitial work condensed into a much 
smaller volume. 


Or these two works the larger 

or Practica. Dicrionaky, in- 

tended mainly for the use of 

schools, contains a more full 

vocabulary, together with 
phrases 


Ciutled from “the plan of a 
et volume. The yw 
ICTIONARY, adapted for be- 








inners, tourists, and travel- 
ers, aims at the ‘utmost con- 
ciseness of definition, while it 
still retains for general use 
the features of accuracy, com- 
ones, and orderly ar- 
ent to which the im- 

oo 

of 


London: Loyemay, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





—— 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


New Edition (1864), thoroughly revised, with the addition of 
Nores and AMINATION Papers, in 12mo., price 4s. 6d., 


ARITHMETIC designed for the Use 
of SCHOOLS: to which is added a Chapter on Decrmar 
CornaGe. By the Right Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Natal. 


Also, by Bishop Cotrnso, Revised Editions. 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 18mo., 


Is. 94.; or with Answers, 2s. 3d.; or in Five Panrrs, 
separately, as follows :— 


1. Text-book, 6d. 


2. Examples. PartI. Simple 
Arithmetic, 4d. 


4, Examples. Part III, 
Ap one: Decimals, &c., 


. Answers to the Examples, 
8. Examples. Part II, Com- with Solutions to the more 
pound Arithmetic, 4d. difficult Questions, ls. 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. One Volume, 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
Part I., 12mo., 4s. 6d, 
Key, 5s. 
Hunter’s Questions 
Parr I., 2s. 6d, 
Part ITI., 12mo.,6s. Key,5s 
—— 18mo., 1s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d, 
EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS. 4s. 6d.; with Key, 6s. 6d. 
The above PROBLEMS, with Key, 3s. 6d.; without Kry, 1s, 
TRIGONOMETRY. Parr I., 3s. 6d.; Key, 3s. 6d. 
Part II., 2s. 6d.: Key, 5s, 
London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








on 














“Mr. Davis’s ‘Examples’ contain the largest jbody of 
Arithmetical Questions of any book in the language.”’ 


JUST OUT, 


NEW and GREATLY ENLARGED 


EDITIONS of ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES for 
Home and School Use. By W. Davis, B.A. Two Parts. 
cloth, each 8d. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row 





CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY REV. H. 
MUSGRAVE WILKINS. 


Fourth Edition, in crown 8vo., price 5s., goth, and Key for 
Tutors and Private Students, price 28 2s 


A MANUAL OF LATIN PROSE 


COMPOSITION. By the Rev. Henry Musarave 
Wixxins, M.A.,, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


By the same Author, New Editions. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended 


chiefly for the Middle Classes of Schools. Second Edi- 
tion, 12mo., price 4s.6d. Kry, for Schoolmasters and 


Tutors only, price 5s. 
PROGRESSIVE LATIN ANTHOLOGY, 


selected from Phedrus, Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, Ca- 
tuldus, and Martial, 12mo., 4s. 6d. 


NOTES FOR LATIN LYRICS, in use in 
Harrow, Westminster, and Rugby Schools. Sixth Edi- 
tion, 12mo., price 4s. 6d 

ELEMENTARY EXERCISES IN GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Second Edition. Crown8vo., 


price 4s, +i Key, for Schoolmasters and Tutors only, 
price 2s. 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, 
for the Use of Schools. New Edition, 12mo., price 4s. 
Key, price 2s, 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 
on the same plan, and to follow in use the above. Second 
Edition, price 5s. 


MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPO- 


SITION. Second Edition. Crown §8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
Key, for Tutors and Private Students, price 2s. 6d. 


The OLYNTHIACS of DEMOSTHENES. 


my by the Rev. H. Muserave Wivkrins, M.A. Crown 
vO., 48 


London: LONGMAN, 


A 


Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





READING, SPELLING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, 
AND DICTATION EXERCISES UNDER THE RE- 
VISED CODE. 


Now complete, in Six Parts or Standards, price 5s. 3d., and 
Answers to the Exercises in ARITHMETIC, price 1s. * 


STEVENS and HOLE’S GRADE 


LESSON BOOKS, each Stanparp embracing Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, ‘Arithmetic, and Exercises for Dicta: 
tion specially adapted to meet the requirements of 
the Revised Code. By E. T. Srevens, Associate of 
King’s Gollege, London; and CHarRLes Hore, Head 
Master, Lo borough Collegiate School, Brixton. 
First STANDARD, price 6d. Fourtu STanDArD, price 9d. 
SEconD STANDARD, price 9d. | Firrx StTanpanp, price Is. 3d. 
Tuirp STANDARD, price 9d. Sixtus STANDARD, price 1s, 3d. 


The ADVANCED LESSON BOOK, for the 


mane of Evening Classes, by the same Authors, nearly 
re 
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